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PREFACE. 


Tn close of the first volume since the adoption of our recent 
changes enables us to appeal to our readers as to the result upon 
the character of our Magazine. We do so with confidence. What 
we promised has been performed to the very letter, and we have 
reason to believe has given universal satisfaction. It is allowed, on 
all hands, that as in old times so now again the Gentleman’s 
Magazine stands alone as a miscellany of sound and valuable litera- 
ture. We leave to others the contentions of party politics and the 
pleasant fields of romantic fiction; it is ours to present a clear and 
faithful reflection of the current literature of our own time, and 
to wander into the regions of the past and bring to. light their 
hidden treasures. In dealing with the former, we investigate the 
claims of the authors of the present day with freedom and fairness ; 
we diligently set before our readers true reports of whatever is 
interesting or instructive; we joyfully encourage—and that with 
no faint or feeble praise—whatever is kind and generous, whatever 
is fairly meant and diligently pursued; but we never scruple to. 
bring the lofty arrogance of mere pretenders to the test of a just 
and manly criticism. Our investigations into the past are con- 
ducted in a like unshrinking and honest spirit. The present 
volume, we may confidently assert, contains many original articles of 
very high historical value; many documents newly brought to light — 
which are of the most important character ; much valuable historical 
criticism; many contributions of the highest interest in biography 
and literary history ; and essays on matters which affect the progress 
of historical and archzological science, and the welfare and prospects 
of literature, which are acknowledged by common consent to deserve 
the deepest consideration and regard. 

We have taken our stand amongst Magazines of the highest 
character, and appeal to all who value sound literature to support 
us in maintaining it. Greater rapidity of publication may present 
temptations, both to readers and contributors, which we cannot 
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offer; but, on the other hand, we respectfully claim for our papers . 
deeper consideration and greater accuracy. Froni month to month 
we present to our readers a miscellany of interesting attractive 
matter, which may fairly challenge comparison, in point of useful- 
ness and literary merit, with any periodical of the day. And 
whatever we publish is animated by the spirit of affection for 
things true and honest and benevolent, which has ever distinguished 
the lucubrations of Sytvanus URBAN. In the course of a long 
and honourable career, he may have changed, from time to time, 
his outward look, his garb and vesture: such things wear out 
and die. But death has no power over that noble spirit which first 
animated his course, and, with the blessing of Providence, shall con- 
tinue to do so until time shall be no longer. 


25, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
24th June, 1850. 





E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The views of Joun CARTER and those 
of T. M. in our Magazine for December, 
with respect to the antiquity of the 
Chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, may, perhaps, 
be considered to receive confirmation from 
a carved boss found on the spot, which is 
engraved in Lane’s ‘‘ Student’s Guide to 
Lincoln’s Inn, 4th edit. 1823.’’ It re- 
presents the Annunciation, and the form 
of the Virgin’s crown resembles that of 
the fourteenth century. 

H. R. L. says, the story told of Lord 
Mayor Crosby in our Magazine for Octo- 
ber, p. 428, note, is very considerably older 
than his time, it being related of Dr. Bol- 
dero, Master of Jesus’ college, Cambridge, 
in 1663. The following note occurs in 
Gilbert Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 80. 
“Dr. Boldero, one of the Masters of Jesus’ 
college in the last century, lies buried in 
the chapel. This gentleman had been 
treated with particular severity during the 
Protectorate, for his attachment to the 
Royal cause, in which also the Bishop of 
Ely at that time [in whose gift the master- 
ship of Jesus’ college is] had been an equal 
sufferer. On avacancy of the mastership, 
Boldero, without any pretensions to the 
appointment, in plain English, plucks 
up his spirits, or, in Homer’s language, 
‘speaks to his magnanimous mind,’ and 
presents his petition tothe Bishop. ‘Who 
are you?’ says his lordship, ‘I know 
nothing of you; I never heard of you be- 
fore.’ ‘ My lord, I have suffered long and 
severely for my attachment to our royal 
master, as well as your lordship has. I 
believe your lordship and I have been in 
all the gaols in England.’ ‘ What does 
the fellow mean? Man! I never was con- 
fined in any prison but the Tower.’ 
‘ And, my lord,’ said Boldero, ‘I have 
been in all the rest myself.’ The Bishop’s 
heart relented, and he goodnaturedly ad- 
mitted the claim of his petitioner’? Our 
Correspondent thinks these two stories 
can hardly both be true [we think they 
may], and the present one has priority of 
time in its favour. 

G. M. begs to add one more query to 
those already inserted in our Miscellany, 
respecting the signs which formerly adorned 
the abode of most tradesmen, and of al- 
most every inn and hostelry in the land. 
The Cock and Cradle was a sign which for- 
merly existed in Paternoster Row, as ap- 
pears by an advertisement inserted in the 
**Mercurius Politicus’’ for the 8th of 
April, 1658, and was kept by one John 
Simonds, a mercer. Is this strange asso- 
ciation of objects so dissimilar to be ac- 
counted for by such corruptions as have 
converted the Bacchanals into the Bag of 


Nails? Or did it arise from whim and 

caprice, or from a mere love of allitera- 

tion, or (which seems to me more pro- 
bable) may it not rather be explained by 
the illustration of Addison in the 28th 

Spectator? ‘I must observe to you upon 

this subject,’’ says that ingenious writer, 

‘*that it is usual for a young tradesman, 

at his first setting up, to add to his own 

sign that of the master whom he served ; 

as the husband after marriage gives a 

place to his mistress's arms in his coat.’’ 

If this illustration be admitted, we are to 

suppose that John Simonds the Mercer 

in Paternoster Row, who had assumed the 

Cock as his symbol, having served a mas- 

ter whose sign was the Cradle, according 

to the law of arms impaled his master’s 
sign, and rejoiced in the unusual associa- 
tiongof the Cock and Cradle. 

In reply to the query from A. B. in our 
November number, A. B. R. gives the fol- 
lowing information respecting the Co- 
ningsby family, the titles of which by the 
terms of creation are extinct. For some 
unascertained reason Lord Coningsby pro- 
cured all his latter honours to be ex- 
pressly limited to the eldest daughter of 
his second marriage, and she died without 
male issue in 1761. Of the existing de- 
scendants of his other daughters our cor- 
respondent ascertains the following : 
Lord Southwell descends from Lady Me- 

liora Coningsby, the eldest daughter, 

The late Mrs. Bateman, and her sister 
JANE, Lapy Denny, were coheiress- 
descendants of Lady Letitia Coningsby, 
the second daughter. 

Sir William Godfrey of Kilcoleman Abbey, 
represents Lady Barbara Coningsby, the 
third daughter; his ancestor havmg mar- 
ried Barbara Hathaway, her daughter by 
the Rev. William Hathaway. 

There can be little doubt that the title 
of Clanbrassil, the only one to which the 
daughters of the first marriage or their 
descendants conld lay claim, is extinct, for 
it was regranted to the family of Hamilton 
after Lord Coningsby’s death in 1728. 
Any claim on the English honours, or a 
revival of them, would seem to rest with 
the family of the Earl of Essex, to whose 
family, by the death of Lady Frances Co- 
ningsby in 1781, about 7,000/. a year and 
a large sum of money descended. 

Errata.—P. 450, fur the river Ferne, 
read Teme; p. 626, for The Christmas 
Box, read Christmas Tyde. 

A few copies of the two Pavements at 
Cirencester, as engraved in our Magazines 
Sor October and the present month, have 
been coloured, and may be had, price 
Three Shillings the pair. 
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John Howard and the Prison-World of Europe ; from original and 
authentic documents. By Hepworth Dixon. 1849. 


IT is observed, and we believe with truth, in the preface of the present 
work, that few persons know anything of the details of Howard’s career, 
and that, beyond the vague notion that he was a very good man who went 
about the world diffusing blessings around him, it is surprising how little 
is popularly known. Even his “‘ Book on Prisons ”—the noble record of 
his deeds—the great public evidence of his labours—is said to be so little 
read, that at a public discussion in the city on prison discipline a gentleman 
who took part in the debate brought a copy of the book forward as a 
discovery of an unknown treasure, and quoted from it as one would 
quote from a manuscript. There exist, indeed, two separate volumes, 
which are entitled to the name of biographies of this illustrious per- 
son, of which only one has passed into our hands; and we must 
confess that Doctor Aikin’s work, though composed with a congenial 
feeling and admiration of his subject, and though he was a personal 
friend of the philanthropist, yet is wanting in that fulness of detail, and in 
that warmth and animation of style and sentiment, which should awaken the 
curiosity and excite the sympathies of the reader. That the subject when 
more closely viewed and more fully treated is not in itself wanting in 
interest is shewn in the pages of the present work ; and if the writer could 
be induced to modify somewhat the sternness and force of some of his 
observations, and perhaps to omit some of those severe reflections on 
matters and measures which are not necessary to the due exposition of his 
subject, he might properly claim the praise of having written one of the 
most interesting if not important biographies in the language. We are 
desirous not to give offence by what we have said or are about to say. 
The subject is of such great importance to the general welfare, and of such 
urgent moment in the present position of our own country, that we wish to 
treat it as we should like to see every great subject treated, calmly, 
gravely, and with universal kindness, and we think the general tone 
and harmony of this otherwise beautiful narrative is interrupted and 
injured by the introduction of censure of those whose views, characters, 
habits, and thoughts may have widely deviated from those of the great 
and benevolent man whose life and actions are here recorded. No 
doubt but that Howard was far more enlightened in his views, more 
active in his charities, and more consistent in his plans than any of his 
contemporaries; and, doubtless, he was often thwarted in his bene- 
volent progress by ignorance and selfishness, and negligence and 
prejudice. Indefatigable himself and vigilant, he had to contend 
with the indolent and weak; humane and high-minded and charitable, 
he had to toil against the low, the sordid, and the mean; delicate and 
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tender-hearted, he had to oppose the brutality of the oppressors; and 
having allotted to himself the noble task of cleansing the world from a 
mass of misery, and removing much of those social maladies which were 
equally fatal to those who inflicted as to those who suffered, he did not 
escape that penalty which extraordinary virtue is always called upon to 
pay. His courage alarmed the timid, and his self-devotion and disinterested- 
ness were denied by the sensual and the suspicious. Even those who 
could not help admiring shrunk from the novelty of an untried legislation, 
and as to the interference of government, it will be found too often anxious to 
escape by compromise the difficulty and perhaps danger of establishing 
principles the effects of which, if beneficial, may not be foreseen, and if 
injudicious cannot be removed. On these grounds, we think that such 
contrasts are not needed to bring out the sterling virtues of Howard's 
character in their brightest lustre; and also, by the curtailment of such 
passages, an additional advantage would be derived of bringing this in- 
teresting biography into a narrower compass. The character of this man 
was a very remarkable one, and well worthy of being brought out in strong 
relief to the public view, for it was the picture of a life which in all its 
purposes and designs, in all its thoughts and actions, was made to revolve 
round the great central priuciples of duty, from which there was no power 
nor influence that could detach it. It was the picture of one who, re- 
moving at once from his sight all the common idols of the world, not only 
those that are worshipped by the low, the sensual, and the vain, but those 
of purer and more attractive beauty which are associated in the finer 
feelings of the mind with the intellectual qualities of taste and genius, and 
which are supposed not remotely to be allied to virtue—putting these all aside, 
he listened alone to that commanding voice within which impelled him to 
higher duties, and led him onward to a nobler field of action. When an 
great enterprise was to be achieved, even at the sacrifice of life, the 
heathen warrior pledged himself, standing by the altars of his gods. On 
a more sacred altar, and for a still nobler purpose, did Howard pledge the 
consistent devotion of an entire life. How he redeemed his pledge and 
fulfilled the awful covenant, let the pages of this work unfold. Surely we 
shall not be blamed for believing that we see him uttering in spirit those 
words of the great philosophic poet of Greece which a later moralist of 
the same country declared should never be absent from the memory,— 

“Ayou 8¢ p’ & Zed, kal od y' } Tempopéevn, 

"Ora oP ipiv és Siarerdypevos, 

Qs Apopa y' doxvos. 

And now let us turn to our narrative. 

On the monument to the memory of Howard in the Cathedral of Saint 
Paul, it is written, that “ He was born at Hackney, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, September 2d, mpccxvi.;” but on what authority this rests is not 
ascertained. A mysterious uncertainty rests upon his birth. What seems 
alone certain is, that he was born between 1720 and 1730. Each of the 
four years 1724, 1725, 1726, and 1727, has been named by his personal 
friends, who it might be presumed would have known the truth—but the 
balance of evidence is in favour of 1725 or 1726. Similar doubts prevail as 
to the locality. Dr. Aikin, one of Howard’s most intimate friends, believes 
he was born at Enfield: the Reverend Mr. Palmer, another of his friends, 


says that Clapton was the place where he first drew his infant breath. 
The present biographer says :— 


a 
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‘There was at one time a general im- Thus we have four years and four localities 
pression that Cardington (in Bedfordshire), in competition. In the absence of the 
his favourite residence in later life, was original baptismal register, one would 
also the place of his birth ; and, after all, vainly endeavour to reconcile or to arbi- 
it is not unlikely that he was born at his trate between these conflicting accounts.’’ 
father’s usual residence in Smithfield. 

John Howard, the father, was a merchant of London, and seems to have 
been the architect of his own fortunes; for the family pedigree can be 
traced no higher in its ascent. When he had amassed a moderate com- 
petency he retired from business: this occurred at the time of his son’s 
birth. He had a house to which he resorted at Enfield, a larger one at 
Hackney, and a farm at Cardington, which was probably a small patrimo- 
nial property. Of Howard’s mother little is known, except that her maiden 
name was Cholmley. This mother he had the misfortune to lose in his 
infancy ; and he was placed with the wife of a farmer to nurse. Little is 
known of his earliest years, except that they were sickly ; but he is men- 
tioned as a modest, silent, sweet-tempered child. His first master was a 
Reverend John Wortley, with whom he remained seven years ; and left him, 
as he himself told Dr. Aikin, “not fully taught in any one thing.” From 
this school he was removed to an academy in London, under the manage- . 
ment of Mr. John Eames, “a Fellow of the Royal Society, a friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and a man of most extensive attainments and exemplary 
character.” He was connected with the Protestant Dissenters, and 
appointed Professor of Divinity to their seminary, where also Dr. Price 
received his education. How far Howard profited by the means afforded 
by this able and learned master, and what was the extent of his attainments 
in after life, seems to be a matter of doubt. Dr. Aikin decides one way, 
and Dr. Stennett another. The former says, “ Of the classic writers of 
Greece or Italy his knowledge was next to nothing ; of languages, ancient 
or modern, excepting perhaps French, ditto. In the literature of his own 
country he was very imperfectly versed ; and to his dying hour he was never 
able to write his native tongue with either elegance of diction or grammatical 
correctness.” The account from the other quarter is so directly at variance 
with this, that the two friends can scarcely be supposed to be speaking of 
the same person.—* He was a man,” says Dr. Stennett, “ of great learning, 
deeply read in polite literature, and conversant with most of the modern 
languages.” It is vain to attempt to reconcile these conflicting statements, 
or to draw any middle point between them ; but we may remark that the 
extreme activity of Howard’s life, and his occupation in nobler pursuits 
than the mere acquirement of learning, must have prevented him being 
deeply acquainted with languages which are very difficult to acquire, and as 
difficult, without constant practice, to preserve. The elder Howard, retain- 
ing his old commercial tastes, had destined that his son should follow the 
same path that had led himself to fortune and independence. When there- 
fore he left Mr. Eames he was bound an apprentice to Messrs. Newnham 
and Shipley, wholesale grocers, of Watling Street, in the city ; the large 
sum of seven hundred pounds being paid down with him. Thus he entered 
on the high road of business—and before him was the full prospect of passing 
life asa London merchant. Before the period of apprenticeship had expired, 
that is on 9th September, 1742, Howard's father died. The property which 
he left was then considered large. To his son he bequeathed seven thousand 
pounds in money, all his landed property, his plate, books, pictures, and 
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half his library ; to his daughter he left eight thousand pounds, and the 
family jewels and wardrobe. 

As soon as he was his own master Howard freed himself from his ap- 
prenticeship, and set out on his travels abroad ; he was absent, it is pre- 
sumed, between one and two years, and on his return took up his residence 
at Stoke Newington. Here he led a quiet, studious, and simple life. 
“ Part of each day,” we are told, “he regularly passed on horseback, riding 
in the lanes about the village. It is said, in a contemporary biographical 
notice, that he would frequently ride out a mile or two into the country, 
fasten his nag to a tree, or turn him loose to browse upon the wayside ; and 
then, throwing himself upon the grass, under a friendly shade, would read 
and cogitate for hours.” In this suburban hamlet, so favourite a residence 
of the dissenters, he went to lodge with a Mrs. Sarah Loidore or Lardeau, 
for it is not certain which of the two names she rejoiced to hold. Howard 
was twenty-five; Mrs. Loidore a widow of fifty-two; her husband having 
been clerk in a neighbouring white-lead manufactory. She possessed 
neither wealth nor beauty, nor youth nor health ; but she was a woman of 
a kindly and good disposition. She served Howard carefully and tenderly 
during a severe illness, and as the reward of gratitude he offered her his 
hand. The period of marital happiness was short; his wife expired, after 
long suffering, in the third year of her marriage, and a tombstone in the 
churchyard of Saint Mary’s, Whitechapel, though nearly obliterated by 
time, still marks where the mortal remains of the first wife of Howard lie. 
At her death he settled her little property on her sister, distributed the 
greater part of his furniture among the poorer inhabitants of the parish, 
and took temporary lodgings in Saint Paul’s Churchyard. 

Again he determined to go abroad, and he was directed in the choice of 
the country he should visit by that benevolence and humanity which were the 
leading features of his character, consistent throughout from youth to age. 
The beautiful capital of Portugal was at that time lying in ruins. The 
palaces of the rich and the hovels of the poor were lying side by side in the 
dust. The privations and sufferings of the inhabitants were extreme, and 
Howard determined to hasten with all possible speed to their assistance. He 
took his passage by the Hanover packet, which however never completed her 
destined voyage, being taken by a French privateer and carried into Brest. 
While on board the captured vessel he was kept without food for forty 
hours together, and was long confined in the damp and filthy dungeons of 
the Castle, without even straw to sleep on ; and then, after food had been 
long withheld, at length a ‘leg of mutton was brought and thrown into 
the cell—as horseflesh is thrown into the dens of wild beasts—for the 
starving captives to scramble for, tear with their teeth, and devour as best 
they could.” He was then after some time removed to Carpaix, and 
“he was permitted to return to England, in order that he might with 
greater chance of success endeavour to induce the government to make a 
suitable exchange for him—on simply pledging his honour that if unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt he would instantly return to his captivity.” He now 
retired to his small patrimonial estate at Cardington, near Bedford, a place 
endeared to him by the tenderest recollections, and which “ was hence- 
forth, absent or present, evermore his home.” To the small farm he inhe- 
rited he made additions by the purchase of other property, and began va- 
rious improvements on his estate, which he carried through with his usual 
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zeal and perseverance. Thus two or three years passed away, when he 
went for a second time to the sacred altar of marriage. The bride on 
whom his affections were placed was Henrietta Leeds, daughter of Edward 
Leeds, of Croxton, in Cambridgeshire, serjeant-at-law. The marriage 
was solemnized on the 25th of April, 1758, ears. been very judicious] 
preceded by a stipulation made between John and Henrietta, “ that in 
matters in which there should be a difference of opinion between them, his 
voice (the voice of John) should rule.” This, the biographer expressively 
adds, was found a proposition “ very useful in practice,” ad perhaps a 
little unwelcome to the ears of a bride ; but Howard was now thirty years 
old, had the experience afforded by a former marriage, and no doubt meant 
to hold the sceptre of command with a gentle as well as prudent hand. 
During his rural leisure, pleased with his “ domus et placens uxor,” he 
pursued the study of natural philosophy, and such departments of science as 
have a direct relation to natural theology ; and in May 1756 was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Three short papers which he sent at dif- 
ferent intervals to the Society were deemed of sufficient interest to be 
printed in the yearly Transactions. They were all connected with the 
subject of temperature. “ A noteworthy instance,” says his biographer, 
“ of his devotion to the business in hand, whatsoever that might be—the 
quality which, more than any other, was the source of his great after-reputation 
—is related in connexion with these meteorological observations. At the 
bottom of his garden at Cardington he had placed a thermometer ; and, as 
soon as the frosty weather had set in, he used to leave his warm bed at 
two o'clock every morning, walk in the bitter morning air to his thermome- 
ter, examine it by his lamp, and write down its register,—which done to his 
satisfaction, he would coolly betake himself again to bed.” So passed on 
the time of this well-suited and well-disposed couple, who, while employed 
in altering and embellishing their own residence, were not forgetful of 
their poorer brethren and dependents around them, for they devoted a con- 
siderable portion both of leisure and of fortune to improve the dwellings of 
the labourers on their estate; and so earnest were they on these acts of 
duty and benevolence, that Henrietta Howard, within a short period of her 
marriage, is reported to have sold the greater part of her jewels, and a 
plied the money to the formation of a fund for the purpose of relieving the 
sick and destitute. For the sake of his wife’s health he removed from Card- 
ington to a place called Watcombe, near Lymington, where he bought a small 
estate; but the air of that district was not favourable, and they returned again 
to Bedfordshire, and to their former amusements and occupations; and 
chiefly, or far above all, in carrying out his plans for the spiritual advantage 
and temporal improvement of the poor around them. One of Howard's 
notions regarding property was, that what was not wanting to his expen- 
diture, and might be called a superfluous portion, should not be hoarded 
up. Hence, when his accounts were taken at the end of the year, if there 
was a balance of income over expenditure, he deemed it to be his duty 
either to lay the surplus out in some useful work, or else to carry it in a 
lump to a charitable fund. A short time after their marriage, on striking 
the balance at Christmas, they found a small surplus—and as they had been 
toiling and building for a considerable time, to indulge his wife, Howard 
proposed that this morning should be spent in a trip to London; but his 
wife suggested that it would be better to build another cottage, and so the 
journey of pleasure was relinquished, and the pleasing task of duty was 
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willingly performed. But in the midst of these benevolent designs and 
frugal enjoyments, and occupations, the domestic happiness was doomed to 
perish at once by a sudden and unexpected blow. On Sunday, March 
1765, his wife died, a few days after giving birth to a son, and when she 
was considered to be beyond all risk ; but this was her only child, born after 
several married years, and she was forty years old. His biographer tells us,— 





* The day of his wife’s death, was held 
sacred in his calendar,—kept for evermore 
as a day of fasting and meditation. Every 
thing connected with her memory, how 
distantly soever, was hallowed in his mind 
by the association. Many years after her 
demise, on the eve of his departure on one 
of his long and perilous journeys across 
the continent of Europe, he was walking 
in the gardens with the son whose birth 
had cost the precious life, examining some 
plantations which they had recently been 


making, and arranging a plan for future 
improvements. On coming to the planted 
walk, he stood still; there was a pause in 
the conversation ; the old man’s thoughts 
were busy with the past: at length he 
broke silence :—‘ Jack,’ said he, in a ten- 
der and solemn tone, ‘in case I should 
not come back, you will pursue this work 
as you may think proper ; but remember, 
this walk was planted by your mother, 
and if ever you touch a twig of it, may 
my blessing never rest upon you!’ ”’ 


For eighteen months the bereaved husband continued to reside in the 


solitude of Cardington ; but his health being affected by this long indul- 
gence of sorrow, he was persuaded to change the scene: he went to Bath, 
—to London,—and took a short tour in Holland: he then returned once 
more—resigned his son to thosé who were to superintend his education, 
and departed for Italy. It was his original design to pass the winter in 
Southern Italy, but when he arrived at Turin, his health was so much 
improved, that such a residence was no longer necessary. An extract 
from his memoranda, under “ November 30, 1769,—Turin,” is here given, 
which contains the mental picture drawn by himself, and which may be 
therefore considered an authentic portrait, of which the leading features 
and lineaments remained unchanged till death. 


“My return, without seeingthesouthern distance from my dear boy, determines 


part of Italy, was on much deliberation, — 
as I feared a misimprovement of a talent 
spent for mere curiosity, at the loss of 
many Sabbaths, and as many donations 
must be suspended for my pleasure—which 
would have been, as I hope, contrary 
to the general conduct of my life ;—and 
which, on a retrospective view on a death- 
bed, would cause pain, as unbecoming a 
disciple of Christ—whose mind should be 
formed in my soul. These thoughts, with 


me to check my curiosity and be on the 
return. Oh! why should vanity and folly 
—pictures and baubles—or even the stu- 
pendous mountains, beautiful hills, or rich 
valleys,which ere long willall be consumed, 
engross the thoughts of a candidate for an 
everlasting kingdom! .... Look for- 
ward, oh, my soul! How low, how mean, 
how little, is everything, but what has a 
view to that glorious world of light and 
life and love }*”’ 


In his way back he passed through Geneva and Paris, and made his 
route bend to Holland, a favourite country with him,—“the only one, 
except our own, where propriety and elegance are combined, and, above all, 
to be esteemed for religious liberty.” As however he approached home more 
nearly his state of health again declined ; and when he arrived in Holland, 
his weakness was so great and his spirits so low that a return to Carding- 
ton was declared by his medical adviser to be perilous; and, therefore, 
though reluctantly, he was persuaded to resume his original plan, and 
retrace his steps to Italy,—where we find him in May 1770; but he could 
not have remained long either at Naples or Rome, for in July he was at 
Heidelberg—again in Holland in September ; and soon after he returned 
to England. In 1773 he was nominated to the office of High Sheriff of 
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Bedford, the duties of which he considered worthy of his serious at- 
tention, and which he faithfully discharged. It was at this time, and 
perhaps from his holding this office, that his attention was first drawn to 
the state of the prisons in England. The prison at Bedford, it is justly 
observed, was a fitting scene for the inauguration of his philanthropic 
career. Its walls were already glorified by the long captivity of Bunyan, 
who was confined there for twelve years after the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty—1660-1672 ; and here he wrote his famous allegory—perhaps 
the most popular book in the English language, and read most by those 
who read no other book except the Bible. In Howard's introduction to 
his work on Prisons, he says,“ The distress of prisoners came more 
immediately under my notice when I was Sheriff of the county of Bedford ; 
and the circumstance which excited me to activity in their behalf, was the 
seeing some, who were declared not guilty, dragged back to gaol, and 
locked up again until they should pay sundry fees to the gaoler, the clerk 
of assize, &c. And looking into the prisons, I beheld scenes of calamity, 
which I grew daily more and more anxious to alleviate.” * Towards the 
close of 1773, Howard began his tours of inspection—“and was gradually 
led on to extend them to the neighbouring counties,—then into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of the British empire,—then over the greater part 
of Europe,—and finally, to the other continents of the globe.” He 
commenced his inquiries at Cambridge, and thence proceeded to Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton, Leicester, and Nottingham, and other places; and 
it will well repay the time and attention which our readers may bestow 
on it if they will turn to the work from which our briefer narrative is formed, 
and there read the account he gives of the abodes of misery in those days. 
Howard had scarcely returned from one journey before he commenced 
another for the same purpose, in a different part of England, through the 
counties of Herts, Wilts, Berks, Dorset, and Hants. 

A third journey was performed to the North, and another again to Ely, 
where, on account of the insecurity of the building, he found that the 
gaolers “ adopted the cheaper plan of chaining the prisoners on their backs 
to the floor, passing over them several bars of iron, and fastening an iron 
collar, covered with spikes, round their necks, as well as placing a heavy 
bar of the same metal over their legs, to prevent attempts to escape.” 
There was no fixed allowance of food—no water—no surgeon—no chap- 
lain—no house of prayer—no infirmary for the sick—no straw to lie on 
for those who were yet in health. And at Norwich “there was an under- 
ground dungeon for male felons, into which the inmate descended by a 
ladder, the floor of which was often one or two feet deep in water!” 
These may be taken as particular examples of the general system, certainly 
not in all cases carried out to such extremes of violence and barbarity, but 
in all evincing systematic oppression and neglect. With the assistance of 
Mr. Popham, Member for Taunton, the general state of the prisons was 
brought before Parliament, under the form of a particular Bill. Howard 
was examined. 


‘‘This examination,’’ we read, “on a important,excited nosmall degree of public 
subject so novel, and at the same time so attention. Howard’s answers to the va- 





* We have, for brevity sake, given rather the essence than the whole of this pas- 
sage, giving the material points. The original may be seen, p. 141 of Mr. Dixon’s 
Work.—Rev. 
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rious questions proposed to him were so 
clear, unreserved, and practical—his testi- 
mony against the manifold abuses of the 
penal system were so logical and conclu- 
sive—his evidence amply supported by 
facts and illustrated from minute personal 
knowledge as to the unhealthiness of the 
majority of the prisons of this country, 
and his several suggestions for their im- 
provement, were so satisfactory to his 
auditors that, on the House resuming, the 
chairman, Sir Thomas Clavering, at the 
instance of the Committee, moved—‘ That 
John Howard, esq. be called to the bar, 
and that Mr. Speaker do acquaint him 
that the House are very sensible of the 
humanity and zeal which have led him to 
visit the several gaols of this kingdom, 
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and to communicate to the House the 
interesting observations which he has 
made upon that subject.’ He was accord- 
ingly called for, and in the name of the 
supreme legislature of his country was 
thanked for his philanthropic exertions— 
an honour seldom accorded by that body 
to other than the ministers of war and 
conquest. A circumstance, however, oc- 
curred during this very examination which 
shows how little his sublime patriotism 
and philanthropy were appreciated at first. 
One of the members, surprised at the ex- 
tent and minuteness of his inspections, 
requested to be informed at whose expense 
he travelled! ‘ A question to which,’ Dr. 
Aikin says, ‘he could hardly reply with- 
out expressing some indignant emotion.’ ” 


On his examination being concluded, Howard again set out on his pil- 





grimage of humanity. He visited the chief places in the North of England, 
and parts of Wales, and on his return pursued his researches among the 
various prisons of the metropolis. ‘“ He was out daily, traversing the vast 
area of the metropolis, penetrating into all kinds of dark nooks and corners. 
Nothing was too obscure to escape his vigilance ; no prison, compter, or 
sponging-house was too paltry for his visitations ;” and his zealous labours 
were rewarded by two Bills which passed the House of Commons, which 
soon became law, and which tended in a considerable degree to mitigate the 
evils and prevent the injustice of the former system. 

Again Howard was on his journey to the West of England. At Cardiff, 
“a circumstance came to his knowledge which must have caused him not 
a little regret that his visit had not been somewhat earlier. A poor man 
had been confined in the gaol for an exchequer debt of seven pounds: for 
ten long years he had borne up against the hardships of his dungeon, but 
with small hope of ever regaining his liberty. At length his strength and 
patience were exhausted. He had given way, and died of that sickness of 
the heart—long-baffled hope—only a short time before the Friend of the 
Captive entered his now deserted cell.” 

In 1769, in consequence of some circumstances attending the political 
parties at Bedford which are related in Mr. Dixon’s work, Howard was 
put up, together with Mr. Whitbread, as candidate for the borough. 





‘«¢ There was little time for deliberation, 
and Howard (when applied to) decided at 
once. He threw himself into the scale. 
His motives for so doing can hardly be 
considered personal. The thought which 
chiefly actuated him was a desire to open 
- up to Anglican Dissenters a path to public 
employments and parliamentary honours. 
. . « It is a pleasing instance of the great 
respect in which his character was held by 
those who knew him most intimately as a 


The result of the election was, 
lowest on the poll. 


neighbour and a magistrate, that we find 
men of all ranks and creeds, forgetting 
their petty jealousies of him arid of each 
other, . . . banding themselves together 
to fight under his banner the common 
battle against injustice and corruption. 
Some of the most orthodox ministers and 
members of the English Church did them- 
selves and their denomination credit on 
this occasion by cordially acting with 
Howard’s committee to secure his return.’’ 


however, against him, and he was the 


He now determined to travel into foreign countries to 


make a more comprehensive and systematic inquiry into the gaol-system, 
and he quitted England in April 1775 to visit France, Germany, and 
Holland, At Paris, an instance of his enthusiastic and fearless pursuit of 
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his object is mentioned. He in vain endeavoured to obtain access to the 
Bastille. No influence availed to open its fearful portals. He had ex- 
hausted every means of forcing an entry, and, failing to obtain any, he 
loitered round it for hours, hoping that chance might effect an entrance 
when influence had failed. One day he presented himself_at the outer 
gate, rung the bell loudly, and on its being opened by the officer in charge 
boldly stepped in, passed the sentry, walked coolly through a file of guards 
who were on duty, and advanced as far as he could, that is, up to the great 
drawbridge in the inner court. While standing there, contemplating the 
dismal structure, an officer ran up to him, greatly surprised and agitated at 
the unusual apparition of a stranger in that place, and, as his manner 
appeared portentous and suspicious, the Philanthropist thought it prudent 
to retreat on the instant, which he did, repassing the guard, who were 
mute with astonishment at his strange temerity, and thus regained his 
freedom. At Amsterdam, Howard was surprised to find the general 
average of crime remarkably low, of fraudulency still lower : 





‘¢ There were at the time of his visit but 
siz delinquents confined in the gaols of 
that rich commercial depdt, and, what is 
perhaps still moreremarkable, only eighteen 
debtors. The restraining agents were 
moral not material, resulting from educa- 
tion and public opinion rather than from 
fear of bodily suffering. To be in prison 
for debt was considered in Holland as an 
indelible disgrace. Howard, as usual, goes 
at once to the root of the matter: ‘The 
principal cause that debtors as well as 
capital offenders are few, is the great care 
that is taken to train up the children of 
the poor, and indeed of all others, to in- 
dustry. The States do not transport con- 
victs, but men are put to labour in the 
rasp-houses, and women to proper work 


in the spin-houses, upon this professed 
maxim, Make them diligent and they will 
be honest. Great care is taken to give 
them moral and religious instruction and 
reform their manners, for their own and 
the public good; and I am well informed 
that many come out sober and honest. 
Some have even chosen to continue and 
work in the house after their discharge. 
Offenders are sentenced to these houses 
according to their crimes, for seven, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and even ninety-nine years, 
but, to prevent despair, seldom for life. 
As an encouragement to sobriety and in- 
dustry, those who distinguish themselves 
by such behaviour are discharged before 
the expiration of their term,’ ”’ 


It is said that, as the result of Howard’s investigations of punishment 


and prison discipline abroad and at home, he found that in almost every 
country of the continent he had yet visited the prisoners were employed, and 
that regular and hard work was used as the correctional agent, while 


in England it was simply confinement. 


‘¢T have been very particular in my ac- 
counts of foreign houses of correction, 
especially in the freest states, to counter- 
act a notion prevailing among us, that 
compelling prisoners to work, especially 
in public, was inconsistent with the prin- 


He says, 


taking away the lives of such numbers— 
either by execution or the diseases of our 
prisons—seem to make little impression 
upon us; of such force is custom and pre- 
judice in silencing the voice of good sense 
and humanity.’’ 





ciples of English liberty, at the time that 


On his return home, seven entire months, from November 1775 to May 
1776, were spent in his prison visitations, and it is said that his influence 
was now beginning to be felt in the voluntary reform of ancient abuses. 
Though he was not invested with any official powers, the ascendancy of 
his personal character, added to a respect for the disinterested motives of 
his mission, effected more than mere legal enactments could have done.* 


* In the county gaols of Chelmsford, Worcester, Horsham, Monmouth, Gloucester, 
Exeter, Bodmin, and Reading, they were all under the custodianship of women?! 
—REv. 
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No neglect escaped his vigilance, and on bringing his new examinations to 
a close, “ He felt so conscious of the advantages he had derived from this 
laborious revision of his old observations, that he resolved to make another 
extensive journey over the continent for similar purposes, and to visit the 
gaols of countries which he had not previously seen, before committing his 
important work to the press.” 

In this journey Switzerland seemed to present a striking superiority to 
all other countries on the continent in her prison discipline. He saw not 
a single person in fetters. The scale of punishment was regulated by light. 
The greater the crime the darker the cell. In many of the cantons the 
gaols were quite empty. At Berne Howard saw and conversed with the 
celebrated Haller, who gave it as his opinion that the gaol fever in 
England was owing entirely to the over-crowded state of the prisons, in 
conjunction with filth, misery, insufficient diet, and want of fresh water ; 
and Howard returned to England profoundly impressed with tiie superiority 
of the continental nations over his own, and with their more humane and 
enlightened view of the subject of imprisonment. He says, 





‘When I formerly made the tour of 
Europe I seldom had occasion to envy 
foreigners anything I saw, with respect to 
their situation, their religion, manners, 
or government. In my late journeys to 
view their prisons, I was sometimes put to 
the blush for my native country. The 
reader will scarcely feel from my narration 
the same emotions of shame and regret as 
the comparison excited in me on behold- 


ing the difference with my own eyes. But, 
from the account J have given him of 
foreign prisons, he may judge whether a 
design of reforming our own be merely 
visionary—whether idleness, debauchery, 
disease, and famine be the necessary at- 
tendants of a prison, or only connected 
with it in our ideas for want of a more 
perfect knowledge and more enlarged 
views.’’ * 





Incollecting his important materials Howard had now travelled no less than 
13,418 miles, and on coming up to London he obtained the assistance of his 
friend, Mr. Densham, in arranging his vast mass of documents into syste- 
matic order ; it was then to be subjected to the literary supervision of Dr. 
Price, who went through the whole mass with great care, and suggested 
many improvements in the style and arrangement. At Warrington also, 
where the work was printed, he had the further assistance of Dr. Aikin, 
then settled there as a surgeon, and who read over the sheets as they issued 
from the press. On the first appearance of the work it excited great 
attention, for it had been long and anxiously expected. The biographer 
says that Beccaria’s well known book on Crimes and Punishments was a great 
favourite with Howard; he studied ‘it deeply, quoted it frequently, and 
appears to have concurred in almost every point with its humane and 
philanthropic principles, and it is, he says, highly probable that it had 
something to do with his assumption of his great mission. Of Howard's 
habits of life—habits which no doubt had a strong influence on the pre- 
servation of his health in his difficult and dangerous journeys—Mr. Dixon 
has given us an account, part of which we shall transcribe :— 


‘* Howard ate no flesh, drank no wine 
nor spirits, bathed in cold water daily, 


ate little and that at fixed intervals, re- 
tired to bed early, rose early. . . . . 





* At Knaresborough gaol an officer had been cast into it for debt a short time before 
Howard's visit. Having some knowledge of the place, the officer took his dog with 
him to defend him from the vermin which swarmed in the open sewer. In a few days 


the dog was devoured by its insidious enemies, and its master’s hands and face 
were so bitten as to present tothe eye nothing but three great and loathsome sores | 
P. 218.—Rev. 
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This regimen enabled him to penetrate 
fearlessly dungeons into which gaolers and 
hysicians even dared not follow him. 
om his youth upward the lesson of ab- 
stinence had no doubt been learnt in his 
father’s puritanical household; his diet 
had always been of the simplest kind, and 
as he advanced in years the habit of tem- 
perance grew stronger and stronger. Some 
details of his way of living while at War- 
rington have been preserved. . . . . 
Every morning, though it was then in the 
depth of a severe winter, he arose at ¢wo 
o’clock precisely, washed, performed his 
orisons, and then worked at his papers un- 
til seven, when he breakfasted and dressed 
for the day. Punctually at eight he re- 
paired to the printing office, to inspect the 
progress of his sheets through the press. 
There he remained until one, when the 
compositors went to dinner; while they 
were absent he would walk to his lodgings, 
and putting some bread and dried fruit in 
his pocket, sally out for his customary 
exercise—generally a stroll in the suburbs 
of the town—eating, as he trudged along, 
his hermit fare, and drinking therewith a 
glass of cold water begged at some cottager’s 
door. This was his only dinner. By the 
time the printers returned to the office he 
hadusually, but not always, wandered back. 
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Sometimes he would call upon a friend on 
his way, and spend an hour or two in 
pleasant chat, a recreation he rather liked, 
for, though anything but a gossip, he had 
all the social instincts largely developed 
in his nature. At the press he remai 
until the men left off their day’s toil, 
and then either retired to his modest 
lodgings, took a simple dish of tea or 
coffee, performed his household religious 
services—a sacred duty which he never 
under any circumstances, whether at home 
or abroad, suffered himself to omit—and 
retired to rest at an early hour; or re- 
paired to the residence of the Aikins to 
consult with the future doctor upon any 
corrections or alterations which might 
have occurred to him during the day, in 
which case also he retired at his regular 
hour. .... The question of how he pre- 
served himself free from contagion being 
often pressed upon him, he replied—and 
his words are eminently note-worthy— 
‘Next to the free goodness and mercy of 
the Author of my being, temperance and 
cleanliness are my preservatives. Trusting 
in divine Providence, and believing myself 
in the way of my duty, I visit the most 
noxious cells, and while thus employed I 
fear no evil.’’ 


In his long and earlier journeys through the United Kingdom, between 





1773 and 1776, Howard was accompanied by his trusty servant John 
Prole. Mounted on good horses, and starting early, they generally at- 
tained forty miles a-day, and were seldom at loss for a place of rest or 
refreshment. Hardly a cabin which they’ passed, in the remotest and 
unfrequented parts of Scotland or Ireland, but could furnish all they required. 
Some dried biscuit was carried in a wallet, and it was a poor hut indeed 
which could not supply a draught of fresh milk or a cup of spring water, 
for which the hospitable givers were amply rewarded. These abstemious 
habits and simple manners would necessarily bring with them, being so 
different from those of the luxurious world, some appearance of singularity. 
When Howard arrived at any town where he intended to rest for the night 
he would go to the best hotel, order his dinner, with beer and wine, just 
like any other traveller, stipulating that his own servant should wait upon 
him at table. When the cloth was laid, the viands spread out, and the 
host withdrawn, honest Prole would quietly remove the costly luxuries 
from the table to the sideboard, while his master would busy himself in 
preparing his homely repast of bread and milk, upon which he would then 
banquet with gusto, equally to his own satisfaction and that of the land- 
lord. Waiters, postilions, and all persons of their class, he was in the 
habit of paying munificently, being unwilling to have his mind disturbed or 
his temper chafed by paltry disputes about a few pence. He used to say 
that in the expenses of a journey which must necessarily cost three or four 
hundred pounds, twenty or thirty pounds extra were not worth a thought. 


“ Travelling so much as he did,’’ we 
are informed, “he came at length to be 


pretty well known on the roads, and his 
humour to be appreciated; indeed, con- 
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sidering the practical way in which his 
lessons were enforced, it was not easy to 
misunderstand them. A gentleman who 
travelled with him by post from Warring- 
ton to London told Dr. Aikin a charac- 
teristic anecdote of his method of regu- 
lating postilions. The master of the whip 
on one of the stages appeared to have a 
theory of driving of his own, which was 
by no means agreeable to the travellers. 
To Howarf’s remonstrances he turned a 
deaf ear only. Confident in his own 
system, he would receive no instruction, 
but went on fast or slow, roughly or 
smoothly, as best suited his manner. All 
plagues, however, come to anend. When 
the travellers arrived at the post for change 
of horses, Howard requested the landlord 


to send for some poor and industrious 
widow from the village, and then placing 
her face to face with the amazed follower 
of Jehu, counted out to the latter his full 
fare, telling him, at the same time, that 
he should not bestow upon him the usual 
gratuity given to postilions on account of 
his misconduct ; but, to convince him that 
he withheld it from a sentiment of justice, 
and not from any meaner motive, he would 
make a present to the poor widow of 
double the sum; and having counted out 
the money to her, dismissed them. This 
was his usual custom; and without violence 
or angry words it soon produced, wherever 
he was known, a ready compliance with 
his wishes.” 


In his earlier tours on the continent Howard travelled alone, but when 


his servant married he promoted a youth named Thomasson to succeed 
him as the companion of his various pilgrimages. The lad had been brought 
up at the cradle of his child, and he also at a future year was to bend over 
the father’s tomb. In 1777 Howard was suddenly called to London to the 
deathbed of his only sister, but arrived too late to take the last farewell. Her 
fortune was bequeathed to him, and this accession to his means enabled 
him to pursue his projects of benevolence without diminishing the propert 

that was to be bequeathed to his son. Soon after this he went to Holland, 
to gain information on the subject of their prisons of industry, as govern- 
ment was directing its attention to this subject. At the Hague he met 
with a very serious accident, being knocked down by a runaway horse. 
The bruises were accompanied with inflammatory fever, and for more than 


six weeks his recovery was despaired of. 

Passing on through Prussia to Vienna, he made a short stay at Prague, 
and was induced to make a call at the principal monastery of the order of 
Capucine friars in that city. We must now give the story as it is told 


to us :— 


‘* A very curious observer of men, 
Howard liked to see the effect of various 
kinds of discipline upon the mind and 
character, and in this instance he was per- 
haps attracted by the ascetic reputation of 
this order of friars. It was a fast-day 
when he made his visit ; but judge of his 
surprise and indignation when, on entering 
the great hall, he saw the holy fathers 
seated at-dinner round a table sumptuously 
furnished with the most delicate and costly 
viands which the season and country could 
furnish. Being known to some of the 
principal persons present, he was politely 
invited to sit down and partake of the 
feast. Had it been a palace instead of a 
monastery he would have refused, it being 
contrary to his usual habits to indulge in 
such dainty food; but to see such costly 
extravagance in a religious-house was more 
than his severe sense of fitness could 
quietly brook. He therefore not only 
declined their proffered hospitalities, but, 


turning to the elder monks, read them a 
pretty sharp lecture on the subject, telling 
them he had been led to suppose that they 
had retired from the world in order to live 
a life of abstemiousness and prayer, in- 
stead of which he found they had turned 
their dwelling into a house of revelry and 
drunkenness. The jolly fathers, whatever 
they may have thought of their heretical 
reprover, deemed it politic to ap 

alarmed at the tone which he had taken, 
especially when he told them he was going 
to Rome, where he would see his holiness 
their master, and could ascertain if such 
loose discipline met with his approval. 
This threat went home. Next morning 
four or five of the penitent fathers waited 
upon him at his hotel, to beg his pardon 
for the offence which he had witnessed, 
aud to implore his silence on the subject 
at head-quarters. Howard answered that 
he would make no promise ; on the con- 
trary, he would be guided entirely by cir- 
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cumstances. He would take the necessary 
means to be well informed as to whether 
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were, they might be certain that he would 
do as he had said. With this, after giving 


the offence were repeated or not, and would 
be governed by the result. If it were not 
repeated, he would use his own discretion 


him a solemn promise that such disorderly 
violation of their rules should not again 
be permitted, the deputation withdrew.’’ 


as to what course he should take; if it , 


In the gaol of Vienna there were subterraneous dungeons and infuriated 
prisoners, perpetual solitude, perpetual misery, and disease. Such it was 
half a century ago, when the eye of humanity for the first time surveyed the 
extent of its cruelty. Now fifty years have rolled away and are gone ; but 


even now, says the biographer of Howard,— 


‘‘ Let us listen for 4 moment to the 
voice of a more recent victim of the Aus- 
trian court—the young and patriotic 
Count Gonfalonieri, whose crime it was to 
be an Italian and to love his country. In 
a few of the most awful lines ever penned, 
thus wrote he the story of a life :—‘ I 
am an old man now; yet by fifteen years 
my soul is younger than my body! fif- 
teen years I existed (for I did not live—it 
was not life) in the selfsame dungeon, ten 
feet square! During six years I hada 
companion; nine years I wasalone! I 
never could rightly distinguish the face of 
him who shared my captivity in the eter- 
nal twilight of our cell. The first year we 
talked incessantly together ;—we related 
our past lives—our joys for ever gone— 
over and over again. The next year we 
communicated our ideas to each other on 
all subjects. The third year we had no 
ideas to communicate; we were beginning 


to lose the power of reflection. The fourth, 
at intervals of a month or so, we would 
open our lips to ask each other if it were 
indeed possible that the world went on as 
gay and bustling as when we formed a 
portion of mankind. The fifth year we 
were silent. The sixth, he was taken 
away—lI never knew where, to execution 
or to liberty ; but I was glad when he was 
gone ; even solitude was better than the 
dim vision of that pale, vacant face. After 
that I was alone. Only one event broke 
in upon my nine years’ vacancy. One day 
(it must have been a year or two after my 
companion left me) the dungeon door 
was opened, and a voice—I know not 
whence—uttered these words: ‘ By order of 
his imperial majesty, I intimate to you,- 
that your wife died a year ago.’ 

the door was shut; I heard no more. 
They had but flung this great agony in 
upon me, and left me alone with it again.” 


At Vienna, Howard accepted an invitation to dine with Maria Theresa, 


and at the table of Sir Robert Murray Keith, English Ambassador, he 
alarmed all the courtly guests by declaring “ that the emperor had only 
abolished one species of torture (the rack ) to establish another still more 


cruel (the dungeon ).” 
through Trieste to Venice, and so to 


‘¢ A simple incident occurred in one of 
the prisons, which, as it is characteristic 
of the man and of the country of his so- 
journ, is worth relating. According to his 
ustial custom where he considered the al- 
lowance of food rather too low, Howard, 
on his first visit to the gaol called Delle 
Stinche, left a small sum of money to buy 
a quantity of beef and mutton to be distri- 
buted in rations to the men, and some tea 
and sugar for the women. He thought no 
more of it; but on paying a second visit 
two or three days after, he was unexpect- 
edly greeted at his entrance with hymns 


Pursuing his journey through Styria, he passes 


Florence. 


and choruses of thanks from the grateful 
recipients of his bounty. The motive of 
his liberality—a thing to them, outcasts 
of society, shut off from all gentler chari 
ties of life, so unusual—they could not 
comprehend, otherwise than by referri 

it to a supernatural cause. As he walk 

in, they fell down at his feet, and would 
have worshipped him, had he not taken 
pains to convince them that he was only 
a poor mortal creature, like themselves, 
whose sole objections was to do them 
good, but not to receive their homage.” 


When at Rome he exerted all his influence to gain permission to inspect 








the dungeons of the Inquisition, but in vain; the portals were not to be 
unbarred, and he haunted for hours the fatal building, as he had done the 
Bastille at Paris; till his appearance began to excite the suspicions of the 
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janitors, and he was warned of the peril which he incurred. Where Howard 
failed to penetrate has since been laid open by the suppression of the Office, 
and a description of the construction of the contents of these mysterious 
abodes of darkness and torture may be read in the pages of the present 
work. 

It is mentioned as a curious fact, that, on searching the archives of the 
Inquisition, though everything appeared as if in its usual place, the most 
important trials were not to be found; such, for instance, as those of 
Galileo Galilei and of Giordano Bruno ; nor was there the correspondence 
regarding the Reformation in England, in the sixteenth century, nor 
any other precious records. It is presumed that they were buried by the 
Dominican fathers. Certain it is, that in 1846, shortly after the departure 
of the Pope from Rome, the civic guard came in much haste to the Holy 
Office, from having observed great clouds of smoke issuing from one of its 
chimneys, accompanied by a strong smell of burnt paper. 

At Naples, Howard found the common crime to be that of assassination ; 
and he did not hesitate to assert, as the result of his observation, that 
more murders, and attempts at murder, took place annually in the city of 
Naples than in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. The hospitals were 
crowded with the victims of the stiletto, and the prisons and churches were 
full of the culprits. How the genus of crime of this kind varies. With 
us, fifty years ago, it showed itself in highway robbery ; that repressed, 
it broke out in more safe and profitable burglary ; and now, in our enor- 
mous metropolis,—the capacious hive of increasing misery, vice, and crime,— 
those who are in rank and ability below burglars, in their desperate necessity 
are becoming the terror of the nightly streets. The stiletto seems the 
peculiar weapon of the people of the South, and to belong to countries 
professing the Catholic religion, and offering sanctuaries to the assassin ; 
for he is more ready to commit murder who believes at the same moment 
that he is sure of saving his own life. Wonderful indeed was the spirit 
that urged Howard onward,—‘“ that strong benevolence of soul,” that 
never rested till it had fulfilled its task. Arriving in England from a 
foreign tour of nearly 5000 miles, he after a very short repose set out 
again on a new journey of inspection. This home journey, we are told, 
was in fact one of the longest and most laborious he had undertaken— 
occupying from January to the end of November, in 1779, in the course 
of which he traversed almost every county in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land,—travelling to and fro 6990 miles; and he had the delight of 
finding the work of improvement going on, though slowly, and with some 
flagrant exceptions: when at last an act was obtained for building two 
penitentiary houses to try the great experiment of Home Correctional 
Discipline,—and Howard was named as first supervisor of the undertaking ; 
but this appointment, from circumstances related in the narrative, too long 
for us now to enter into, he thought it right to resign; the project was 
abandoned, and the Botany Bay transportation adopted in its stead. 
Knowing that there were large districts on the continent of Europe still 
unexplored by him, and consequently much suffering yet unrelieved, again 
he set forth in May 1781, and proceeded to Holland. When he was in 
Denmark he saw the room in which Counts Struensee and Brandt had 
been immured in consequence of the charges which the King had made 
against his wife, the sister of George the Third. He noticed that chains 
were rivetted to the wall, to which they had been bound, in order to render 
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the confinement more irksome. When the first of these unhappy nobles 
was brought out of the dungeon, after rather more than three months’ 
captivity—although in the presence of a terrible death—he exclaimed, 
‘Oh, what a blessing is fresh air!” In the courts of law at Stockholm, 
Howard observed some customs which pleased him greatly, and which we 
hope soon to see adopted in our own country, as a clear and compendious 
substitution for the cumbersome machinery of the ecclesiastical courts. In a 
prosecution of a man for beating his wife, the senior magistrate pleaded 
the cause of the woman, and when his statement was completed, he and 
the other parties concerned withdrew. The judge then consulted the 
book of laws, and being satisfied, called them again,—caused the law to be 
read, and passed sentence; whereupon the parties, the active and passive, 
the beating and the beater, bowed and retired. Domestic disputes among 
the poor were settled in this way, to the mutual satisfaction of the parties, 
—man and wife shaking hands in court, and going off tagether crying 
Sor joy. At St. Petersburg he refused an invitation from the Empress 
to visit her court—his object, as he said, being not the palace but the 
dungeon—and accordingly he saw two criminals suffer the punishment of 
the Anout ; one of whom was a woman—the man soon died from its effects. 
In December he arrived in England, and in January set off on a new tour 
in the British States. When in Dublin, the University conferred on 
him the title of Doctor of Civil Laws, an honour of which he was deeply 
sensible. But we must now cease to linger over the narrative we have to 
complete, and briefly mention the remaining enterprises of this ever active 
and ever benevolent friend of humanity. 

In January, 1763, he embarked at Falmouth for Portugal, in the 
criminal policy of which country he found a most singular anomaly, that of 
permitting a criminal to go at large on parole after condemnation to death. 
One man is mentioned by Howard, who, condemned in this way, resumed 
his usual employments in the country. Years passed on; the old offence 
was almost forgotten, in the man’s mind, and he believed himself forgiven, 
but when seven year's had elapsed an order was issued for his execution. 
Stedfast to his promise, though horror-struck by the unexpected blow, he 
returned at once; and then the magistrates, either struck by his honesty, 
or softened by a sense of the cruelty of the delayed punishment, obtained 
his pardon. At Madrid he obtained a glimpse only at the chambers of the 
Inquisition. He saw the painted cap, but not the wheel and tortures. 

On his return he again settled in those quiet intervals of repose at Carding- 
ton, and his friends expected that he would soon make his domestic happiness 
more perfect, by placing it under female care and affection ; but a complete 
mistake of “ Hymen ” for “ Cupid,” was the last adventure of this kind he 
met with. When travelling in a canal-boat in Holland, he met with a young 
lady, very like his deceased Harriet, and accompanied by an elderly person, 
presumed to be her father. The philosopher was struck with the resem- 
blance, and, more and more attracted to the beautiful image and reflection 
of the past, he watched her carefully to the end of the journey, and then 
sent his servant to inquire who she was. Thomasson returned, saying, 
the elderly gentleman was a merchant, and the young lady was his wife. 
The adventure, afterwards told, that took place in Ormond Street, of the 
weeping Amazon, can hardly find a place in the register of Cupid’s court. 
Howard had now traversed every country on the Continent, with the ex- 
ception of Turkey; had inspected all the gaols in the principal cities ; had 
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travelled upwards of 42,000 miles ; and spent upon these visits more than 
80,0007. His career of usefulness then appearing to be closed, Howard 
returned again to Cardington in 1764; but his spirit of philanthropy was 
still unexhausted. The subject of ZLazarettos engaged his attention. He 
got his medical friends, Drs. Aikin, Jebb, &c. to draw up a set of queries 
respecting the Plague, which he undertook to submit to the medical men 
on the Continent. Thus prepared, he set out alone in November, 1765. 
“ He knew the gravity of the peril he was about to brave, and he would 
not suffer even Thomasson to share it.” The immediate object of his 
journey was to obtain such a knowledge of the nature of the plague, and 
the treatment of it, as might enable him to suggest measures which would 
render the intercourse of his countrymen with the Levantine cities less 
dangerous to the health and safety of Western Europe. These noble aims 
were nearly defeated in their birth; for he received a peremptory order 
from the French government not even to enter France, on pain of being 
sent to the Bastille. What was he todo? His natural strength of mind 
—his zeal—his sense of duty—soon told him. Somehow or other he was 
to go forward on his destined way, and the sword of authority was not to 
stop the messenger of peace. 

At the Hague he procured a disguise, made his way to Brussels, and 
then took a place in the diligence to Paris, where he had the narrowest 
escape of being seized on the night of his arrival. Seizing the first means 
of escape, when a few minutes more would have placed him under sur- 
veillance, he secreted himself till the diligence for Lyons started, and then, 
long before daybreak, was under way to the South, for the first time since 
he left Holland, free from the company of a spy. ‘The police were on his 
track, and it was only a singular accident that prevented his ultimate cap- 
ture. He remained some days at Toulon in disguise, and then bribed the 
captain of a wind-bound vessel to put to sea and carry him to Nice. At 
Rome he had an interview with the Pope, at the earnest request of tue 
pontiff, “‘ who, at parting, laid his hand upon the head of the distinguished 
heretic, saying, good-humouredly,—‘ I know you Englishmen care nothing 
for these things; but the blessing of an old man can do you no harm.’” 
His next letter is from Malta: he writes, “I find one effect from my visits 
to the lazarettos, viz. a heavy headache—a pain across my forehead. As 
I am quite alone, I have need to summon all my courage and resolution. 
You will say it is a great design, and so liable to a fatal miscarriage. I 
must adopt the motto of a Maltese baron, ‘ Von nisi per ardua.’” When 
arrived in the Turkish dominions, he assumed the character of a physician, 
which is there a charmed name. At Constantinople he remained more 
than a month visiting pest-houses, prisons, and hospitals, while the plague 
was raging, and where physicians, friends, and dragomen refused to follow 
him. He always returned from those visits with that scorching pain across 
the temples which he experienced at Malta, though fresh air and exercise 
soon removed it. Instead of returning, as he originally intended, from the 
East by Venice, he now determined not to return to Europe with an im- 
perfect and incomplete knowledge of the great subject to which his inquiries 
were directed ; and, accordingly, “He went back to Smyrna, where the 
plague was raging, to go by an infected vessel to the Adriatic, with a 
foul bill of health, in order that he might be personally subjected to the 
strictest quarantine, and thus become acquainted with the minutest de- 
tails of a lazaretto.” A sailor died of the plague in the very vessel in 
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which he sailed to Salonica. In his voyage to Venice the ship was attacked 
by Barbary pirates, and it was by his courage and self-possession that it 
was saved. ‘There was only one gun of large calibre aboard,—this he 
rammed close to the muzzle with nails and spikes, and, waiting his oppor- 
tunity, sent the contents in amongst the pirates with such effect that they 
sheered off. This was, indeed, a happy deliverance, for the captain, unknown 
to him, had made preparations to blow up the vessel as soon as it should 
have been boarded by the pirates. Arrived at Vienna, he was in rigorous 
quarantine for forty days. In the midst of these bodily sufferings, for he 
was attacked by a burning fever, he received letters which overwhelmed 
him with the deepest mental anguish. “They spoke of the misconduct of 
his son, and hinted at the true cause—the weakness of his intellect.” He 
acknowledged that the contents of these letters were almost beyond his 
strength, and put his fortitude to the severest trial. On his liberation, 
though suffering severely from illness, he crossed to Vienna, and had an 
interview with the Emperor Joseph II., the particulars of which, as he gave 
them, may be read in the work from which we are extracting a shorter 
narrative : and it is worth reading, as it does honour to both parties—to 
the fearless integrity and truthful honour of the one, and to the enlightened 
and benignant character of the other. 

Howard reached England by rapid journeys in February 1787, he went 
down to Cardington, and found his son a very maniac. The house was 
given up to him and his keepers,* and the afflicted father retired to his 
desolate home in London. While the termination of this affliction was still 
in suspense, Howard resolved again to travel, to visit new lands in the East 
he had not yet seen, and extend his inquiries about the plague. It was to 
see Egypt and the States of Barbary, and, if no fatality retained him, to be 
absent two or three years; but his health was now rapidly breaking up, 
and “there was a profound but sweet consciousness that life would not be 
spared him to complete his labour.” “ When he went down to Cardington, 
it was to take a last farewell of scenes and friends so dearly loved and 
honoured. He took a tender interest in going for the last time over the 
ground which he had trodden in happier years,—in standing, in the silent 
eve, by the grave of his beloved wife,—in thinking over all those schemes 
so full of pride and hope, which in younger and happier days he had built. 
Standing one evening with his old gardener in the grounds behind his house, 
and talking of the past with that affectionate familiarity which most men 
would imitate at such a moment, he observed, in a tone tremulous with 
emotion, that, after many years of planning and altering, he had at length 
got everything into the state which Harriet would have best liked,—and 
now he was about to leave it for ever.” Thus in July 1789 he set out on 
his final tour. He did not think it was probable he should return; but, 
he added, “‘ The way to Heaven from Grand Cairo is as near as from 
London.” 

From Moscow he wrote to his friend Dr. Price in September, after 
visiting Berlin and Petersburg ; he was then going to Warsaw :— 

“I go,”’ he writes, ‘‘through Poland saw, which is about 1000 miles. I am 


into Hungary. I hope to have a few pure well—the weather clear—the morn- 
nights of this moon in my journey to War- ings fresh—thermometer 48°, but we have 





* A very striking and affecting account of the origin of this disease, and its fatal 
consequences, may be found in the twelfth chapter of Mr. Dixon’s work. He was 
removed to Dr. Arnold’s asylum at Leicester, and died April 1799.—Rerv. 
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not yet begun fires. I wish for a mild 
climate, and shall then make some pro- 
gress in my European expedition. My 
medical acquaintance give me but little 
hope of escaping the plague in Turkey ; 


but my spirits do not fail me: and, indeed, 
I do not look back, but would readily en- 
dure any hardships and encounter any 
dangers to be an honour to my Christian 
profession,’’ &c. 


Of the hospitals at Warsaw he gives a deplorable account. ‘“ Upwards 


~ of 70,000 soldiers and recruits,” he says, “died in them last year.” The 


tremendous destruction of human life to which the military system of that 
country gives rise was not then generally known, and the miseries to which 
he found the soldiers and recruits exposed in Moscow induced him to post- 
pone for a while his journey onwards, and devote attention to their cause. 
From this city he went down the Dnieper to Cherson. War was now 
raging between the Sultan and the Emperor. Cherson was crowded with 
Russian officers, and all was revelry and triumph ; but in the midst of those 
festivities a malignant fever, supposed to have been brought from the camp, 
broke out. Among the sufferers was a young lady who resided within 
twenty-four miles of Cherson, and who had been a constant attendant at 
the various amusements and pleasures of the place. The disease with 
which she was attacked soon assumed a virulent and dangerous form, and 
her friends waited on Howard, entreating him to go over and see her. His 
character of a physician was acknowledged wherever he went, and was ever 
on the increase. It was in vain he said that he only afforded his assistance 
to the poor,—their importunities prevailed. Under his advice and change 
of treatment she had improved; and, a day or two after Howard left her, 
a letter was sent to him urging him to come again without delay. This 
letter, most unfortunately, did not reach him till eight days after it was 
sent. Alarmed when he noticed the date, and fearing the consequences 
that might follow the delay of the delivery, in the middle of a cold, wintry, 
tempestuous night, the rain falling in torrents, he set off for her residence. 
No post-horses could be obtained, and he was compelled to mount a dray- 
horse, whose slow pace protracted the journey till he was saturated with 
wet, and benumbed with cold. He at length arrived, and found his poor 
patient dying. However, he administered some medicine in order to induce 
perspiration ; and, placing his hand under the clothes to feel her pulse, a 
most offensive smell escaped, and Howard always thought the infection was 
then communicated to him. Next day she died. 

In a few days after, he was seized with a violent fever. On the 12th 
January he fell down suddenly in a fit, and from that day his weakness 
increased. On the 17th the fit returned, and rapidly he became worse; 
and, on the morning of the 20th, he was no more. The day of his death 
he received a letter from England, giving a favourable hope of his son’s 
recovery ; and almost the last words he uttered were addressed to Admiral 
Priestman, when, holding out to him the letter, he said—* Is not this 
comtort for a dying father?” He was buried in the spot he had selected. 
“ There is a spot,” he said, “near the village of Dauphigny—this would 
suit me nicely. You know it well, for I have often said that I should like 
to be buried there; and let me beg of you (he was speaking to Admiral 
Priestman), as you value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be 
used at my funeral, nor let any monument or monumental inscription what- 
soever be made to mark where I am laid; but lay me quietly in the earth, 
place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 

A small pyramid has been raised over the spot instead of the sun-dial 
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he had himself suggested. This may still be seen by the traveller as he passes 
through the long wastes of Russian Tartary—one small and sacred speck 
in the solitude of the desert ;—while the countrymen of Howard may behold 
in their metropolitan cathedral that statue of him which has been raised by 
a grateful people to preserve-—it is all they could do—the resemblance of his 
mortal form, and with that the memory of his immortal nature. His almost 
matchless benevolence has been recorded in the splendid eulogy of Burke, 
and the hand of genius * has strewn the sweetest flowers of poetry over his 


rave. This, alas! is all that poor Mortality can bestow, even on those 
whom she best loves, and who are most worthy of her love. 
Moidva & éveors raw modvdaxpit@ doréa kaha, 
Kal novos éwodiors ride mapepxopevars. 





DR. JOHNSON AND THE IVY LANE CLUB. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 
IN the Literary Gazette of the 8th 
December was published a letter of 
Dr. Johnson, which has led me to look 
at Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, and 
Croker’s edition of Boswell, with re- 
spect to the “Ivy Lane Club,” to which 
the letter relates; and I have in con- 
sequence found in the former work 
two other letters of Johnson, on the 
same subject, which have not been 
adopted by the editor of Boswell. 
here are few points in the biography 


of Johnson more frequently alluded to, 
in connection with those who enjoyed 
the privilege of his society, than his 
convivial clubs; and it may perhaps 
be added, that such allusions more fre- 
quently involve some error than other- 
wise, arising from one of these societies 
being mistaken for or confounded with 
another. 

In Sir John Hawkins’s Life of John- 
son, it is noticed that in 1749 Johnson 
formed_.a club on every Tuesday even- 
ing at the King’s Head, a famous beef- 





* We allude to a beautiful poem called ‘‘ The Grave of Howard,’’ by our venerable 
friend the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, from which we extract a few lines. 








Howard,—it matters not that far away 

From Albion’s peaceful shores thy bones decay; 
Him it might please, by whose sustaining hand 
Thy steps were led through many a distant land, 
Thy long and last abode should there be found 
Where many a savage nature prowls around, 
That virtue from the hallowed spot might rise, 
And, pointing to the finished sacrifice, 

Teach to the roving Tartar’s sullen clan 

Lessons of love and higher aims of man ; 

The hoary chieftain, who thy tale shall hear, 
Pale on thy grave shall drop his falt’ring spear ; 
The cold, unpitying Cossack thirst no more 

To bathe his burning falchion deep in gore, 
Relentless to the cry of carnage speed, 

Or urge o’er gasping heaps his panting steed. 
Nor vain the thought that fairer hence may rise 
New views of life and wider charities. 

Far from the bleak Riphéan mountains hoar, 
From the cold Don, and Wolga’s wand'ring shore, 
From many a shady forest’s length’ning tract, 
From many a dark descending cataract, 
Succeeding tribes shall come, and, o’er the place 
Where sleeps the general friend of human race, 
Instruct their children what a debt they owe, 
Speak of the man, who trod the paths of woe, 
Then bid them to their native woods depart, 
With new-born virtue aching at their heart, &c. 
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steak house, kept by one Horseman, in 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, with a 
view to enjoy literary discussion and 
amuse his evening hours. “ 'Thither he 
constantly resorted, and, with a dispo- 
sition to please and be pleased, would 
pass those hours in a free and un- 
restrained interchange of sentiments, 
which otherwise had been spent at 
home in painful reflection. The per- 
sons who composed this little society 
were nine in number: Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Salter; Dr. Hawkesworth; Mr. Ry- 
land, a merchant, a relative of John- 
son’s; Mr. John Payne, then a book- 
seller, and afterwards chief accountant 
of the Bank; Mr. Samuel Dyer, a 
learned young man, intended for the 
dissenting ministry ; Dr. Wm. M‘Ghie, 
a Scots physician; Dr. Richard Ba- 
thurst, also a young physician ; and Sir 
John Hawkins.” *- 

The formation of the Ivy Lane Club 
is recorded by Boswell under the year 
1747, instead of 1749. Its decline is 
thus noticed by Sir John Hawkins :— 


‘** About the year 1756 time had pro- 
duced a-change in the situation of many 
of Johnson’s friends who used to meet 
him in Ivy Lane. Death had taken from 
us M‘Ghie, Bathurst went to settle as 
practising physician at Trowbridge, Dyer 
went abroad, Hawkesworth was busy in 
forming new connections, and I had lately 
made one that removed from me all temp- 
tations to pass my evénings from home. 
The consequence was that our symposium 
at the King’s Head broke up, and he who 
had first formed it into a society was left 
with fewer around him that were able to 
support it.’’ T 

I will now extract what Sir John 
Hawkins relates of the attempted re- 
vival of the Ivy Lane Club in 1783, 
which is unnoticed by Boswell :— 


To Sir John Hawkins. 

“ Bolt Court, Nov. 22, 1783. 

“Dear Sir,—As Mr. Ryland was 
talking with me of old friends and past 
times, we warmed ourselves into a wish 
that all who remained of the club 
should meet and dine at the house 
which once was Horseman’s, in Iv 
Lane. I have undertaken to solicit 





* Of Dr. Salter, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. 
S. Dyer, Dr. M‘Ghie, and Dr. Bathurst, 
very full particulars are given by Sir John 
Hawkins. 

+ Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 360. 


you, and therefore desire you to tell 
me on what day next week you can 
conveniently meet your old friends. 
“T am, sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam, Jonnson.” 

The intended meeting was prevented 
by a circumstance which the following 
note will explain :— 

To Sir John Hawkins. 
“ Dee. 3 [1783]. 

“Dear Sir,—In perambulating Ivy 
Lane, Mr. Ryland found neither our 
landlord Horseman nor his successor. 
The old house is shut up, and he liked 
not the appearance of any near it: he 
therefore bespoke our dinner at the 
Queen’s Arms, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where, at half an hour after three, 
your company will be desired to-day, 
by those who remain of our former 
society. 

“ Your humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jounson.” 


On these letters Sir John Hawkins 
observes :— 


‘* With this invitation I cheerfully com- 
plied, and met, at the time and place ap- 
pointed, all who could be mustered of our 
society, namely, Johnson, Mr. Ryland, 
and Mr. Payne of the Bank. When we 
were collected, the thought that we were 
so few occasioned some melancholy re- 
flections, and I could not but compare our 
meeting, at such an advanced period of life 
as it was to us all, to that of the four old 
men in the ‘ Senile Colloquium’ of Eras- 
mus. We dined, and in the evening re- 
galed with coffee. At ten we broke up, 
much to the chagrin of Johnson, who pro- 
posed staying, but finding us inclined to 
separate he left us, with a sigh that seemed 
to come from his heart, lamenting that 
he was retiring to solitude and cheerless 
meditation. 

‘* Johnson had proposed a meeting like 
this once a month, and we had one more, 
but the time approaching for a third, he 
began to feel a return of some of his com- 
plaints, and signified a wish that we would 
come and dine with him at his own house; 
and accordingly we met there, and were 
cheerfully entertained by him.’ ¢ 

It appears by the above that in 1783 
only four out of the nine members of 
the Club were then living—Johnson, 
Ryland, Payne, and Hawkins—and the 
latter observes that the Club met only 
thrice, the last time at Johnson’s house. 


¢ Hawkins’ Life of Johnson, p. 562. 
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The following letter however, which 
has just been printed in the Literary 
Gazette, speaks of a Club which was 
still meeting in October 1784: 

To Mr. Ryland, Merchant, in London. 

* Dear Sir,—I am glad that so man 
could yet meet at the Club, where 
do not despair of some cheerful hours. 
Your account of poor dear Payne 
makes me uneasy; if his distemper 
were only the true sea scurvy it is in- 
curred easily, and, I believe, infallibly 
curable. But I am afraid it is worse ; 
not a vitiation of particular humours, 
but a debilitation of the whole frame, 
an effect not of casualty but of time. 
I wish his recovery, and hope that he 
wishes and prays for mine. 

“T have for some days, to speak in 
the lightest and softest language, made 
noadvances towards health. My breath 
is much obstructed, and my limbs are 
wells of water. However, I have little 
cause to complain. 

“ My mind, however, is calmer than 
in the beginning of the year, and I 
comfort myself with hopes of every 
kind, neither despairing of ease in this 
world or happiness in another. 

“T shall, Pohink, not return to town 
worse than I left it, and, unless I gain 
ground again, not much better. But 
God, I humbly hope, will have mercy 
on me. 

“JT am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam, JOHNSON.” 

“ Lichfield, Oct. 6, 1784.” 


If we may depend on Hawkins’s 
account, “the Club” here mentioned 
could not be that of Ivy Lane, but it 
was probably the more celebrated one 
which met in Essex Street. 

J.B.N. 


Yours, &e. 
Mr. URBAN, Nov. 26. 

IN your review of Mr. J.G. Nichols’s 
translation of Erasmus’s Colloquies, you 
mention that Erasmus has slightly mis- 
taken the position of Walsingham in 
reference to its distance from the sea, 
and its direction according to the points 
of the compass. (Gent. Mag. October 
1849, p. 386.) In this remark you 
follow Mr. Nichols himself, who 
the words of the original, “ad ex- 
tremum Anglie finem, inter occidentem 
et septentrionem,” and adds that “ the 
description is far from accurate, and 
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enough to puzzle any commentator, if 
it was not ascertained from so many 
other proofs that Walsingham is in- 
tended.” Mr. Nichols further observes, 
that the writer of a note printed in the 
Dutch variorum edition of the Col- 
loquies was so far misled as to sup- 
se that the Sea-side Virgin intended 
by Erasmus was Saint Mawes, near 
almouth, in Cornwall, which he ap- 
pears to have misread on the map, not 
as St. Mawes, but St. Maries. : 

With all deference to these various 
authorities, I would beg to submit to 
you that the words are clear eriough if 
we take into consideration the relative 
positions of Walsingham and of the 
place in which Erasmus wrote. A 
person speaking in England would of 
course be exceedingly inaccurate if he 
were to describe Walsingham as situate 
at the north-west extremity of Eng- 
land. But if we suppose the con- 
versation to have taken place at Rot- 
terdam, which Erasmus desired us to 
understand, nothing, as it seems to me, 
could be much nearer the truth than 
to point to Walsingham as being situate 
“at the outermost point of England, 
between the north and the west.” A 
north-west course from the mouth of 
the Meuse would be (speaking gene- 
rally) the very one which a ship would 
take in conveying a across tlie 
intermediate sea to Wells, the nearest 
sea-port to Walsingham. 

Regarded in this manner, I should 
say that Erasmus was right, and that 
“ad extremum Anglia finem, inter oc- 
cidentem et septentrionem,” ought tio 
longer to puzzle the commentators. 

Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 
Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dee. 18. 

AT p. 586 of your December Ma- 
gazine, Mr. Joun Bruce states that 
the French prince Philip, taken pri- 
soner, according to the evidence there 
ge at the battle of Poietiers by 

ir Edmund de Wansy, was “ after- 
wards Philip the Hardy.” Now, as to 
most readers this designation would 
refer to a French king well known 
by it, (Philip IIL who died in the pre- 
vious century), it would have’ been 
well, in order to | prt confusion, to 
have distinguished the captured prince 
as “afterwards Philip the » Hard A 
Duke of Burgundy.” In an account 
of M. Jubinal’s work, “Les An- 
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ciennes Tapisseries Historiées,” &c. 
given in this Magazine for December 
1842, the great-grandson of this Philip, 
“ Charles le Téméraire,” whose por- 
trait is there presented, is called King 
of France, instead of Duke of Bur- 
gundy, confounding him, from the 
nearly equivalent sense of the epi- 
thets, with the French sovereign who 
receded him by two centuries, “ Phi- 
ip the Hardy.” This error I indicated 
in an article of the following month 
(page 24), and took occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Philip now adverted 
to as the captive of ‘Sir Edmund de 
Wansy, was the first Duke of Bur- 
ndy of the branch of Valois, the 
tory of which, extending from 1363 
to 1477, occupies no less than thirteen 
octavo volumes in the attractive nar- 
ration of M. de Barante. At chapter 
xxxvy. of Froissard’s first book, part 
the second, the names of the most dis- 
tinguished warriors, on the English 
side, at the battle of Poictiers, are 
mentioned, “ Cy s’ensuivent les noms 
des vaillans seigneurs et chevaliers 
ui de-lez lui (the Black Prince) 
toient”—but Sir Edmund de Wansy 
does not appear on the list, though no 
doubt comprised in the concluding 
words, “et plusieurs autres.” The 
rince had with him, according to 
Froissard, the flower of English chi- 
valry, yet few in number (“combien 
uwils ne fussent pas grand’ foison,”) for 
the army did not exceed eight thou- 
sand men altogether, while the French 
reckoned fally fifty thousand, and 
were defeated. But Hénault, and other 
French historians, make the victory 
still more signal by the acknowledg- 
ment that the French numbered eighty 
thousand, opposed to twelve thousand 
English. Of the four sons of the 
French king (John,) Charles, Louis, 
John, and Philip, this last alone did 
not abandon his father, whom he ac- 
companied as prisoner to England, 
combating to the last, and, until com- 
pelled to surrender, by his side. The 
others, by their early flight from the 
field, gave the example, and justified, 
the native historians add, the cowardice 
or treachery of those who followed 
them. The unfortunate king had dis- 
layed the greatest personal courage, 
ut unsuccessfully, like the late King 
of Sardinia in Italy, last spring. In 
the Archzologia Britannica (vol. i. p. 
3 


213) may be seen a list of the most 
distinguished of the French who were 
slain or captured on that memorable 
occasion. At the head of the prisoners 
we find, John (sic) de Valoys, roy de 
France,” and then, “ Mons. Philip, son 
fils,” the prince referred to by Mr. 
Bruce, whose solicitation of confirma- 
tory evidence of Philip's capture by 
Wansy, will, I trust, produce the de- 
sired proof. 

Another article of your same num- 
ber seems to me likewise, and indeed 
far more pointedly, to challenge notice. 


‘It is the review of Washington Irving’s 


Biography of Goldsmith, where, in the 
intermixed apportionment—fairly dis- 
pensed, I must say—of praise and ani- 
madversion, I was rather surprised not 
to find any allusion to the gross fiction 
imposed by the poet on his readers, 
and adopted as truth by Mr. Prior, 
re-echoed by the Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, and other periodicals, in 
1836 and 1837, as well as now by Mr. 
Irving,—I mean Goldsmith’s narrative 
of a discussion between Fontenelle, 
Voltaire, and Diderot, on the taste and 
learning of the English people, at which 
Goldsmith represented himself as pre- 
sent, in 1754 or 1755, at Paris. This 
story I proved, and placed beyond all 
doubt, by the concurrent testimony of 
Voltaire’s correspondence with that of 
his numerous biographers, was an utter 
fiction, destitute of truth through all 
its graphic details, in various contribu- 
tions to this Magazine. The first was 
in April 1837, followed by another in 
refutation of some objections in July 
of the same year, and finally in July 
1846, combined withsome other observ- 
ations on a review of Lord Brougham’s 
Life of Voltaire, which had appeared 
in the Number for the preceding May. 
I demonstrated that Voltaire had never 
been in Paris during the intervening 
space of above seven-and-twenty years, 
from June 1750 to February 1778, 
when he was allowed to return to that 
capital, and, of consequence, that Gold- 
smith could not have met him there in 
1754 or 1755, shewing with equally 
irresistible evidence, that Diderot had 
never seen Fontenelle until 1756, and 
that, at the alleged period of this dis- 
cussion, the latter wanted not more 
than two or three years of the full cen- 
tury of life, though then exhibited as 
the patient hearer of his own humi- 
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liating defeat, for three hours after 
midnight, while again, and for some 
revious years, nearly deaf as a post! 
at Mr. Irving may not have seen the 
articles to which I refer, I can easily 
conceive; but how they should Tt 
have escaped your reviewer, rather, 
repeat, surprises me. Goldsmith him- 
self in a letter to his brother, produced 
too, by Irving, and contemporaneous 
with his biography of Voltaire, which 
contains this fiction, in 1759, acknow- 
ledges that this biography of the 
French poet was a mere catchpenny, 
as the abridged History of England, 
published under the name of Lord Lit- 
tleton, though Goldsmith’s composi- 
tion, equally was. Lord Brougham not 
only repeated this story as truthful, 
but added, in proof of Goldsmith’s 
competency of appreciating the inter- 
locutors of this pretended meeting, that 


Goldsmith had consorted with some of 
the “greatest wits in the world,” 
among whom he reckons Fox and 
Windham, wholly forgetful that in 
1759, the date of the publication, and 
it was early in the year, the former had 
scarcely completed’ his eleventh, or 
the latter his tenth year, terms of life 
little compatible, it will be allowed, 
with an association among “ the most 
famous wits of the age,” as described 
ry his lordship so thoughtlessly. Mr. 

orster prudently avoided the subject. 

My first contribution, Mr. Editor, 
to your valuable Miscellany was the 
article above alluded to of April 1837 ; 
and its kind reception, often, too often 
I fear, induced me to address you for 
several subsequent years. But, “Ex- 
tremum hunc, y ered hoon mihi concede 
laborem ;” and believe me, 

Yours, &c. J. R. 





ROMAN PAVEMENT AT CIRENCESTER. 
(With two Plates.) 


IN our Magazine for October we 
gave a summary account, not only of 
the various Roman remains, and par- 
ticularly Tessellated Pavements, which 
have from time to time been discovered 
at Cirencester, but particularly of the 
previous disclosures in the year 1783, 
and again early in the present ger’ 
of other portions of the same villa 
which has furnished during the past 
year such beautiful specimens of the 
works of the Romans in Britain. The 
first pavement which was found in 
1849, and which was engraved in our 
October Magazine, is one of consider- 
able beauty, and some singularity of 
design. The pavement found in 1783 
which represented a reservoir of fish, 
and which was published by Mr. Ly- 
sons, is still more remarkable; whilst 
the second pavement found in 1849, 
which we now exhibit to our readers, 
if less curious, has, we think, scarcely 
been surpassed in beauty of execution 
by any previously discovered in this 
country. The room containing it is the 
sixth that has been traced belonging 
to the same building; it measures from 
wall to wall about 25 feet, 4 feet on 
each side being occupied by borders of 
various patterns and widths. Of these 
borders the inner one is a cable bor- 
der, composed of green and white 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XX XIII. 


tessere, about 6 inches wide, inclosing 
a square of nearly 17 feet. The pro- 
portions of the room were thus con- 
siderably larger than ordinary. Ata 
distance of ten inches from the outside 
of the green border, is the common 
red-buff-and-white cable, from which 
the more elaborate designs commence. 
The centre contained three rows of 
circles each way, making nine in the 
whole, each nearly 5 feet diameter. 
The subjects of two of them, namely, 
Silenus on his ass and Actzon attacked 
by his dogs, are obvious. The four 
corner medallions (of which one is 
lost) appear to have been intended for 
the Seasons, though the two first found 
were assigned to Ceres and Flora. 
Our smaller plate represents in its 
proper colours the medallion assigned 
to Spring, the position of which is 
slightly shown towards the u mar- 
gin of the larger engraving. Belowisa 
sketch of the substructure. It was 
more carefully executed than that be- 
neath the other pavement which was 
shown in our October number. The 
fragments of pillars must have be- 
longed to some former building. The 
hollow bricks with holes through them, 
nearly like those we before figured, 
seem to have been designed to give 
free passage to ~ heated air, though 
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the necessity for making them of that 
form is not obvious, since the intervals 
between the pillars would afford suf- 
ficient space for that purpose. Neither 
was the whole of the pavement formed 
over this hypocaust ; part of it rested 
on a solid frundation. The wall shown 
to the right, in which is a brick arch, 
appears to have been the outer wall of 
the house, as the earth was opened be- 
yond, but no further constructions 
found. 

The protection which has been ex- 
tended to these works of ancient art 
by Earl Bathurst, under the advice of 
the Archeological Institute and the 
superintendence of Messrs. Buckman 
and Newmarsh, who are preparing a 
volume on these and other remains of 
Corinium, is worthy of an enlightened 
and patriotic nobleman, and might be 
honourably imitated by the nobility of 
Kent and Hertfordshire by the ‘exten- 
sion of like patronage to the researches 
which have been recently undertaken 
in the Roman cities of Rutupium and 
Verulamium. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN Mr. Willmott’s pleasing yolume, 
entitled “ A Journal of Summer Time 
in the Country,” reviewed in the Maga- 
zines for October and November last, 
with the taste and information pecu- 
liar to your pages, a sentence occurs 
with the truth of which readers are 
abundantly familiar. It is this, “the 
more we read, the more the original 
stock of thought dwindles.” A curious 
illustration of it occurred to me while 
reading his own volume, and perhaps 
it may appear of sufficient interest to 
be worthy of insertion in some future 
number of your Magazine. 

Mr. Willmott tells us that “ Prior’s 
‘Solomon,’ though rough and deficient 
in variety of interest, is sown with 
thoughts and images of pensive grace, 
that dwell in the memory,” and then 
he quotes the following lines : 
Disturbed and broken, like a sick man’s sleep, 
Our troubled thoughts to distant prospects 


leap ; 
Desirous still what flies us to o’ertake ; 
For hope is but the dream of those that wake. 


The last line, adds Mr. Wilmott, is 
scarcely excelled by Pope’s description 
of “ Faith, our early immortality.” 

Now “suum cuique” is a favourite 
principle with our Journalist. The sen- 
timent, and line, almost to the letter, 


on which the praise of Prior is here 
founded, must therefore be restored to 
the rightful owner, Aristotle, unless a 
prior owner, in the literal sense, shall 
be found. The line will be found in 
the life of Aristotle by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, published in 1696, among “The 
lives and opinions of ancient philo- 
sophers, translated from the Greek by 
several hands, in two volumes, 8vo.” 
and very interesting volumes they are, 
adorned by a masterly engraving of a 
werful and philosophical head, the 
ead of Diogenes himself, worthy to 
be placed by the side of that of Galileo, 
whose brow and eye bespeak the phi- 
losopher, and companion of philo- 
sophers. The head is so characteristic 
that it is worthy of inquiry whence the 
editor of the volumes obtained it— 
whether from a picture or bust. Among 
the remarkable sayings of Aristotle, 
we find the sentiment “hope is the 
dream of one that awaketh,” and thence 
Prior in all probability took it; for 
he would hardly go to the originals, 
though several editions of the Lie, 
by Diogenes, in the Greek, were pub- 
lished not long before these transla- 
tions appeared. Dr. Johnson intimates 
that Prior went to obscure books for 
much of his material, and this instance 
confirms the opinion, though these 
volumes of Lives may not have de- 
served in his day the epithet obscure. 
Shall I venture on a comment sug- 
gested by the above? In some volume 
recently in my hands, now forgotten, 
I met with the expression “the d 
maxims of Aristotle.” But why ¢ 
them dry? They abound in wit—in 
a proverbial wisdom. They areacon- 
densation of acute observation, large 
experience, and sage reflection. They 
are better “aids to reflection” than 
many of Mr. Coleridge’s. I never 
meet with this epithet without regret- 
ting that Jortin never fulfilled a design 
which he once had to throw a whole 
ay Ong at it, nor without remember- 
ing his division of dryness into abso- 
lute and relative dryness, and his 
various amusing comments thereon, to 
be found in the short but charming pre- 
face to the second volume of his “ Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on Authors, 
ancient and modern.” Possibly any 
reader not acquainted with it, may be 
thankful for having his attention drawn 
in that direction. 


Yours, &e. Discrpuwws. 







































































THE CARPENTERS OF LONDON.* 


In youth he lerned hadde a good mistere, 
He was a wel good wright, a Carpentere. 


Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 


WHEN our attention is drawn to 
the occupations of former generations 
of mankind, we perceive that trades 
and employments have undergone al- 
most as many changes as other mun- 
dane affairs. Successful commerce is 
proverbially shifting, and even so in a 
great degree are retail trades and em- 
ployments. New trades are constantly 
rising, founded perhaps on the use of 
new materials or new articles of con- 
sumption; others decline from changes 
of manners orof fashion. Thus barbers 
and peruke-makers, people all-im- 
portant a century ago, are now a race 
nearly extinct. Tea-dealers, on the 
contrary, then almost unknown, are 
to be found in every street. Brewers 
have become tradesmen of the very 
first class, but it must have been other- 
wise when most families brewed their 
own beer. In many cases the old 


names of trades have changed their 
signification. Thus, by grocer we now 
understand a dealer who is ready to 
serve out to his customers the smallest 
quantities of certain commodities, 
whereas the original signification of 
the word was a merchant who espe- 
cially dealt by wholesale. The old 
haberdasher carried on the trade now 
ee by the hardware and toyman. 

he modern haberdasher has swal- 
lowed up the mercer, the draper, the 
skinner, among the ancient trades, and 
the hosier, the glover, the needle- 
maker, the pinman, and we know not 
how many more, among more modern 
trades. in these observations we may 
at first appear to be wandering far 
away from the subject proposed to us; 
but in an historical review of the trade 
of Carpentry within the city of London 
we find much that is analogous with 





* “ An Historical Account of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters of the City of 
London, compiled chiefly from Records in their Possession, by Edward Basil Jupp, 


Clerk of the Company. 1848.’ 


8vo. pp. 338. 
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the incidents already mentioned : for, 
though we still talk much more fre- 
quently of Carpenters than we do either 
of mercers, drapers, or skinners, yet 
the ancient importance of the trade is 
in a similar way merged in the more 
general term of Builder, if not in the 
more refined and ambitious designation 
of Architect. 

At the present day nothing is more 
common in the construction of im- 
portant buildings than to confide to a 
single contractor, calling himself a 
Builder, the various operations which 
formerly required the distinct employ- 
ment of a mason, a bricklayer, a car- 
penter, a smith, a plumber, a tiler or 
slater, a glazier, a painter, a paper- 
hanger, a bell-hanger, and so forth. 
All the operations conducted by these 
several tradesmen may now be in- 
cluded in that one contract, and, though 
the several works still continue to em- 
ploy different classes of artificers, yet 
those barriers which formerly kept 
each trade and mystery perfectly dis- 
tinct, are no longer in operation. 
Whilst thus the several trades ancil- 
lary to architecture have all more or 
less merged in the general profession 
of the Builder, the Carpenters have 
certainly, as a class, lost something of 
their pristine importance. The case 
was very different when timber was 
the chief material used in the erection 
of houses: at that time the Carpenter 
was as important in the town as the ship- 
wright in the dockyard, whilst the huge 
frame which was the workmanship of 
the one was scarcely outrivalled by the 
massive fabric of the other. The Car- 
penters were evidently men of conse- 
quence in the ancient city of London ; 
which is more than can be said of the 
masons, or the bricklayers, or the plas- 
terers. In the mayoralty of Sir John 
Shaw, in 1501-2, the Carpenters mus- 
tered thirty livery-men, the Tylers 
twenty-two, and the Masons only 
eleven.* There was no distinct com- 
pany of the bricklayers, but subse- 





* The relative importance of the City 
Companies in 1603 is shown in an assess~ 
ment then made for providing 10,000 
quarters of corn, when the Carpenters 
were assessed at 50 quarters, the Masons 
at 25, and the Tylers and Bricklayers at 
20. At the same time the Joiners were 
assessed at 41 quarters, and the Wood- 
mongers (who dealt in wood for fuel) at 20. 


quently that trade united with the 
tilers, and they were called the Tylers 
and Bricklayers. The contest between 
the two materials of timber and brick 
was carried on in earnest in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, but 
the Fire of London confirmed the 
triumph of the latter. 

Meanwhile a constant warfare was 
maintained by the authorities of the 
State against the natural growth of 
London. To us it appears most extra- 
ordinary, now that the metropolis 


‘covers more than twenty times its an- 


cient area, and is surrounded with 
beautiful suburbs, as Cowper sings,— 
Like the swarth Indian with his belt of beads,— 
it seems indeed most strange that the 
statesmen of the age of Burghley and 
Walsingham should have been actuated 
by such prejudices as to have sup- 
posed that any increase of the ancient 
city wasin every way to bediscouraged. 
Yet such was their policy ; on the con- 
sideration that country gentlemen were 
not to be drawn to London away from 
their estates,—that the police of the 
city was already an unwieldy and 
unmanageable task,—that large cities 
were unhealthy and frequently afflicted 
with the plague and other infectious 
diseases (not considering how much 
more such results were promoted by 
their crowded and ill-conditioned state 
than by their extent), or on the still 
more idle plea that building-materials 
were scarce and timber was wanted 
for shipping !—the growth of this giant 
city was to be arrested. Strype, in his 
additions to Stowe, has given a sum- 
mary statement of some of the stages 
of the struggle :— 


‘*In queen Elizabeth’s time (he says) 
were strict proclamationst against inmates, 
and increase of new buildings, in the city; 
yet to small effect. In the 2 Jac. 1605, 
March 1, a proclamation was issued forth, 
forbidding all increase of new building 
within the city, and one mile thereof; 
and likewise commanding all persons 
henceforwards to build their fore-fronts 
and -windows either of brick or stone, 
as well for decency [i.e. handsome ap- 
pearance,] as by reason all great and 
well-grown woods were much spent and 
wasted, so as timber for shipping waxed 
scarce. But this also had little effect. 





+ The first was in 1581: see a further 
account in the work before us, pp. 271 
et seq. 
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When, upon October 10, 1607, Procla- 
mation was made again to the same pur- 
pose: and, October 16, some were cen- 
sured in the Starchamber for building 
contrary to the tenor of the Proclamation. 
Again, by a Proclamation An. 1614, all 
Commissioners were required to proceed 
with all strictness against all offenders in 
this sort. From this time began the new 
reformation of buildings. The first house 
of note thus built was an house in the 
Strand, belonging to Colonel Cecill ; after 
that, a house near Drapers’ Hall; next 
to that, a goldsmith’s house in Cheapside 
over against Sadlers’ Hall; and a leather- 
seller’s house in St. Paul’s churchyard 
nere the North Gate, who was compelled 
thereunto, after he had set up his house, 
being all of timber.”’ 


A passage in one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s letters a few months before the 
death of queen Elizabeth (June 27, 
1602, exhibits this extraordinary policy 
in operation : 

‘¢ The Council have lately spied a great 
inconvenience of the increase of housing 
within and without London, by building 
over stables, in gardens, and other odd 
corners, where upon they have taken order 
to have them pulled down; and this week 
they have begun almost in every parish to 
light on the inhabitants, here and there 
one, which, God knows, is far from re- 
moving the mischief.’’ * 


Again, in 1615, when, chietly for the 
purpose of recruiting the royal ex- 
chequer, these arbitrary proclamations 
were rigorously put in force, the same 
writer says, 


“But the inquiry after New Buildings 
within seven miles [this, we believe, is a 
mistake for two miles] of the town, since 
the King’s coming-in, goes on amain, and 
last week the whole Council, from the 
highest to the lowest, brought down a 
Commission, and sat at Guildhall about it. 
If they should proceed with rigour and 
extremity, they might raise a great mass 
of money, as is thought, but it would 
cause much murmur and complaint.’’ 

And that it was persevered in ap- 

ars from another passage in the fol- 
owing month, when Mr. Chamberlain 
writes, 

‘* All manner of projects are still on 
foot, but the New Buildings bring in most 
profit.”’ ¢ 





* Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. iii. p. 578. 

+ Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King 
James I. vol. iii. pp. 92, 93. 
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One of the historians of that reign, 
Arthur Wilson, describes the conse- 
quences of this suicidal policy to have 
been that “many men laid out their 
whole estates upon little hovels; or, 
not well heeding the Proclamation, 
and building fair houses upon new 
foundations, though it were but two 
yards from the old, became trespassers, 
and were obliged either to purchase 
their houses at a dear rate, or pull 
them down,—both ways tending to 
their ruin.” 

That the city itself had from early 
times exercised a salutary control over 
the building operations of its denizens, 
is shown by one of the first records in 
which the Carpenters are mentioned. 
At least as early as the beginning of 
Edward the First’s reign (as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Jupp, p. 8) two Master 
Carpenters, and as many Master Ma- 
sons, were sworn as officers to perform 
certain duties with reference to build- 
ings, and walls, and the boundaries of 
land within the city, of the like nature 
as those confided to the same number 
of members of those two companies, 
under the title of City Viewers, until 
within little more than a century since. 
In the bye-laws of the Carpenters’ 
company, made in 1607, the office of 
these four Common Viewers of the 
City, “of the which two be Freemasons 
and the other two freemen of the fel- 
lowshipp of Carpenters of the same 
citty,” was recognised as having ex- 
isted “of ould tyme,” and provision 
was made for the choice of “ hable and 
cunning persons,” so far as the two 
carpenters were concerned, by the Mas- 
ter and Wardens of the fellowship. 

The incorporation of the Carpenters 
dates from a charter obtained in the 
17th Edward IV. 1477 ; but (as was the 
case with other trades) they had evi- 
dently existed as a guild or fraternit 
from a considerably earlier pasted. 
Even their coat of arms (Argent, a 
chevron engrailed between three com- 
passes sable) was conferred by Claren- 
cieux King of Arms in the 6th Edward 
IV. In this grant they are described 
as “the felowship of the crafte of Car- 
penters of the worshipfulle and noble 
citee of London.” 

But their records ascend still higher, 
and the earliest of any has reference 
to the purchase of the very estate 
which for more than four centuries 
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has been their hall of assembly. It 
had been part of the possessions of the 
hospital of St. Mary without Bishops- 
gate. In 1428 Roger Jordan the prior 
of that hospital, and its convent, granted 
a lease of five cottages and a waste 

iece of ground in the parish of All- 
felives by London Wall, to Richard 
Aas, Peter Sextein, and Richard Pun- 
cheon, citizens and carpenters of Lon- 
don, for a term of 98 years at the rent 
of 20s. The fee simple was subse- 

uently acquired. The Great Hall of 
the company was raised in the follow- 
ing year, together with four new 
houses adjacent. 

The account-books of the wardens 
commence in the year 1438, and (ex- 
cepting a short interval in the reign of 
Henry VIII.) are preserved in an un- 
broken series down to the present 
time,—the Hall and its contents having 
fortunately escaped the ravages of the 
great Fire of London. 

It is from these records that Mr. 
Jupp has been enabled to compile the 
very interesting volume before us; 
one which recalls in long review the 
scenes of many a by-gone day of 
civic magnificence and festivity, and 
which adds its quota to our materials 
for the illustration of the commercial 
relations and domestic manners of 
ancient times. The allusions to public 
events which Mr. Jupp has extracted 
are also numerous, and he has eluci- 
dated them with an amount of industry 
and research not unworthy a more ex- 

rienced antiquary. It would, per- 

aps, be too much to affirm that his- 
tory itself is greatly benefited by such 
illustrations, as they form generally 
mere appendices to the circumstantial 
narratives of the old chroniclers ; still 
when thus brought forward in review 
they are calculated to increase the 
historical attachment of Londoners 
to their city, an effect which the ob- 
literating hand of modern improve- 
ment, and the rapid whirl of modern 
business, alternating with a domestic 
residence more frequently without the 
city walls than within them, are so 
constantly operating to efface. 

But we are inclined to regard those 
portions of the volume as the most im- 
portant which relate, not to the public 
events of the passing day, or to ancient 
usages in which the company shared 
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with other kindred fraternities, but to 
such peculiar features of its internal 
history as belong be oor | to its own 
province in the affairs of the com- 
munity. To some of these we have 
already alluded. Others refer to the 
offices of Carpenter and Surveyor to 
the crown, and to the impressment of 
work for the royal service. In more 
recent times, when the Carpenters had 
ceased to struggle with the bricklayers 
for the erection of houses, they had to 
contend with the Joyners for their 
share of internal fittings and furniture. 
In the days when all these matters 
were settled (at least in theory) by the 
high hand of authority, efforts were 
made, from time to time, to define the 
peculiar limits of both trades, and a 
curious award made by the Court of 
Aldermen, in 1632, describes minutely 
what articles belonged to the work- 
shop of the Joyner, and what to that 
of the Carpenter. Other differences 
occasionally happened with the Wood- 
mongers and the Sawyers; although 
the latter craft never obtained the pri- 
— of incorporation. 

The great contest of all, however, 
was the vexatious restrictions which, 
as we have already mentioned, the 
State thought proper to impose upon 
the growth of the metropolis, whilst 
the wants of the community, and the 
trading interests of the builders, were 
alike interested in demanding a greater 
freedom. 

In 1618 the master of the company, 
who was put forward in the battle, 
and ventured so far as to prefer a 
— concerning buildings to the 

ords of the Council, suffered at their 
Lordships’ hands a season of imprison- 
ment. ‘The fraternity had the grati- 
tude to defray all his expenses. 


“ Paid the fifth of April (1619) to our 
master Mr. Isacke for his chardges layd 
out about his ymprisonment, and other 
chardges for the petition proposed to the 
Lords about the Buildings, xxj!i, xx4,’ 


Ta 1621, when a Parliament was in 
session, the Company determined to 
take a still more decisive course by 
way of Bill; and the bill of costs in- 
curred on this occasion, including 
“four half-pieces” to Mr. Speaker, 
forms a very curious illustration of a 
“suit in Parliament” at that time :— 
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‘“* Charges laid at about the preparing of 
a Bill in the Parliament for tolleration 
of a Building. 1621. 

‘‘ Spent the xxiiij* of Maye, when we 
went unto Mr. Wright, clarck of the par- 


liam‘. , . . ; ‘ xij’. 
‘¢ Paid then more Mr. Wright for 2 se- 
verall coppyes of petitions ‘ x. 


‘¢ Spent the same daye in goeng to the 
Parliament Howse, and carriage to and fro 
with 2 pair of oares . . - iiij® ij. 

‘¢ Spent the xxix'" of Maye in attend- 
ing the Parliament Howse, and boat-hire 

ijt ii’. 

‘¢ Spent the xxx‘ of Maye at a drinck- 
ing with the Speaker’s clarck . ij’. ix’. 

‘Paid the xxiiijt® of June to Mr. 
Chandler for wrighting 24 petitions, xij’. 

After this, the Bill was submitted 
to the Solicitor-general in the Temple, 
and having received his corrections, 
further expenses were incurred in 
“ gratifying” Parliamentary officials, 
not forgetting the Speaker’s cook and 
coachman, and in soliciting the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Arundel, that still 
celebrated patron of architecture and 
all the sister arts. 


‘Item geven in mr. Speaker’s house to 
the chamber keper, iij*. iiij¢-—the porter, 
ij’. vj’. to the cooke, xviij*.—to the coach- 
man, ij‘.—to mr. Wright’s man, iij*.—to 
mr. Serjeant’s man, ij’. vj‘. xiiij®. x4. 

‘« Item for two boot hier up and downe 
for alderman Hamersley, deputie Bond, 
deputie Hills, with other deputies, moore 
to confer with my lord of Arundell about 


the bill . P ‘ é - ij*. vj*. 
‘‘Ttem to a gentleman of my lord of 
Arundell’s chamber . ‘ vs, 


‘* Item to mr. Speaker the night before 
our Bill was rede, 4 half-peaces ij, iiijs. 

‘*Ttem to his chiefe clark to put his 
Mr. in remembrance ° ° xj*. 

‘‘Item for writing six bookes of gre- 
vances at large . . . xij’. 

‘« Item for writinge 8 bookes moore of 
grevances at large. . xvj*. 

We do not hear further of the fate of 
this Bill, but it is very probable that it 
had not passed before the King put a 
summary termination to the proceed- 
ings of the session. 

The same policy was continued even 
in the days of the Commonwealth, for 
in 1656 a new Act was passed for pre- 
venting the multiplicity of buildings 
in and about the suburbs, and within 
ten miles thereof. Ten years later 
occurred that great event which Mr. 
Jupp suggests must have convinced 
even the Carpenters that “ tymber 
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buildings were” not “more commo- 
dious for this citie than brick build- 
ings,"* and which no doubt intro- 
duced a vast accession of liberal ideas 
on street architecture, though the mag- 
nificent plans of Sir Christopher Wren 
and others for the rebuilding of the 
city interfered too greatly with private 
interests to be permitted to take effect. 

The Hall of the Carpenters was first 
built, as we have already stated, in the 
year 1429: and it appears from some 
carved corbels still remaining that the 
same walls which are now standing 
were raised on that occasion. This 
Hall was extensively repaired in the 
year 1561, and it is to about that 
period that some remarkable paintings 
are to be referred which were disco- 
vered in the year 1845. It appears 
that they had been concealed in the 
year 1671, if not before; the fashion 
of the day then prompted a remodel- 
ling of the Hall, which received windows 
of a new pattern, and a ceiling hand- 
somely ornamented with moulded 
figures. This ceiling cut off from 
view the original open roof, the rafters 
of which rested on ten corbels of the 
same material, all of which are now 
existing. The paintings occupied a 
length of twenty-three feet on the west 
side of the ; they were in height 
three feet, their base line being level 
with the corbels at about nine feet 
from the floor, and their upper line 
being defined by an embattled oak 
beam. They were painted in distem- 
wd on a ground of lime laid upon clay. 

he subjects had all reference to the 
craft of the Company, being, 1. Noah 
building the Ark ; 2. King Josiah or- 
dering the repair of the Temple; 3. 
Christ serving his parents, represented 
as gathering his father’s chips into a 
basket ; 4. Christ teaching in the tem- 
ple, accompanied by the text from 
scripture containing the question, “ Is 
not thys that Carpynter’s son ?” 

A remarkable bedee to the third 
of these peiotinge has been discovered 
by Mr. Payne Collier in a letter of 


* In the year 1650 the Company had 
prepared a statement in which they “ gave 
their reasons that tymber buildings were 
more comodious for this Citie than brick 
buildings were ;’’ of which the Com- 
pany’s clerk made two copies (p. 277), but 
Mr. Jupp has endeavoured in vain to re- 
cover this document, 
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1 AND 2, FRONT AND BACK VIEW OF THE MASTER’S GARLAND. 
3, ONE OF THE WARDENS’ GARLANDS. 
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Thomas Nash the satirist, written 
about the year 1596, in which the po- 
pular work of Thomas Churchyard 
called his Chips leads the writer on to 
speak of the picture in question. 


‘* And for the printers, there is such 
gaping amongst them for the copy of my 
L. of Essex voyage, and the ballet of three 
score and foure knights,* that though my 
Lord Marquesse wrote a second parte of 
his fever furder or Idleness,f or Church- 
yard enlarged his Chips, saying that they 
were the very same which Christ in Car- 
penters Hall is paynted gathering up, as 
Joseph his father strewes, hewing a piece 
of timber, and Mary his mother sitts spin- 
ning by, yet would they not give the price 
of a Proclamation out of date, or, which 
is the contemptiblest summe that may be 
(worse than a scute or a dandiprat), the 
price of all Harvey’s works bound up to- 
gether.” 

The costume adopted in these pic- 
tures { is a mixture of Roman togas 
and sandals and other fantastic imita- 
tions of the antique, with the ordinar 
attire of the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and, though we cannot per- 
ceive any clear correspondence between 
certain paintings recorded to have been 
made in the hall in the year 1561 (p. 
223), with the situation or design of 
these paintings, yet there can be no 
doubt that such is about the date when 
they were painted. From the absence 
of any nimbus round the head of the 
Virgin or that of her husband we think 
that they were not the work of Roman 
Catholic times, and if not they were 
certainly painted in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. or early in that of Elizabeth. 
In the third picture the head of Christ 
is irradiated, whilst the figure altoge- 
ther has suffered from some wanton 
injury, and seems to countenance the 
suggestion made in p. 242 that this 
was done in the days of the Puritans, 
who destroyed all pictures representing 
the second Person of the Trinity. It 
has been thought that the paintings 
were covered over with canvas at that 





* The Earl had dubbed 64 knights at 
Cadiz, which went somewhat against the 
grain of his Royal Mistress, who was 
always parsimonious of her honours. 

t+ ‘‘The Lord Marques Idleness,’’ a 
volume of poetry written by William Paw- 
let, Marquess of Winchester. 

t Clever etchings of the four paintings, 
made by Mr. F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. are 
given in Mr. Jupp’s volume. 
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time; it may be so, or it may have 
been at the time of the renewal of the 
hall in 1671. 

But we have still to mention that 
the cause of the material alterations 
made at the latter date was that the 
hall, instead of being merely the place 
of occasional public festivities, had then 
become the ordinary state-room of a 
civic mansion. After the fire of 1666 
the Carpenters’ Company, having had 
the extraordinary good fortune to keep 
their hall untouched, lent it first to 
other companies, and afterwards in 
succession to several aldermen during 
their years of mayoralty. In 1672, 
shortly after the repairs, it was let to 
alderman William Pritchard, then 
sheriff elect, at the rent of 100/. The 
following year it was let for seven 
years to Mr. Roberts (afterwards Sir 
Gabriel), a Turkey merchant; after 
whose death it was again let in 1717 
at the much reduced rent of fifty gui- 
neas instead of one hundred pounds,— 
becoming, as we may suppose, a house 
of business instead of a mansion of 
residence,—to Mr. James Fordham, 
citizen and skinner. His family and 
successors have been its tenants until 
a very recent period. 

Meanwhile the Company of Car- 
penters has always maintained in some 
degree its corporate dignity. Not 
only its records, but some beautiful 
articles of ancient plate, have esca 
all the perils of fire and confiscation. 
There are four handsome cups assigned 
to the Master and three Wardens. 
They were the gift of parties who 
served those offices, viz. of John Reeve 
master in 1611, John Ansell warden in 
1611, Thomas Edmones warden in 
1612, and Anthony Jarman warden in 
1628. The cups represented in the 
accompanying engravings are those of 
Reeve and Edmones. At the annual 
election these cups are borne in pro- 
cession, according to the following 
formulary, drawn out in 1738 :— 

“1st. The old Master and Wardens to 
walk once round the Hall with the Musick 
and Cupbearers. 

“ Then the old Master and Wardens to 
crown the new Master and Wardens, and 
to drink to each other. 

“Then the new Master and Wardens to 
walk once round the Hall with the 
Musick and Cupbearers as before. 

“ N.B. To call the four junior Livery~ 
men to be a: 
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The. crowning is performed with 
caps or garlands as they were anciently 
called, which were made in 1561, the 
same year when so much was done to 
the hall, and when the paintings are 
supposed to have been executed. The 
master’s garland, which bears the ini- 
tials of John Tryll then master, is made 
of crimson silk and velvet, embroidered 
with gold and silver lace. Those of 
the wardens are of like materials, 
bearing the initials of John Abbott, 
Wolstone Wynd, and Thomas Pecocke, 
with the arms of the Company, and, 
we presume, their respective marks 


(the mark shown in the engraving 
being formed from the initials of John 
Abbott). 

In the old furniture of the Hall 
there are also some interesting relics 
of old design. When a new parlour 
was made in 1579 there was 


‘* Paid for a planke to cover the armes 
of the Companie ‘ : iij’. 
‘* Paid to the Carver for carvinge the 


Armes of the Companie .  xxiij*, iiij*. 


and the carver did his work well, as is 
shown by the engraving which we have 
prefixed to the present article. 





PIOZZIANA,—No. VIII. 
(Continued from p. 608.) 


“TJ inquired of the Franciscan friar, 
who attended us at the inn (at Calais), 
what was become of Father Felix, who 
did the duties of the Quéte, as it is 
called, about a dozen years ago; when 
I recollect that his manner and story 
struck Dr. Johnson exceedingly, who 
said that so complete a character could 
could scarcely be found in romance. 
He had been a soldier, it seems, and 
was no imcompetent or mean scholar. 
The books we found open in his cell 
shewed that he had not neglected mo- 
dern or colloquial knowledge. There 
was a translation of Addison’s Specta- 
tor and ey “ae Dissertation on the 
Contending Parties of England—called 
Whig and Tory. He had likewise a 
violin and some printed music for his 
entertainment. was glad to hear 
he was well, and travelling to Barce- 
lona on foot, by order of the superior.” 


“ Twas glad to see Boulogne, though 
I can scarcely tell why: but one is 
always glad to see something new, and 
talk of something old. For example: 
the story I once heard of Miss Ashe, 
speaking of poor Dr. James, who loved 
profligate conversation dearly, ‘ That 
man should set up his quarters across 
the water (said she) ; really Boulogne 
would be a seraglio to him.’” 


“The pert vivacity of la fille at 
Montreuil was all we could find there 
worth recording; it filled up our 
notions of French flippancy agreeably 


enough; as no English wench would 
have so answered one, to be sure. She 
had complained of our avant-courrier’s 
behaviour.—‘ II parle sur le haut ton, 
mademoiselle (said I), mais il a le 
ceur bon.’—‘Ouy da,’ replied she, 
smartly, ‘mais c’est le ton que fait le 
chanson.’” 





“ They (the Parisians) are all wild 
for love of a new comedy, written by 
Mons. de Beaumarchais, and called 
‘Le Mariage de Figaro,’ full of such 
wit as we were fond of in the reign of 
Charles the Second—indecent merri- 
ment and gross immorality ; mixed 
however with much acrimonious satire, 
as if Sir George Etherege and Johnny 
Gay had clubbed their powers of in- 
genuity at once to divert and to cor- 
rupt their auditors; who now carry 
the verses of this favourite piece upon 
their fans, pocket handkerchies, &c. 
as our women once did those of the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera.’” 

“ The famous Venetian, too, who has 
written so many successful comedies, 
and is now employed upon his own 
memoirs, at theage of 84, was a delight- 
ful addition to our coterie—Goldoni. 
He is garrulous, good-humoured, and 
gay, resembling the late James Harris 
of Salisbury in person, not in manner, 
and seems justly esteemed and highly 
by his countrymen.” 


“T have gtolen a day to visit my 
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old acquaintances the English Austin 
Nuns at the Fossée, and found the 


whole community alive and cheerful. 
They are many of them agreeable 
women, and, having seen Dr. Johnson 
with me when I was last abroad, in- 
— much for him,—Mrs. Fermor, 
the prioress, niece to Belinda in the 
Rape of the Lock, taking occasion to 
tell me, comically enough, ‘that she 
believed there was but little comfort 
to be found in a house that harboured 
poets, for that she remembered Mr. 
Pope’s praise made her aunt very 
troublesome and conceited, whilst his 
numberless caprices would have em- 
— ten servants to wait on him; 
and he gave one (said she) no amends 
by his talk, either, for he only sate 
dozing all day when the sweet wine 
was out, and made his verses chiefly 
in the night; during which season he 
kept himself awake by drinking coffee, 
which it was one of the maids’ business 
to make for him, and they took it by 
turns.’” 


“The Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland lodge here at our hotel (Lyons). 
I saw them treated with distinguished 
respect to-night at the theatre, where, 
a force de danser, I actually was moved 
to shed many tears over the distresses 
of Sophie de Brabant. Surely these 
pastimes will very soon supplant all 
poetry, when, as Gratiano says, “ Our 
words will suddenly become super- 
fluous, and discourse grow commend- 
able in none but parrots.” 
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“ Lady Mary Wortley Mo — 
That her learned andl" highly Soonce- 
plished son (Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague) imbibed her taste and talents 
for sensual delights, has been long 
known in England. It is not so, per- 
haps, that there is a showy monument 
erected to his memory at Padua, setting 
forth his variety and compass of know- 
ledge in a long Latin inscription. The 
good old monk who showed it me, 
seemed grievously and reasonably 
shocked that such a man should at last 
expire with somewhat more firm per- 
suasion of the Mahometan religion than 
any other, but that he doubted greatly 
of all, and had not for many years pro- 
fessed himself a Christian of any sect 
or denomination whatever.” 





“When the Duchess of Montespan 
asked the famous Louison d’Arguien, 
by way of insult, as she passed too 
near her, ‘Comment allait le metiér ?’ 
‘Depuis que les dames s’en mélent, 
— she, with no improper spirit, 
‘il ne vaut plus rien.’” 





“The praises of Italian weather, 
though wearisomely frequent among 
us, seem, however, much confined to 
this island, for aught I see, who am 
often tired with hearing their com- 
plaints of their own » now that 
they are under it: always too cold, 
or too hot, or a sciroc wind, or a rainy 
day, or a hard frost, che gela fin ai 
Pensieri.” 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Thomas Stephens, Master of the Grammar School at St. Edmunds 
ury, Suffolk. 

THREE SERMONS.—1. “ The Spoiler Spoiled.” Preached at the Assizes 
at Bury, Sept. 10, 1660, at the request of John Wyard, esq. then High Sheriff 
for the county of Suffolk. Camb. 1661. 

2. “ Hypocrisie Unmasked.” The second Sermon. March 4, 1660. Preached 
at the request of Sir John Castleton, Bart. High Sheriff of the county of 
Suffolk. Camb. 1661. 

3. “ Samuel’s Circuit.” The third Sermon. Preached at the Assizes at 
Bury, July 29, 1661, at the request of Sir John Castleton, Bart. High Sheriff, 
&e. Camb. 1661. 

Sacred Hymn upon the Gospels of the Hybernal Quarter. Camb. 1661. 

An Essay upon Statius, or the five first books of Publ. Foginine Statius. 
Done into English Verse by T. S.; with the Poetrie historically illustrated. 
1648. 12mo. . 

Publii Papinii Statii Sylvarum Lib. v. cum Notis ad Marginem, Commentarii 
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vice, quas undecunque collegit Tuomas Sreruens, Schole Buriensis Moderator. 
Camb. 1651. 12mo. 

These are all the works which we possess, or with which we are acquainted, 
of this learned and accomplished man, whose name is but little known, but 
whose talents and acquirements ave deserving of more notice than he has 
received; we shall therefore spprouriete to him rather a larger space than we 
commonly give to the subjects of our Retrospective Reviews. To begin with 
his Sermons :—They are like those of South, much directed against Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth men, the Puritans, and the Levellers, whom both 
these good and loyal churchmen considered only in the light of a set of sacri- 
legious thieves and robbers bent on the destruction of the altar and throne, 
and very unfavourably given to the peaceful and praiseworthy oblation of tithes. 
The first Sermon is dedicated to Frederick Lord Cornwallis, Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Household, of whom he says,—“ I have had the honour to serve you 
in the service of God, and to wait upon you to the Throne of Grace?” He 
ys of the time as evil, “ when there never was more preaching, and never 
ewer sermons ; for I cannot call illiterate, seditious discourses by so honourable 
a name.” He considers that there never was more need of the snuffers of the 
sanctuary than when so many thieves as are gotten into the wicke of the 
church’s tapers, &c. &c.—N.B. Stephens appears not to have preached for 
eighteen years, or since 1642, and apologises for that this deswetude has made him 
poor, rough, and unpolished. The second Sermon bg se at Bury, March 
4, 1660, at the request of Sir John Castleton, Bart. High Sheriff, and is called 
“‘ Hypocrisie Unmasked ;” and, like the former one, shows how familiar he was 
with the Fathers as well as the classical writers of Greece: and both are 

lentifully adorned with quotations and references in that language. The third 
nate is called “ neat. Circuit.” Preached July 29, 1661, at the request 
of the same High Sheriff as before. In this he defends the clergy being called 
to the exercise of temporal power, and to the preferment of a priest. e old 
schoolmaster has gained courage by the restoration of the monarchical au- 
thority, and lays his blows upon the Presbyterian shoulders with an additional 
and willing energy. He asks: 


“Is Scripture become a Lesbian rule written by the Rev. Archbishop of St. 





and bowed to our fancies? But this is Andrew’s, he will find rebellions, even to 


the very answer that a classical brother 
gave me in the days of England’s rebel- 
lion when I pinched him with these apos- 
tolical precepts, and asked him whether 
he thought St. Peter and St. Paul wrote 
true divinity. He answered,—That Paul 
and Peter wrote seasonable doctrine for 
the times they lived in ; were they alive 
now, when Christians know their strength 
better, he thought they would change their 
Copy. . 2.6 But some of the brood 
of Loyola have met with the best compen- 
sation ; that is—a halter ; and have found 
that a cart at Tyburn is but an ill chair to 
dispute in. .... So long as the Leman 
Lake bounded them they were to be pitied, 
not to be feared; but ‘cum proximus 
ardet Ucalegon’—’tis time to look about 
us, &c. If any please to turn over that 
sober and modest History of Scotland, 


a prodigy, hatched under the wings of 
religion. These Pont dares tell King 
James and his council, ‘that they do not 
acknowledge them judges in causes ecele- 
siastic ;’ which is the cause, perhaps, why 
our brethren now-a-days leave that class 
of his Majesty’s titles out of their prayers. 
Then they will find the ministers of Edin- 
burgh proclaim a fast, on a day appointed 
by his Majesty for a solemn feast; and, 
to detain the people in church, their 
preachers make a sermon all day long; 
and we know who wrote after that copy 
in England too. In a word (for the 
raking in this kennell makes it stink 
abominably) then Blake audaciously tells 
the King, ‘ That speeches delivered in the 
pulpit, although alleged to be treasonable, 
cannot be judged by the King, till the 
kirk first take cognizance of it.’ ”’ 


He describes the good magistrate as very different from “the fat kine of Basan, 





which oppress the poor, and crush the needy—the well-lined magistrates, which 
like stalled oxen are fitter to feed than to work ;” and he adds (probably having 
some one of the goodly dames of Bury St. Edmund’s in his eye) that “ Grotius 
interprets the kine of Basan in the feminine gender, by the wives of magistrates, 
who too often give laws to their husbands ; and, if Jesabel be Ahab’s instructor, 
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what poor Naboth can keep his —— ? Samuel no doubt had a wife, but 
she is not once mentioned in the holy page, lest she should seem to have a 
finger in the government,” &c. So he says “a magistrate should be dyivns ; he 
should know no relative, no bosom favourite who may grinde the sinews of the 

or,” &c. This is doctrine to our heart’s content. ell said, brave Thomas 

tephens! you have given at parting a sly look and lesson to the corporation 
pew, and in your simplicity “ pieced out the lion’s skin with the fox’s tail.”* 

The poetry of Stephens was composed to fill up some “ broken hours,” when 
the “ sanctuary was shut up against the established service of God, and it is 
not to be imagined that we could sing one of the Lord’s songs there.” The 
odes were prepared for chamber music, which was admirably composed by that 
rare son of art and master of his faculty Mr. Jo. Jenkins, “that when we might 
not meet to chaunt holy anthems in the quire, devout Christians might make 
their houses, and their hearts too, temples of the Holy Ghost.” This little book 
consists of less than thirty pages. 


1 SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. The Temple-porch, where ’s wit doth flow, 
Haste, Joseph, to the solemn feast, Was never beautiful till now. 
Hierusalem wants such a guest. This little disputant confounds 
Take Mary and the Holy Boy ; The scribes with all their learned grounds; 
Teach him betimes to know the way Their scarlet robes begin to blush 
To th’ Temple, where hereafter he To see the doctors nonplust thus. 
Both priest and sacrifice must be. So little David hath o’erthrown 
As ye return tell him that he The giant Goliah with a stone; 
The shadows of himself did see. Doctors to school again are brought, 
But stay—where is he? ’tis a day ba by a child they must be taught. 
Since first we mist him on the way. T ‘ee he paneer rote 
We have searched all the caravan 2 Sees Ry Wares Row Se Pins; 
Among his kinsfolks, man by man. Nay, his own parents coma ust guther 
Is he fallen weary, faint, or lame ? His meaning of another Father. 
Has Herod’s cup devoured the Lamb ? COLL. 
Back to the Temple, walk the round, Lord, thou the weakest things hast crowned, 


There Christ most likely will be found ; That they the mighty should confound. 
Among the doctors him behold, Make bare thy arm, and show us how 
Advanced to the chair at twelve years old. To foil the wise—or make us so. 


2 SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Hang up your rosie garlands ore the doors, 
Crown all the pots with flowers ; 

Let choicest wines invite 

The duller appetite ; 

Let the sweet timbrels sound, 

And dances fill the round. 
Soft airs and choicest measures well become 

This wedding feast, 

When such a guest 

Is come,— 

Jesus and his disciples with his mother ! 
Sure heaven and earth have married one another. 
Welcome! drink freely,—drink all up, 
’T is best behind still ; fill the cup, 
And fear no want: that table shall have more 
That entertains the author of our store. 
He that at first made water can as well 
Change it to wine, too, by a miracle. 

This is the hour 

To show his power ; 

The elements obey 

When he a charge does lay. 











* “Omov 1 AeovTi pi) edixvetrar, mpoopanreoy exer Thy adwmexhv,—such, we are 
told, was Lysander’s policy.—Rev, 
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He that once turn’d the seas to blood 

Can turn’t to wine if he see good ; 

Nay, by a greater miracle he can 

Tura wine to his own blood to nourish man. 


COLL. 
Lord, thou’rt a spring of goodness ;—thou hast made 
Our cups to overflow, hearts to be glad. 
But whilst that others of new wine do boast 
Let us be filled with the Holy Ghost. 


The translation of Statius has an engraved title-page by Marshall, and is 
ushered in by the following dedication :—Nobili Amicorum Pari, Do. Gulielmo 
Paston, Baronetto, et Do. Gulielmo D'’Oyly, ~ Aurato Musarum Exulum 
Asylis, et Religionis Profligate Assertoribus, Patronis ejus Plurimum Hono- 
randis. Thomas Stephens, voto et Mancipi Cliens addictissimus hasce Statianas 
Primitias, in Grati Animi Testimonium, L.M. M.M. D.D.C.Q. A short preface, 
in which we are informed that “it was meditated amidst all the clamour and 
employments of a public school,” is followed by several copies of commendatory 
verses, in Latin and English, one of which is written by a person of the name 
of “ Thomas Poley,” a family, we believe, still existing in the neighbourhood of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. We give a few short extracts as samples of the versifi- 
cation. 

Oh ! too brave 

To be lord paramount, and not to have 
A partner in our royal fortunes, neither 
Will crowns divided ever hold together. 





Your rage says you’re not base. A noble house 
Is wrote in bloody letters on your brows, 





Or some enchantress spent 

Her charms upon thy tombe. Thou shalt have sight 
Of the fresh air, and the forgotten light 

O’ the sun. Thou’lt tread upon the springing grasse, 
And hear the warbling rivers as they passe 

From their clear fountains ; yet at last with pain 
Look to return to those dark shades again. 


But now the Morn rose from her Phrygian cell, 
And wiping her dew’d locks, she did expell 

The night’s cold darkness, blushing in the sun 
That follows her. Bright Lucifer was one 

O’ the last that moves her with his parting glances, 
But now resigns the sky ; and Sol advances 

His chariot in the heavens, whose glorious light 
Deprives the world of his pale sister’s sight. 


Now treads he rugged paths by Nemea’s bounds, 
Where the blithe shepherd’s pipe scarce yet resounds 
Sweet roundelays ; by Corinth’s eastern side 

And the sweet Sisyphian port, where waves that chide 
Their crested banks are parted by the shore 

Of Paleemonian Lache, passing o’er 

Nisus, far hence o’ th’ left he spies the plain 

Of mild Eleusis, &c. 


He begs for quarter, and lays hold o’the spear 

Charg’d now against his throat, then makes his prayer— 
‘¢ By those still shades, where stars glide from the skies— 
By heaven—by this, thy night of victories— 

Spare me,’’ &c. 


As when the windes in league becalm the seas, 
No waves forbid the shore to sleep at ease. 
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The shady leaves and clouds are seorch’d with heat 
Without a blast to cool them ; then the great 

And roaring lakes contract themselves. The sun 
Drinks up the streams that now in silence run, &c. 


Now Tydeus did his weary steps recal 

To the Grecian plains and sweet Prosymna’s dale— 
His looks affright—his hair with dust abounds— 

A shower of sweat falls in his open wounds— 

His eyes look red with watching—thirst contracts 
His drawn-up mouth—his mind feeds on his acts 
And breathes his lasting fame, &c. 


And now there came 

A crowd of boys and girls and aged fathers 

About their parting friends. This concourse gathers 
And stops the doors up—tears no measure knew, 
But sad farewells their shields and crests bedew. 

The souldiers sigh to leave their home—they kisse 
Through their close beavers—the rough helmet is 
Bow’d to embrace. He that in the sword delights 
Of death but now—breathes out his rage in sights. 


And thou, Parthenopeeus, yet unskilled 

In arms, (thy soul’s so much with glory filled,) 
Leadst on Arcadian troops, though ’twas unknown 
To thy stern mother—she by chance was gone 
To hunt in distant chases and the bleak 

Lycean deserts,—nor might he partake 

Of these rough sports, none venturing to the place 
Of danger, had so sweet and beauteous face. 

Nor is true courage wanting if his age 

Did lend him strength and power to engage, 
What sylvan deity, or nymph that’s named 

From spray or shrub, was not by him inflamed? 
When in Menalian shades his tender feet 
Pressed down the willing grass, Dian did see’t, 
They say, and pardoned her companion, 

Fitting Dicteean darts and quivers on 

His shoulders. He, inflamed with the wild joys 
Of war, leaps out, burning to hear the noise 

Of arms and trumpets, to besmear his hair 

With warlike dust—that captive steeds may bear 
Him back, ashamed of the wood, ashamed to spie 
His arms. Yet (with the guilty die 

Of human blood) he shines before the rest, 

In gold and purple, &c. 


T. Stephens’s edition of the Sylve and Achilleis of Statius received the 
public approbation of the learned Duport, Greek Professor at Cambridge, and 
of other scholars. Duport places the poet and the commentator on a level. 





Egregiam laudem meruistis tuque tuusque 
Interpres, lauro dignus uterque pari. 

Judice vel Justo,* solo es minor ipse Marone, 
Atque uno Henrico sit Stephano ille minor. 


We have only to add that the short notes and explanations to this edition 
are extremely useful, and prove that the editor was a very good grammarian 
and scholar.t We believe that the notices of this learned man are scanty and 





* i, e. Justo Lipsio. 
+ In the dedication of this learned little volume to the Trustees of the Grammar 
School of St. Edmund’s Bury, he praises them for their liberality in the restoration of 
fete previously much dilapidated. After thanking 


the edifice, which appears to have 
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few, at least scarcely any, have come within the narrow pale of our humble 
literature. However, in the Life of Dr. John North, by Roger North, the fol- 
lowing quaint and amusing account of his life is met with. ‘ His scholastic 
education was altogether at St. Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk, under Dr. Stephens, 
then master of an eminent school there. It was a piece of good fortune to be 
no forwarder ; for his residence there fell in the dregs of time, when after the 
Martyrdom of Charles the First, a Babel of mistaken powers tormented the 
ple of England, until the happy Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
rown, and the nation to their laws. A fit time for monastic retirement! The 
master was pedant enough, and noted for high flights of poetry and criticism, and 
what we now call jingling, not a little derived from the last age. All which 
qualities were not amiss in his employment. The worst of him was, what his 
corpulence declared, the being a wet epicure, the common vice of bookish pro- 
fessions. We pass by his partialities (which were indeed scandalous and 
pernicious to many of his scholars), because they happen to turn in favour of 
our Doctor, for his master was exceedingly proud and fond of him. One hap- 
piness was, that he was a noted Cavalier, then the title of the king’s friends, in 
opposition to the rebels, who, from a precise cut they affected, were styled 
heads. In the worst of these times, the master in his family used the 
forms of loyalty and orthodoxy ; but being reputed little better than a Malig- 
nant, he was forced to use outwardly an occasional conformity, by observing the 
church duties and days of super-hypocritical fastings and seekings, where- 
with the people in those days were tormented, though now worn out of almost 
all credibility ; and he walked to church after his brigade of boys, there to 
endure the infliction of divers holders-forth, tiring themselves and every- 
body else. And by these means he made a shift to hold his school. It hap- 
pened in the dawning of the Restoration, the canon of the times mitigated, 
and one Dr. Boldero, formerly a captain in Scotland under Montrose, and 
between the ladder and the rope had narrowly escaped hanging, now in epis- 
copal orders, kept a Church of England conventicle in Bury, using the 
common prayer; and our master also went to his congregation, and ordinarily 
took some of his boarders with him, of whom our doctor was, for the most 
part, one.” “The methods of the school were no slight advantage, for the 
master required all his scholars to fill a quarter of a sheet of paper with 
their Latin themes, and write the English on the opposite page. At presenting 
this a desk was set in the middle of the school, where the boy stood and re- 
hearsed his themes, in Latin or English, as required; and at this act a form or 
two of boys were ordered up from the lower ends, and placed by way of audience, 
and the master had opportunity to correct faults of any kind, pronunciation as 
well as composition. This discipline, used generally in free schools, might 
prevent us obloquy, as when it is said that in the grand assemblies for English 
affairs there are Iona many éalkers but very few speakers.” We have only 
to add, that there is a letter from Dr. Worthington to Dr. Stephens, ann. 1663, 
in our learned friend Mr. Crossley’s “Diary and Correspondence of Dr. 
Worthington,” p. 46, with a note by Mr. Crossley, whose learning and diligence 
nothing escapes, and who really deserves the appellation of roAvpabécraros ; 
and we must add, that, could the spirit of Thomas Stephens revisit its old tene- 
ment when on earth, it would rejoice at seeing this ancient “Seminarium 
Doctrine et Pietatis,” still flourishing under the protection of the author of 
Cratylus and Varronianus, and he might perhaps acknowledge that the translation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles was not inferior even to his own version of the 
Thebais of Statius. 
B— ll. J. M. 





them for his appointment as master, he says, ‘‘ Nec in his indulgentie vestre 
limites preescribi permisistis, sed sponte voluistis omnibus, suis humeris absolvere bene- 
ficium ; nec passi estis, ut ex eo quicquam petitio mea defrigeret. Quam squalide olim 
jacuerunt he musarum sedes, quam desolati penates, adhuc recordari possitis, enimyero 
sae 2 hujus luctis ‘ Et memini, et meminisse juvat,’ ’’ &c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of Leicester, from the time 
of the Romans to the end of the 
Seventeenth Century. By James 
Thompson. Royal 8vo. pp. 484. 
THE author before us has been ac- 

tuated by a very praiseworthy ambi- 

tion, to produce a book of a higher and 
more finished character than that which 
has usually belonged to our works of 
local history. He has, he tells us, 
aspired not only to tell what has 
not been told before, but also to tell 
what has been told before in a more 

eeable way: to compose “a com- 
plete and well-connected narrative, 
comprising all the most — 
events which have occurred, leaving 
unmentioned the writer’s doubts or 
opinions, and conducting the reader 
onward from epdch to epoch, without 
diverting his attention from the story.” 

His aim has been “ to render the his- 

tory of the town as patent to all eyes 

as is that of the nation—a study of one 
being only secondary in men to 
the study of the other.” This effort, 
as we have said, is highly praiseworthy, 
and the only objections that can be 
urged against it are these,—that it 
may tempt a writer of’local history to 
wander too widely from his immediate 
subject, which error was committed by 
Mr. Hatcher in his History of Salisbury, 
who formed his style upon the discur- 
sive model of Archdeacon Coxe ;—or 
that it may tempt him to suppress his 
authorities as well as his “ doubts or 
opinions.” In abridgments and resumés 
we do not look for authorities; but in 
standard histories we certainly do, and 
in this respect such works as those of 

Rapin, Sharon Turner, and Lingard, 

must ever claim greater respect than 

those of some more popular writers. 

Both authorities and doubts may ge- 

nerally be accommodated in marginal 

notes. 

On the whole, Mr. Thompson has 
not overburthened his page with refer- 
ences: but it is to be presumed that 
his usual authorities are either his pre- 

‘ decessor Mr. Nichols, the county his- 
torian, or else the records of the cor- 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XXXII, 





poration, which have been examined 
and arranged by himself.* 

In respect to the extent with which 
Mr. Thompson has intermingled gene- 
ral history with his local annals, we 
have no fault to find ; on the con % 
we think he has shewn much discrimi- 
nation in selecting such particulars of 
— history as lend an interest to 

is own materials, and again in not 
ye public history too far beyond 

is own territorial limits. His narra- 
tive of the first Norman conquest of 
Leicester furnishes a favourable speci- 
men of his skill. 


‘¢ In the month of October, in the year 
1066, the battle of Hastings was fought; 
and from its result flowed consequences 
which affected, in the course of a few years, 
the inhabitants of every large town in 
England. But that battle alone did not 
decide the fate of the nation. The Con- 
queror had then to subdue the people of 
the central and northern parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the early 
oe of the summer of the year 1068 that 

e commenced what has been termed his 
second campaign, in order to complete his 
conquest. In every borough he found the 
inhabitants animated by a most determined 
spirit of resistance to him, and willing to 
perish rather than surrender their liberty 
to a foreign foe. On leaving either London 
or Winchester, he advanced upon Oxford, 
where, after destroying four hundred of 
the seven hundred and twenty houses of | 
that city, and massacring the inhabitants, 
he became master of the place. 

“‘ The mournful intelligence of the Con- 
queror’s progress had doubtless by this 
time reached Leicester. It may be ima- 
gined that great consternation would be 





* The MS. records of the corporation 
of Leicester have been mounted and bound 
under Mr. Thompson’s superintendence ; 
and being now deposited in the public 
Museum of the town, are rendered avail- 
able to the use of any historical inquirer 
who may be desirous to examine them. 
In the same place are exhibited (under 
glass cases) the ancient charters of Leices- 
ter—no longer tossed about in old chests 
or dusty presses, the prey of damp and 
vermin. This is an example worthy of 
imitation. G 
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thereby created among the inhabitants ; 
but they, perhaps, felt confident of the 
strength of those walls which had been 
built by the Romans, and which an ancient 
historian pronounces impregnable. The 
castle, too, at the south-western angle of 
the walls, was regarded as a stronghold 
that defied attack. It was towards Mid- 
summer when the Norman hosts ap- 
roached the town. Every heart therein 
fared with hate to the foreigners, and 
defiance was hurled at thei from the bat- 
tlements. All howéver was unavailing. 
The skilled troops of the Norman, flushed 
with success; assailed the fortifications 
with their wonted vigour and tried en- 
ginery: The town was taken, and almost 
utterly destroyed: The castle, and the 
church dedicated to St. Mary; standing 
ear thereto, shared the same fate. The 
obstinacy of the resistance made by the 
townspeople my be inferred from the 
injury done to their houses and defences, 
Many a Saxon freeman, to whom the re- 
storation of ancient customs had os 
hope; and who had enjoyed a breathing- 
time of freedom after the dreaded Dane 
had been deprived of his authority in 
Leicester, must have left his corpse among 
the fragments of his dwelling that were 
scattered around his desolate hearth, while 
his wife and children were abandoned to 
the licentiousness and cruelty of the Nor- 
man soldiery. 
_ “ From Leicester the Conqueror marched 
upon Derby; Nottingham, Lincoln, and 
ork, where similar scenes of havoc and 
slaughter were enacted. Edwin Rar! of 
Leicester was betrayed to the Normans by 
his owh followers, and killed by the enemy, 
when he was attempting to éscape into 
Seotland. In this towh a gatrison would 
be left to hold the plate in subjection. 
The immediate consequence of the capture 
of Leicester was the division of the shat- 
tered dwellings and broken-spirited people 
among the Conqueror’s associates. Not 
Only were the houses of the Saxon inha- 
bitants ee ee by the Normans; 
their bodies also became the property of 
the enemy. In 4 kind of catalogue taken 
on the spot about twelve years after this 
date (Domesday Book) the names of those 
who shared in the infamous plunder of 
the Conquest were itiserted, with a par- 
ticular account of the portion allotted to 
each person. It thence appears that there 
were only 64 burgésses in thé borough, 
while there were 322 houses, and six 
shurches. The disproportion thus ex- 
isting between the number of houses and 
that of burgesses, several years after the 
Conquest, shows what had been done at 
the siege of the town ; for, in the peaceful 
period antecedent to it, every dwelling 
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unquestionably had its tenants, composed 


of the head and various members of a 
‘family. 


Some of them had fied doubtless 
to the retreats in the woods and wilds 
where their compatriots had taken refuge.” 


Mr. Thompson’s description of the 
rising of Henry Earl of Lancaster in 
1321, his notices of thé early Wick- 
liffites, and several other passages, 
might be pointed otit as equally worthy 
of attention ; and in the more Conipli- 
cated tratisactions of the seventeenth 
century, when civil discord assumed 
in Leicestershire one of the last exhi- 
bitions of ancient feudal strife as trans- 
mitted between the two potent fami- 
lies of Grey and Hastings, his narra- 
tive is still distinguished by perspi- 
cuity, animation, and impartiality. 
We do not forget that he had at this 
period of his undertaking a very able 
predecessor, to whose merits we bore 
testimony a few years ago.* 

There is, however, one memorable 
passage in the Annals of Leicester on 
which we should have liked to have 
seen greater research bestowed by 
Mr. Trompeot, not only on account 
of the interesting circunistanices of the 
incident itself, but from its havin 
been much overloaded, as yt bo lei 
to suppose, by imaginar itions. 
We ids to the brief sojourt of King 
Richard the Third in this town, on 
the eve of the fatal field of Bosworth, 
and which formed the subject of a 
paper on which one of our correspond- 
ents (in July 1845) bestowed con- 
siderable pains. In such a casé the 
narrative of an historical writer should 
be supported, clause by clause, on 
adequate authority; but Mr. Thonip- 
son has given only a single note of 
reference to “ Holiished and Speed” 
at the point followed in the ensuing 
quotation : 


‘*In the year 1485; on the evening 
of the 21st of August, Richard the Third 
entered Leicester with his army. It was 
composed of foot soldiers, in two divi- 
sions, marching five abreast. Then fol- 
lowed the baggage, then himself, gorgeously 
dressed, niounted upon a large coutsér, 
richly caparisoned, and attended by his 
body guards. It was after sunset when 
the army entered the tow. Richard’s 





* See review of History of Leicester 
during the Civil War, by J. F. Hollings, 
esq. in our Magazine for August, 1840, 
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countenance was stern and frowning as he 
rode along the streets, and he appeared 
full of indignation, which he somewhat 
gratified by uttering threats of reyenge.* 
It is said that the King slept at an inn in 
the main street—then known, probably, 
as the Blue Bell—and departed next morn- 
ing for the battle-field. A few days after- 
wards the contest between the armies of 
Richard and Richmond took place in the 
field near Market Bosworth. The issue 
is well known. The body of Richard was 
barbarously mutilated by his enemies, and 
brought to the town, thrown across a 
horse, naked and disfigured, by his herald, 
Blanche Sanglier—‘ White Boar.’ It was 
exposed to the derision and insults of the 
populace — probably in the Guildhall, 
which stood at the end of the street oppo- 
site to that where the inn was situated 
in which the unpopular monarch had 
lodged on his way to Bosworth. It was 
ultimately buried (according to the his- 
torian) in the precincts of the Grey Friars’ 
monastery. The inn was subsequently 
known as the Blue Boar.’’ 

Now, the truth is, that Holinshed and 
Speed are not answerable for the facts 
here stated; they merely amplify Hall, 
and Hall translates from the rheto- 
rical Latin of Polydore Virgil, who 
after all only says that Richard, before 
he started from Nottingham, placed 
his army in marching order. The 
gorgeous dress and rich caparisons are 
mere melodramatic embellishments of 
successive improvers of the narrative. 
The story of the King’s sleeping at 
an inn rests on an anecdote told by 
Sir Roger Twysden in the reign of 
Charles I. in connection with a rob- 
bery at thatinn. And Mr. Thompson 
cannot be acquitted of some little inat- 
tention in saying that the contest took 
place “a few days after” the 21st of 
August, when it was fought the very 
next day. Moreover, instead of a 
conjectural statement that the King’s 
body was exposed to view in the town- 
hall, the assertion of an Harleian MS. 
which was quoted by our correspondent 
should have been noticed, to the effect 
that the body was shown in the New- 
arke, robably in the chapel there. 

With respect to the murder of Mrs. 
Clarke, the landlady of the Blue Boar, 
which occurred in. 1605, Mr. Thomp- 
son congratulates himself in haying 
recovered its particulars, which he de- 
tails in pp. 327—330. He has, how- 


* Holinshed and Speed, 
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ever, failed to observe that the most 
remarkable passage of the story, with 
reference to the romance of Ki 
Richard’s Bedstead which was found 
upon the anecdote related by Sir 
Roger Twysden, is this, that the 
robbers “opened three coffers, one 
containing linens, the second being 
full of writings, and the third having 
six or seven bags of gold and silver 
therein.” So that the money was taken 
from a coffer, the ordinary deposit in 
those days of the savings of the care- 
ful, not from the mysterious rere | 
treasury, half-chest and half-beds 

of the tyrant Richard. 

To the reign of Henry VIII. be- 
longs an incident which is very likel 
to be looked for in Mr. Thompson's 
work, but which has escaped his atten- 
tion. We allude to Cardinal Wolsey’s 
reception during his last journey within 
the walls of the abbey of Leicester, of 
which Shakspere has given so affecting 
aversion. ‘The faithful narrative of 
Cavendish, his gentleman usher, is the 
original authority for the interesting 
particulars. ‘ 

The town accounts contain a passing 
notice of Mary Queen of Scots, when 
she was proceeding to Fotheringay 
castle, under the charge of Sir Amias 
Poulet : 


‘¢ Paid for two gallons of Gascony wine, 
one gallon of sack, and three lbs. of sugar, 
given to Sir Amias Pollett, at his being at 
Leicester, then having there the Scottish 
queen, the three and twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, 11s. 4d. 

‘Paid to three men for two nights’ 
watching of Sir Amias Pollett’s ) 
at his being there with the Scottish queen» 
Qs,”? 


These entries have been discovered 
for the first time by Mr. Thompson. 

From the records of the town, which 
have been preserved in great abund- 
ance, Mr. Thompson has extracted 
several interesting documents, parti- 
cularly many characteristic letters. 
The following, addressed by the Earl 
of Huntingdon, lord lieutenant of the 
county, to the mayor of Leicester, is a 
remarkable and amusing specimen. 

‘* Mr. Mayor, I understand from m 
deputy lieutenant that the gibbet which 
commanded to be set up in Leicester is, 
contrary to my mind, taken down, whereat 
I marvel; and your excuse‘for the same is 
childish, for that as you said it was done 
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by children. Were not Leicester a place 
of government, and to be governed by 
men of ripe age and not by the unruly 
stroke of youth, haply it might be so; 
but I rather think that some of greater 
power than children have done it, and 
very likely through your remissness; but 
the certainty hereof I hope hereafter to 
be informed of. Had I not admonished 
you of your carelessness in some other 
your courses in these troublesome times, 
you might the easilier have erred; but it 
appeareth now you lightly regarded the 
same. I am not forward to except ag :nst 
you, according to the occasion given, 
which if I should, it might be would 
little content you. For redress and amend- 
ment of this fault I command you, as you 
tender his majesties service, that presently 
you cause either the same or another gib- 
bet to be again set up, and that there be 
better care had it may stand until my 
mind be known for the taking down of the 
same. And, withal, that speedily you in- 
form me of the names of those children, or 
whatsoever they were, that pulled down the 
same, as you will answer the contrary at 
your peril. 

“ Your loving friend, doing as you ought, 

** HUNTINGDON. 

“* Ashby, this 10th of June, 1607.”’ 


We give one other letter, written by 
the father of the famous Sir Arthur 
a and recommending him to 
the suffrages of the burgesses of Lei- 
cester, ere the future Republican had 
yet made his first entrance into public 

e— 


‘Good Mr. Mayor, and the rest of 
your society,—my son being willing to 
adapt himself for the service of his coun- 
try, is desirous to become a scholar in the 
best school of Christendom for knowledge 
and experience—the parliament house of 
England,—a desire that every father is to 
further in his children. And therefore I 
am now justly pressed hereby to present 
the first request that I ever yet made to 
your society, that you would do me the 
favour, and my son the grace, to bestow a 
burgess place upon him; wherein you 
shall not only make him a bounden ser- 
vant of your corporation, but myself for 
the small remainder of my aged days an 
assured and faithful lover, and in all good 
offices a ready servitor of your society. 

“* So, leaving him and my suit to your 
grave consideration, and yourselves to the 
Lord’s direction and protection, I cease, 
and rest your very loving friend and 
neighbour, 

‘¢ THomas HEsILRIce. 


“« Nosely, this 19th of April, 1625.” 
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Young Hesilrige was not one of the 
candidates chosen on this occasion ; 
but he became member for Leicester 
nearly thirty years after, when Crom- 
well had got rid of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and summoned a new one in the 
year 1654. He was rechosen in 1656 
and 1659, but rejected at the eve of 
the Restoration in 1660, and died a 
prisoner in the Tower of London in 
1661. Respecting another of the mem- 
bers for Leicester during the time 
of the Commonwealth, Mr. William 
Stanley, who was one of the aldermen 
of the town, we make the following 
extract, as it is illustrative of a well- 
known feature in the biography of 
Andrew Marvell,* the patriotic mem- 
ber for Kingston-upon-Hull : 

‘“‘The corporation occasionally for- 
warded to Mr. Stanley 107. in gold, to 
contribute to his expenses while he was in 
the metropolis. The worthy member ap- 
pears to have lived frugally, at Mistress 
Cressey’s house near St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and thankfully acknowledged the 
remittances made to him from time to time. 
He constantly sent down letters to his 
constituents, containing parliamentary 
news, which, with the Weekly Intelligence 
newspaper, was the only source of political 
intelligence to the townsmen.”’ 

Mr. Thompson’s verbal errors are 
more numerous than becomes so hand- 
some a volume; they seem to have 
arisen before he was adequately ac- 
quainted with the ancient manuscripts 
with which he had to deal, and to have 
been subsequently overlooked. In the 
curious document at pp. 130, 131, there 
are several mistakes both in the original 
and the translation, but which we could 
not undertake tocorrect without having 
the MS. before us. Wemay mention, 
however, that it relates to the markets 
(in the year 1335); that the word pes- 
soner signifies not “person” but fish- 
monger; and “ pessoner de pessoun de 
eawe douz” is a dealer in fresh-water 
fish instead of a “seller of soft water :” 
which of course contradicts the note 
which remarks that water was sold in 
the market. And “farloupers” are 
not strangers, but, as we suppose, 
those wholesale dealers who were 
sometimes called forestallers or en- 
grossers in old times, who came between 
the producer and consumer, and seized 





* See our Magazine for Nov. 1832, 
p. 434. 
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an extortionate profit. The meaning 
ne the last paragraph will be as fol- 
ows :— 


“Item, que nuyl des farloupers de la dite 
ville ne estoise sur les charettes de un 


ne de —— a mettre autre pris sur les 
vitailles que le vendour voleit meismes, sur 
peine,”’ &c. 


*« Item, that none of the salesmen of the 
said town shall be upon the carts of fish 
or herring to set another price upon the 
provisions than the seller himself shall 
choose, upon pain,’’ &c. 


From the early records of the town 
guild Mr. Thompson gives many cu- 
rious particulars of the trade in cloth, 
so early as the thirteenth century, and 
particularly of the customs observed 
on attending the fairs of Stamford and 
Boston ; but we are surprised to find 
that he is unaware (pp. 76, 77, 79) 
— the fair of Saint Botolph was 

eld. 


‘¢ It was agreed by the guild in the year 
1261 that on all future occasions this cus- 
tom should be held firm, in the market of 
St. Botulph [i. e. the fair of Boston], and 
all other markets where seldage (dues 
payable on sheds or shops) was paid, 
namely, that all cloths brought to the said 
markets, whether in fardels or not, should 
be free from seldage. In the same year 
it was provided that in the market of St. 
Botulph none of the commonalty should 
show their cloth beyond the locality (ren- 
geam) [evidently the range or row of 
booths *] in which the Leicester merchants 
were accustomed to sell their merchandise ; 
and if any one should contravene that pro- 
vision, he should remain in debt to the 
commonalty a tun of ale. But if any one 
should have a lodging beyond the locality 
[out of the row], and wish to have his 
cloths with him at night in the said lodging 
for security, it would be fair for him [per- 
mitted to him] to have his merchandise 
with him in his lodging, still he was not 
to sell it, nor show it for sale, in his 
lodgings beyond the row. The drapers 
[clothiers] were to discharge their shop- 
rent on [%. e. they were to occupy] the 
southern part of the row, and the wool- 
dealers theirs on the northern part. No 
one who had anything to pay for seldage 
was to be allowed to depart until he 
had satisfied the claims made upon him. 
Offenders against this law were to be fined 
to the extent of a tun of ale.’’ 





* The common English word was row ; 
thus the Goldsmiths’ row by the Cheap- 
side in London, and Paternoster row, 
where paternosters or rosaries were sold, 
&e. 
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This recalls the good old times when 
the fairs of Stamford and Boston were 
like those of Leipsic or Frankfort. 

Some other names of places are un- 
translated or mistaken: thus “ Don- 


wick ” (p- 43) should be Dunwich ; 
“ L’Isle . 45) is the isle of Ely; 
“ Lenna” ‘“ 81) is Lynn; “ Ulren- 


hinton” (p. 106) should have been 
read Ulrenh*mton, i. e. Wolverhamp- 
ton; and “ Styneckle” (p. 110) Sty- 
ueckle, 7. e. Stewkley ; and Sowdal ee: 
196) means Sandal. In p.51 the place 
where King John granted a charter to 
Leicester, translated “the borough,” 
is Peterborough, and the witness “ §. 
Wells, archdeacon,” should be “ S. 
archdeacon of Wells,” with “ sheriffs” 
instead of “ viscounts ;” in p. 72 “ Sir 
Roger Blund Capell” is Biuna the 
chaplain; and in p. 135 “ Richard 
Arundell, Robert of Ufford, Suffolk and 
er Stafford, counts,” are Richard 
Ear! of Arundel, Robert of Ufford Earl 
of Suffolk, and Ralph Earl of Stafford. 
In p. 121 the words “de terra s’c’a” 
are misapprehended as meaning Scot- 
land instead of the Holy Land; and in 
p- 146 the Groyne, the old English 
name for Corunna, is converted into 
“the Garonne.” In p. 225 “ Serouane” 
is a misprint for “Therouanne.” We 
may mention also that the cultellus 
called a misericorde (p. 108) was cer- 
tainly not a menatiendle, but a dagger ; 
and that the “horse” with tapers, &c. 
in the Duke of Lancaster’s will (p. 
128) is a serious mistake for his hearse. 
In the appendix we find a reply 
to the remark we made when re- 
viewing Mr. Thompson’s “ Handbook 
of Leicester,” to the effect that it was 
inadvisable to speak of “the Beau- 
monts” as designating the Norman 
earls of Leicester, because the family 
of Beaumont which has ————s 
flourished in the county has been a 
differen trace, and therefore greater 
= of expression is desirable. 
r. Thompson justifies himself by re- 
marking that de Bellomonte is merel 
the Latin form of the name which 
French authors uniformly write Beau- 
mont. Admitted : but Mr. Thompson 
is surely under a mistake in supposing 
that Beaumont was a family name of 
the earls at all. We consider that 
it was the personal surname only of 
Robert de Bellomonte, who was ‘earl 
from 1103 to 1118. We shall do Mr. 
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Thompson no wrong if we say that 
he has not made sufficiently 
acquainted with the earls of Leicester, 
—in fact, in p. 23, he inadvertently 
terms one of them earl of the town 
instead of the county,—and that con- 
sequently he may have missed some of 
the influences which the personal cir- 
cumstances of these feudal lords of the 
town may have had upon its early 
history. It is, however, far from our 
wish to be hypereritical, and we may 
conclude with repeating our opinion of 
this book as a work of very great merit, 
and as mainly fulfilling im its general 


composition the high stan which 
the author proposed to himself. 
Jewish Dogmas. A Corres, nee be- 


tween Dr. Raphall, M.A. and C. N. 

Ney » MP, 8v0. 

WE. do not notice this work in 
order to involye our readers in the 
dispute on which it is founded, but to 
direct their attention to a curious fact 
in religious history which it discloses. 
Mr. Newdegate was lately induced by 
some unknown reader of the Talmud 
and theJewish code of civil law,and also 
of Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judenthum, 
published at Munich in 1832, to make, 
in his place in Parliament, some charges 
against the Jews strikingly similar to 
those which haye been often brought 

inst the Roman Catholics, viz. that 

ey do not hold themselves bound to 
keep faith with persons not of the same 
religious persuasion with themselves, 
and that even an oath given to such 
persons can be got rid of by priestly 
absolution. The charge has been in- 
dignantly denied by modern Roman 
Catholics, and is no less vehementiy 
repelled by Dr. Raphall on behalf of 
the Jews. In both cases there has 
been the same kind of foundation for 
the charge. In dark times of super- 
stition and ignorance, when that which 
ought to have been the sword of justice 
was too often the sword of persecution, 
and the pen of the legislator expressed 
feelings, not of natural equity, but of 
unnatural malevolence against pro- 
scribed classes of mankind, such anti- 
social tenets may have proceeded from 
the rancour of defeated spiritual pride, 
or from the thirst for yengence which is 
engendered in the subjects of oppres- 
sion; but on all these points en- 
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influenee of Protestantism 


lightenin 
has been long universally felt. Though 
Roman Catholic and Ser reject ,o 
special tenets which we teach, neither 
of them can withstand the influence of 
that higher degree of civilization and 
that purer tone of morals which are 
spread around them by the predomi- 
nance of our faith, When surrounded 
by the atmosphere of Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism hides, and even 
explains away, the grossest of its su- 
perstitions ; and under the enlightening 
influence of an approximation to Chris- 
tian morals the Jewish lawyers no 


longer declare it to be allowable to do 


injury to a Christian “Goy,” or non- 
Jew. On the points objected to the 
Jews by Mr. Newdegate, we look upan 
Dr. Raphall’s answer to be sufficient, 
sien expressed in many places in 
the worst possible taste. He shows 
that the modern authorities in Jewish 
civil law do not countenance the mon- 
strous dogmas of the middle ages, and 
that the modern Jew ought no more 
to be judged by them than the modern 
Englishman by any of the repealed 
absurdities of our statute-book. 

But the curiosity in religious prac- 
tice which we began by alluding to is 
this. On the eve of the Great Da 
of Atonement (see Leviticus xxiii. 
26—32), at the very opening of the 
service eppainted for that day, the 
congregation in the s ogue is so- 
outer’ siaskol by the “high priest 
and the elders by a general prayer or 
absolution-formula which is called 
Kol Needrai, and of which the follow- 
ing is said to be a literal translation :— 


* All vows, obligations, bans, and oaths, 
under any name or form whatever, which 
we may vow, swear, and by which we may 
oblige ourselves, from this present day of 
atonement until the next one, please God ! 
of all of them we repent of doing so, and 
they are herewith absolved, acquitted, and 
annulled: our vows shall be no vows, and 
our oaths no oaths.’”’ (p. 27.) 


Here we have an absolution, not of 
past sins, but an actual pre-absolution 
of future possible transgressions; a 
declared prospective repentance of 
actions not yet committed, and an 
absolute, bargained-for, acquittal from 
their consequences! (Can there be 


conceived a more solemn mockery, a 
more palpable licence to sin, or a 
more extraordinary abuse of presumed 
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riestly powér ? Ancieitly, it is stated, 
he absolution was made for the par- 
ticular sins of that kind committed 
— the past year, but it has been 
trans ; by the considerate pru- 
dence of moderii days, to the sins of 
the coming year. 

The general character of the abso- 
lution was certaitily sufficient to ex- 
cite the apprehension of Mr. Newde- 
gate’s informant, but Dr. Raphall as- 
sures us that the formula is universally 
understood by the Jews not to relate 
to oaths or to atiy other obligations 
between man and man, but solely to 
vows miafle to God; such vows as, for 
instance, that a man “ will recite twenty 
psalms every morning, that he will fast 
one day in every week, that he will ab- 
stain fromi meat or wine for a certain 
time, and other the like vows, to the 
inaking of which the Oriertals have 
always been prone.” (p. 30.) They are 
the vows, Dr. Raphall states in another 
place, which a Jew may make “in 
moérients of heed and peril; but which in 
happier hours he neglects to perform. 
He may pledge hiiiself to do many a 
good deed, to abstain froni many 4 
sinful one, and break his pledge. He 
tiiay under the influence of passion 
and strong excitenient swear to do 
that which it is out of his power, or 
improper to carry into effect.” (jp. 20.) 
These are the subjects of the pre- 
absolution. With regard to oaths pro- 
perly so called, the authoritative Tal- 
mud expressly declares, that “An 
oath between man and man, or in 
which the interests of society are con- 
éerned, caii nevér be revoked or set 
asidé, except with the consent of him 
to whom, or in whose favour, it has 
been taken.” eae Whatever may 
be the case with oaths, we fear that 
vows made under the sanction of the 
pre-absolution stand but a poor ehance 
of being fulfilled. 


A Tour in Sutherlandshire; with Ex- 
tracts from the Fieldbook of a 8; = 
man and Naturalist. By Charles St: 
John, Esq. 2 vols. 

THESE volumes contain a very 
considerable portion of interesting in- 
formation regarding the natural his- 
tory of the wild animals of chase in the 
Highland parts of Scotland, especially 
in Sutherland. This information ap- 
Peas to us for the indst patt to have 
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been collected fromm keepers, shep- 
herds, fishermen, poddhers, “ Pe 
genus omne,” of those whose business 
or amusement it is to puisue the 
oceupation which it is said Nii 
commenced, and to assert the fi Lia 
vilege which itian received 6f dominion 
and power of life ind death over the 
animals made subject to him. By per- 
sonal observation, by diligent inquiries, 
by frequent conversation With sperts- 
imen of all grades and distinctions; Mr. 
St. Jolin has given us a pretty com- 
plete view of what may be found on 
the moors; the hills, and estuaries of 
the north of the island; froiti the red 
deer on the mountains to the wild cat 
and otter in the seas, and from the 
golden eagle on his native cliffs to the 
water-rail and wild fowl on the lakes. 
Joining the naturalist to the sports+ 
man, he has also deseribed the habits 
and nature of the various ~ 
their instincts and modes of life, their 
various habitats, their arts of taki 
their prey or of avoiding danger, their 
migrations,whether foreign or domestic, 
—and this, we believe, generally with 
a fidelity and accuracy that will thake 
his book valuable as an addition to our 
general knowledge of the subject. It 
is from such practical books, and to 
actual observation, and to a study of 
living nature, that scientific books— 
like Latham; and Pennant, and Mon- 
tagu, and Bewick—must bé fortied, 
and truth ultimately be secured. 

The author has thrown the whdle 
s of his Various gleanings, as 
nh his former work, into the form of 
“Personal Adventures,” which gives 
it a dramatic interest, and yet is tot 
intended to deceive any one who is at 
all acquainted with the subject. In 
his former work, “ Sports in the High 
lands,” by copying too closely ; 
Scrope’s famous stag-hunt with Bran 
and Bosca; he placed his readers at 
once behind the scenes, and fully dis- 
closed his mantier of wor anship. 
In the present volumes, although man 
feats are described, and much obser- 
vation detailed under the form of the 
Jirst person—* Ego,” which evidently 
are merely the transcript of some one 
else—“ Tile ;” yet, so far as we aie 
aware, all that is narrated has come 
viva voce to the author, and is his own 
ufidoubted and real rty. We 
are not behind the scenes, and there- 








} 
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fore how many enormous eagles and 
ospreys Mr. St. John’s own barrel 
kilt , how many red deer fell before 
his unerring rifle, how many goodly 
salmon were entangled by his subtle 
and skilful hook, we cannot say. We 
will allow him a fair proportion of the 
game bag, and erect him a special 
trophy with the spolia opima. 

t would be both an useful as well 
as entertaining labour to go studiously 
through this work, for the purpose of 
comparing the writer’s account of the 
animal creation in Scotland with what 


has been mentioned of the same portion — 


of it—the beasts and birds especially 
—by other writers, in localities and 
under circumstances very different 
from these, and by such comparisons 
brought together valuable information 
would be elicited. Zz. gr. Mr. St. 
John mentions a place where the herons 
build on the ground. In White's 
Selborne, and in the Correspondence 
of Pennant, it is said that in a dis- 
trict, we think in Wales, the jack- 
daws build in the rabbit-holes; the 
former of these birds habitually build- 
ing on lofty trees, the latter in towers 
and steeples and decayed castles, &c. 
This shows how instinctive habits will 
yield to necessity or convenience, and 
will teach us not to be too hasty in pre- 
suming that the present habit of the 
animal is as it were innate, and has 
been both perpetual and unalterable. 
Where did the swallow build, it might 
then be asked, before man had his 
dwellings and his chimneys, to which 
it has so fondly and faithfully attached 
itself? Why the answer will be 
found, by reading in this work, that in 
Norway and other countries the same 
bird that never leaves the chimney in 
England, there always seeks barns and 
pus he and other localities, for its 
nest. The French or red-legged par- 
tridge is a most wild, fearful bird, and 
is a perfect annoyance to the sports- 
man and his dogs; but it never fails 
in breeding time to make its nest as 
near as it well can to some dwelling- 
house, as if for protection. Scarcely 
a year passes without their breeding 
in a grass field adjoining our parson- 
age ; and from the same cause, the mis- 
tletoe-thrush, at other times pag rr 
in distant and solitary trees, builds 
year after year on a pear-tree in the 
garden or perhaps a poplar in the or- 
6 


chard, frequented every hour by men 
and even dogs; but there it sits and 
broods in peace, its fear of man tem- 
porarily overcome by its greater terror 
of the hawk, and jay, and crow, whose 
cunning and voracity would leave it 
no chance of = if it trusted its 
nest and all its little hopes to unfre- 
quented woods during that leafless 
and early part of the year. But could 
these birds of prey be perfectly de- 
stroyed, and the bird had nothing more 
to fear from them his natural enemies, 
no doubt it would in time change his 
habits and soon cease to be obli 

to his acquired friends. But we gladly 
turn from our own humble ula- 
tions, which can be but of little mo- 
ment, circumscribed as they are within 
a confined space, to mention a few (it 
is all we can do) of the subjects which 
Mr. St. John has treated, and which 
will reward the reader for his pe- 
rusal, as— : 

Vol. i. p. 12. The account of the 
“ ColymbusArcticus” or black-throated 
diver, a peculiarly beautiful and sin- 
gularly marked bird. This bird is rare 
in our collections, nor do we know the 
extent and reach of its migrations on 
our coasts. It is said (p.40) to swim 
so low in the water, and ess such 
great strength, that it is very difficult 
toshoot them. Another scarce bird is 
also mentioned, the darus marinus, or 
black-backed gull, “a splendid and 
beautiful bird, with its pure black and 
white plumage, and a stretch of wing 
litile less than the golden eagle.” 

P. 52. Read the account of the 
experiments respecting salmon, pp. 50 
—55. “The growth of salmon when 
in the sea is wonderful; it having been 
indubitably proved that a salmon has 

rown eleven pounds six ounces dur- 
ing the short period of five weeks and 
two days,” &c. 

P. 53. A proof of eels lying dor- 
mant during cold weather. 

P. 54. Sea trout and river trout 

sometimes breed with each other, thus 
forming a great variety of shade and 
colour. Every stream having its own 
particular species. ( Compare this with 
a passage in Davy’s Salmonia on the sea 
trout and the river trout being the same 
Jish altered by circumstances.—Rev.) 
The female salmon will also breed with 
a male trout. See vol. ii. p. 184. 

P. 59. - One cannot understand why 
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the curlew’s bill should be curved in the 
curious manner in which it is. The 
end of the bill is like that of the wood- 
cock, furnished with a delicateness of 
nerve, to enable it to feel its food un- 
derground. (Js it not to give it addi- 
tional strength ?) 

P. 63. I have never read any ac- 
count of the jack-snipe breeding in 
Scotland that I considered well au- 
thenticated. See pp. 137—207. 

P. 68. Read the story (too long to 
extract) of the fox floating down 
on bunches of dead rushes among the 
wild ducks, &c. 

P.74. A breed between the tame 
and wild cat is very rare. (Perhaps 
itis not generally known that our do- 
mestic cat in England is not a native, 
nor the wild cat tamed, but was proba- 
bly imported from ep Gays J 

P. 118 to p. 143. very copious, 
apparently accurate, and certainly 
interesting account of the birds of 
Sutherland. The author says (p. 130), 
“T have seen a black crow and a 
hooded crow nesting together.” This 
of course is some keeper’s informa- 
tion,—but the fact is new. We think 
also (p. 131) that, in scientific books 
like the present, the term wood pigeon 
should not be used; and the writer 
should distinguish the two birds which 
both could claim that name, viz. the 
ring dove and the stock dove. 

P. 177. On the change of colour 
in fish, and whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary. 

P. 200. On hereditary qualities.— 
“ After two or three generations of 
any bird have been domesticated the 
young ones lose all their wild inclina- 
tions, tameness becoming hereditary 
with them, as skill and the per of be- 
nefiting by education become heredi- 
tary in dogs toa very striking degree.” 
(It is on this important principle that the 
taming of animals must be founded. 
—Rev.) 

P. 204. “I am much inclined to 
think that most birds which migrate 
from us in the spring, pair some time 
before they take their departure.” 
(Perhaps this may account, if true, for 
some unaccountable delays in migration. 
—Rev.) 

P. 217. The wild duck often builds 
her nest in a situation from which one 
would suppose it would be difficult for 
the young, when first hatched, to 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 


make its way into the water, &e. (We 
know a pollard oak hanging over a 
pond, within ten miles of London, 
where a wild duck annually breeds, 
and being in a park she is not dis- 
turbed. It is said that she brings down 
her young by putting them one by 
one under one wing, and flapping down 
to the pond by the other. Montague 
says a half-domesticated duck made 
its nest in Rumford Tower, and brought 
down her young in safety—Rev.) 

P.288. Furtelicen shana use, 
and many small birds, occasionally ap- 
pear in a snow-white dress; but the 
lg of prey seldom change their co- 
our. 

Vol. ii. p. 8. “In the south of Eng- 
land I have killed wild ducks wit 
their crops nearly bursting with the 

uantity of acorns they had swallowed. 

ey collect them from the single oak 
trees standing in grass fields” —(a new 
fact to us). 

P. 45. The most deadly enemy to 
salmon is the large burn trout, whose 
favourite food is undoubtedly the ova 
of the salmon. 

P. 119—121. On the age of wild 
birds and on the age of stags.—To 
this interesting dissertation we add, 
that we once saw a goldfinch who had 
lived in his cage, we think, gr © sta 
years. It belonged to a lady at Mar- 
gate. This was the greatest age which 
a small bird ever was known to reach 
in the experience of a practical orni- 
thologist in that place who shewed it 
to us. On the supposed age of stags 
read Mr. Scrope’s book on deer stalking. 
According to the experience of keepers 
with whom we conversed, twenty or 
twenty-five years is the utmost extent 
of life of those stags that have been 
hunted, and then, as a recompense, 
turned out for the remainder of life 
into the park—the almshouse of their 
old age. 

P.137. The capercailzie and black 
cock breed together, the pheasant and 
black grouse occasionally ; but a well 
authenticated case of a mule between 
the grouse and black cock is very rare. 
This is accounted for by the grouse 
pairing, and the black cock by polygamy 
(a probable enema vik, 

2 151. On the cause of the plumage 
of wild fowl being impervious to wet, the 
author says, “it is not caused by any 
power which oo Ee of supplying 
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(ie or oil to their feathers. The 
eathers have a certain degree of 
diliness no doubt, but, from frequent 
observation, I am convinced that it is 
the manner, in which the feathers are 

ed which is the cause of thé water 
Tunning off them as it does.” (We 
think that it is the effect of the junction 
of both causes ; the oil acting in keeping 
thé feathers together.— Rev.) 

P. 909. “Being a decidedly car- 
nivorous animal, the dog tan never have 
been intended for our food, and those 
natiotis who (which) eat dogs’ flesh, as 
the Chinese and certain of the American 
Indian tribes, appedt to me to be 
guilty of a sort of cannibalism almost 
as bad as if they ate each other.” But 
the atithor should observe that the 
Chinese dogs which are intended for 
the spit are not fed on flesh, but on 
tice and vegetables. In England the 
larger breed of dogs, as mastiffs, New- 
foundland dogs (and in some degree 
pointers), eat little meat, and are fed 
chiefly with oatmeal and milk, &¢. but 
Sinaller and more delicate dogs do not 
seem to like this farinaceous food. 

P. 250. On wild animals and birds 
judgitig more by outline than by colour 
tf any object, and detecting change in 
atiy shape of a rock or bank,—variations 
in colour affecting them miuch less.” 

is, if true, is very curious, and must 
be the observition of some one con- 
tinually conversant with the subject— 
a daily wanderer on the moors. 

¥. 358. The author observes “ that 
sonie breeds of the Scotch sheep dog 
havé a very strong resemblance to the 
wolf, so a8 to lead me to the theor 
that the domestic dog is derived ori- 

filly from this animal,” &c. This 
is 4 very difficult question. Certainly 
the iolf and dog of the Arctic regions 
resemble each other strongly (see a 
specimen of the latter in a cage in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
strongly resembling a black wolf); 
and whether the wild dogs of India 
and the Cape are descendants from 
tame ones become wild, is another dif- 
ficulty. The only way to solve the 


question, if it ddmits of solution, is by 
experiment, but that also is perhaps 
beyond our reach. 

e have now more than passed our 
usual limits, attracted by the valuable 
materials we have found in this work, 
and we can safely say it will not only 
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be an admirable guide to the sportsman 
in Scotland, but a useful and most in- 
teresting volume to the naturalist, and 
to the writer of natural history, par- 
ticularly to the ornithologist. As notes 
or addenda to such a book as Mon- 
tague’s dictionary it would be, df the 
greatest utility. J. M. 


Church Walks in Middlesex; being an 
Ecclesiologist’s Guide to that County. 
By John Hanson Sperling, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
THIS is a small volume, well suited 

to its purpose as a pocket cotipanion, 
bit it has evideritly been the result of 
a vast amount of pains; it consists 
eiitirely of observations iiade by per- 
sonal visits to the churches of Middle- 
sex; not, as books of “ Excursions” 
often have been, either wholly or in 
nart of materials taken from preceding 
pooks. As the author justly remarks, 
though Lysons’s Environs is an excel- 
letit work, yet “the science of Eccle- 
siology "has made so great progress 
since his time that much more minute 
particulars are now expected by those 
who are interested in architectural 
antiquities than Lysons supplies. 

The tiomenclature which Mr. Sper- 
ling has adopted is that of the Eccle- 
siological late Cambridge Camden 
Society ; and certainly a Rittle study is 
required before that nomenclature be- 
comes agreeable or even intelligible : 
but this will not repel a willing student, 
and those who talk of the necessary 
terms of science as jargon metely 
betray their own want of application, 
or want of taste for the science that 
requires them. We shall quote, a8 a 
good specimen, the description of the 
church at Harrow, which has recently 
been repaired at considerable expense : 

“ A gradual ascent of two miles from 
Northolt, brings us to the important and 
well-known church of St. Mary, Hartow- 
on-the-Hill. It is a cruciform building, 
with aisles to the nave, a modern north 
aisle to the chancel, a west tower ard 
porches. Founded originally by Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, the only por- 
tions of his church remaining are the font 
and west doorway. The nave and tran- 
septs, with portions of the tower; are 
First-Pointed, the chancel Middle-Point- 
ed; the aisles, clerestory, and south porch, 
belong to the Third age. Upon the state 
of dilapidation and mutilation into which 
this fine church had been allowed to fall, 
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we need not now dwell, seeing that it has 
been restored at a large cost, under the 
superintendence of Mr. George Gilbort 
Scott. The works as far as they go are 
very creditable. To begin with the chan- 
cel, owing to local causes its correct use 
is at present out of the question, it will 
therefore be fitted with longitudinal stall- 
like benches ; these were to have been re- 
turned against the rood-screen; this 
through opposition has been abandoned : 
it is therefore now intended to refix the 
lower panels of a Third-Pointed rood- 
screen, which before the late works was 
concealed behind the Jacobean screen, 
The east window of five lights, with flow- 
ing tracery, will be filled with stained 
glass by Wailes, representing five scenes 
from the Passion of our Lord. The three 
south windows, each of two lights, by 
Powell, will consist of diapered patterns 
copied from Norbury, in Derbyshire. A 
new cradle roof with bosses has been 
added. The north chapel is new, the 
style Middle-Pointed. It is nearly equal 
in size to the chancel, and communicates 
with it by an arcade of three bays. The 
seats will be arranged longitudinally. The 
east window is of four lights, with geo- 
metrical tracery, three north windows, 
each of two lights, and a priest’s door ; 
also an excellent open truss roof. In the 
angle between this aisle and the north 
transept a vestry has been built. A large 
Middle-Pointed chancel-arch retains the 
rood stairs in its northern pier. The tran- 
septs are not improbably First- Pointed, 
their walls have been heightened, and win- 
dows added in the Third age. The nave 
is First-Pointed, of six bays, including 
_ the transept arches, which differ not from 
the others ; the piers are alternately round 
and octagonal, with good caps and bases. 
A late clerestory has been added, with six 
windows of three lights on each side. 
Both nave and transepts have late but re- 
markably rich open timber roofs; upright 
figures of angels playing upon musical in- 
struments, in niches, standing upon cor- 
bels, support the wall-plates. The aisles 
have large Third-Pointed windows super- 
mullioned; both north and south door- 
ways are rich First-Pointed, their jamb- 
shafts have flowered caps. The south 
porch, of stone, has a parvise chamber 
over, still retaining much of its poly- 
chrome. A niche from this paryise is en- 
graved in Blackburn’s Specimens of Church 
Decoration, The north porch of timber, 
cir. 1450, is of the usual pattern. The 
First-Pointed tower retains a large Ro- 
manesque door-way, with double jamb- 
shafts, under a segmental arch with a solid 
tympanum. Over this is a couplet of 
lancets hooded internally, and enriched 


with jamb-shafts. The other windows of 
the tower are Third-Pointed, The para- 
pet is plain; the spire of timber, covered 
with lead, is somewhat lofty. Here is a 
peal of eight bells. The tower-arch has 
bulged considerably, it is First-Pointed, 
and perfectly plain, with continuoys mould- 
ings. The Romanesque font is a — 
plain specimen ; after many years’ dese- 
cration it has been restored, and is now 
placed near the south door. Previously 
to the restoration, a few of the old o 
seats remained ; all are now new, and of 
solid oak. The old Jacobean pulpit is 
allowed to remain. This church is re- 
markably rich in brasses.’’ 


It will be perceived that Roman- 
-— is the new term for the early 
style of architecture which has been 
recently termed Norman, and was 
peace A called Saxon. The other 
terms will, for the most part, be under- 
stood, or nearly guessed at; “super- 
mullioned” strikes us as somewhat 
strange, but it is evidently applied to 
the tracery of the upper lights of win- 
dows : and “polychrome,” though an 
extraordinary noun substantive, will 
be understood as implying a colouring 
of different hues. 

We append a few occasional re- 
marks: and first, with regard to the 
old parish church of Ch in the 
“confused mass of pews and galleries” 
of the interior, the author has over- 
looked that, on the south side of the 
church, the chapel may still be traced 
which was erected by Sir Thomas 
More in the year 1528, and, though it 
is cased with brick on the outside, yet 
the arch dividing it from the nave 
two capitals of perfectly unique design, 
which are well represented in our 
Magazine for December, 1833. The 
church has many old monuments ; but 
as objects of particular interest may be 
mentioned that of the Duchess of 
Northumberland, widow of the a 
minister of Edward VL, placed in 
More’s Chapel, and the monument of 
Sir Thomas More himself in the 
chancel. 

The old church at Hammersmith, 
dedicated to St. Paul, (now old in 
distinction to the new church of St. 
Peter,) dates only from the year 1630, 
which appears on its eastern wall. 
Mr. Sperling has imagined that “the 
chancel was rebuilt in 1630;” but he 
will find the full particulars in Lysons. 
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Bishop Laud, who was then a parish- 
ioner at Fulham palace, laid the first 
stone on the 11th March 1629, and 
consecrated the building (as a chapel 
of ease to Fulham) in 1631. 


At Cranford, 

“The whole of the north wall of the 
chancel is taken up by a huge monument 
to one of the earls of the Berkeley family.”’ 


But this monument is really that of 
Sir Roger Aston, Master of the Ward- 
robe to King James I., and there is a 
very nice engraving of it in Lysons’s 
Middlesex Parishes. Nothing could 
show more plainly than this how little 
Mr. Sperling has derived from books, 
and how much he has depended on his 
own observations, which have, some- 
times, of course, been hastily taken. 
He has made a few references to en- 
gravings, but they are almost all those 
of recently published works. 

At Harlington he notices a canopied 
tomb, “ serving for a credence,” which 
stands on the north side of the altar: 
the name is misprinted Lovett instead 
of Lovell. But the monument is chiefly 
remarkable from its similarity to one 
at Stanwell, which is thus described 
(p- 50): 

‘* Near the north door, having been 
removed from the chancel, is a late ca- 
nopied altar-tomb to one of the Lords 
Windsor, retaining matrices of kneeling 
brasses.”’ 

Now, the fact is, that both these 
tombs are of that description which 
were built, not to serve for a “ cre- 
dence,” but to serve for the annual 
formation of the Easter sepulchre. 
This is proved beyond dispute by the 
will of the deceased (Lord Windsor),* 
made in 1479, in which, after directing 
his body to be buried “on the north 
side of the queref of the church of 
our Lady at Stanwell, where the sepul- 
ture of our Lord stondith,” he adds, 


*«T will that there be a playne tombe 





* So also at Hurstmonceux in Sussex, 
by will dated in 1531, Thomas lord Dacre 
bequeathed his body to be buried on the 
north side of the high altar, appointing 
that a tomb should be made there for 
placing there the sepulture of our Lord. 

+ i. e. choir, or as we have been accus- 
tomed to say chancel. If the latter term 


is rejected, we confess we should like 
choir better than ‘‘ sacrarium,’’ which is 
that employed in the book before us. 
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of marble of a competent height, to th’ 
entent that yt may bere the blissed body 
of our Lord, and the sepulture at the 
time of Estre, to stond upon the same.” 


The tomb at Stanwell is engraved f 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Au- 
gust 1812, as it had been on a smaller 
scale in Nov. 1793; and the monument 
of Lord and Lady Knyvett at Stanwell 
is engraved in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for April 1794. 

There are seventy-two parochial 
churches of Middlesex, besides those 
in the city of London, of which Mr. 
Sperling has given some notice. He 
then proceeds to describe some seven- 
teen churches of London itself which 
retain certain vestiges of antiquity ; 
and, lastly, the few remains of monastic 
or other ecclesiastical structures which 
are not parochial. Among the latter 
is Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, respecting 
which the interesting question was 
mooted by one of our correspondents 
in our last Magazine, whether it is to 
be regarded as a design of Inigo Jones 
in the Pointed Style, or whether it is 
really the work of an earlier and purer 
age of ecclesiastical architecture, new- 
cased or re-edified by that celebrated 
architect. Mr. Sperling’s account 
favours the latter conclusion, He 
says,— 

‘¢ The Chapel was built, or rather re- 
built, by Inigo Jones, in 1623. The lower 
portions are tolerable Third-Pointed, the 
upper is a Debased imitation of that style. 
The whole is interesting, as one of the last 
edifices in England in the Christian style 
of architecture. The chapel consists of 
three bays, and is raised upon an open 
crypt or cloister, with arches groined in 
stone with fan tracery. The door is in 
the south-west corner, and is approached 
by a flight of steps. The doorway is 
square-headed, and enriched with panel- 
ing. The interior is much too broad for 
its length, otherwise the effect is solemn, 
On each side are three large windows of 
three lights, super-mullioned, and filled 
with stained glass, cir. 1625. . . . The east 
and west windows are very large, of six 
lights, each with elaborate tracery in the 
head in imitation of Middle-Pointed.’’ 


The probability seems to be that all 
that is here treated as imitation was, 





t On this occasion it was mis-called 
the monument at Harlington, with which 
its similarity had in some way confounded 
it. 
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in fact, a copy or restoration of the 
original pte but not very perfectly 
executed. 


A Collection a One Hundred Charac- 


teristic and Interesting Autograph 
Letters, written by al and Dis- 
tinguished Persons of Great Britain, 


from the XV. to the XVIII. Cen- 

tury. C ns in = ee 

from the Originals, by Jose e- 

therclift and a dio. . 

THE = eigenen of Mr. Netherelift 
as a faithful copyist in fac-simile of 
ancient manuscripts is now so well 
established, that we consider it less 
our business on the present occasion 
to describe the pa = and masterly 
way in which this volume has been 
traced and printed, than to point out the 
extraordinary interest of its contents. 
One great recommendation it possesses 
is, that the documents are all entire: 
we have not merely a specimen of their 
autography, but a complete fac-simile 
of each MS. placed before us. 

The first twenty-eight are “ Royal 
Letters,” written either by the Sove- 
reigns of this country, or by their 

ueens and children. The first is from 
the pen of Richard III. being a post- 
script in his own hand to a letter under 
the signet directing the lord chancellor 
to send him the great seal at the time 
he was going to meet in arms “ his 

eat rebel and traitor” the Duke of 

uckingham. Mr. Netherclift has met 
with no letter of King Henry VIL. ; 
but from Henry VIII. to George III. 
inclusive, the series of sovereigns is 
complete.* 

e remainder of this interesting 
volume consists of letters written by 
the most eminent statesmen and most 
illustrious of the nobility during the 
three last centuries; the greater part 
being from originals in the British 
Museum, the contents of which are 
already known to the world, from hav- 
ing been published in the collections 
of Sir Henry Ellis and Miss Wood, or 
other series of State Papers, or in the 
earlier works of Burnet, Strype, &c. 
A few are from private sources, and 





* In the Fac-similes of Autographs, 
edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols in 1829, is 
part of a letter written by King Henry the 
Fifth: but no autograph letter of King 
Henry the Seventh has been discovered. 
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have not hitherto been published. One, 
which at first sight we thought to be of 
this description, being taken from the 
original in the collection of Mons. A. 
Donnadieu, is a letter of Queen Eliza- 
beth to King James VI., which we find 
on perusal to be the same which forms 
the last of the series recently edited 
for the Camden Society by Mr. Bruce,* 
being there printed from a copy in the 
Thompson Ms. We have compared 
the copies, and though the original is 
written, asthe Queen herselfadmite, ina 
very “scrawling” or “scratching” hand 
that word itself is doubtful), yet we 
o not find, except in point of ortho- 
graphy, any deviation from accuracy 
in Mr. Bruce’s copy of the least im- 
portance, except in this one passage : 
‘* Now for the warning the French sent 
you of Veson’s imbassat to you, me 
thinkes the king your good brother hathe 
given you a good caveat that being a king 
he supposeth by that measure that you 
wold denye suche offers. And since nedes 
you wyl have my counseil, I can hardly 
beleve that, being warned, your own sub- 
ject shal besuffred to come into your 
realme from suche a place to suche intent, 
Suche a prelate, if he came, shuld be 
taught a bettar leason than play so pre- 
sumtius and bold a part afor he knewe 
your liking therof, wiche as I hope is far 
from your intent.’’ 


In this passage the word “subject” 
is printed “subjects” in the Camden 
Society’s copy ; but it will be eived 
that “ your own subject” refers parti- 
cularly to the person just before men- 
tioned, namely, Drummond bishop of 
Vaison, who was coming to Scotland as 
ambassador from the king of Spain. 

With respect to one of the subse- 
—= Letters, that of Henry lord 

arnley, dated from Temple Newsome 
the xxviijof March 1554, Mr. Nether- 
clift has fallen into the old error that 

* Mr. Bruce has given this letter the 
following character. ‘‘ The correspond- 
ence is closed by letter lxxxiii. which is, 
perhaps, the last letter of importance that 
Queen Elizabeth wrote. It has been 
printed by Mr. Tytler from a copy in the 
State Paper Office, but as it occurs in our 
Thompson MS. and is strictly connected 
with the subject of the previous letters, we 
have not thought it worth while to omit it 
on that account. It is full of the wonted 
fire. It would be difficult, indeed, to find 
more vigorous English.”’ 
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it was addressed to Mary Queen of 
Scots his future wife. It has been 
shown by Sir Henry Ellis, in. his 
Original Letters, 2nd series, ii. 249, 
that it was written to Mary then queen 
of England. 

The other Letters are chiefly those 
of English statesmen, and range from 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
pew 4 to the days of North, Thurlow, 
and Burke. 

The following is one of the great 
Earl of Strafford, contributed from the 
collection of Mr. Crofton Croker. It 
was written from Ireland to the Eng- 
lish Secretary of State. 

“ My Lorde, 

I have receaved yours of the twelfte of 
this moneth, and here give you thanks for 
it. This Parliament hath given subsidies 
foure, and expressions declaration and 
Ordinance of Parliament, byyonde be- 
leefe, to supplie his Ma‘? further, to the 
uttermost of ther abilities, as the occasion 
shall require, and to my owne particulare 
shewen as much confidence and beleefe of 
my respectt and affections towards them as 
is possible, w°® I trust will have his oper- 
ation in your Parliament of England, as 
allsoe w'* the Covenanters of Scotland. 
Perchance win tow or three moneths 
My Lord of Hollande his Excellence may 
finde, that, however I may be to him, yet 
that I am not that hatefull person to god 
and man w*" he reported me ; I sweare I 
take myself to be farre better beloved then 
himself, by as many as knowe us both, 
intus et in cute, as they say. 

‘* We are infinitely busye in ordering 
and providing our levies of eight thousand 
foote, w“ I trust shallbe on foote by the 
mpiddest of May, w'" a thousande horse, 
thirtye peeces of Cannon, and all other 
incidents belonging to men and Ordi- 

lance, soe as you are beeholden unto in 
is presse for writing myself 
Your Lo’ps 
most faithfull humble servant, 
Dublin, — March, STRAFFORD. 
1640. 


*¢ IT beginn my jurney towards England 
on Weddensday next, God willing.’’ 

This is a very characteristic letter, 
written with all the Earl’s self-confi- 
dence and overweening presumption, 
just on the eve of his quitting the 
scene of his vice-regal dominion. 

The Letter of another unfortunate 
man, William Howard Viscount Staf- 
ford, is scarcely less interesting. 

From the original in the possession of 
Henry Howard, esq. of Corby Castle. 


Review.—Netherclifts’ Collection of Autograph Letters. 


[ Jan. 
‘¢ Madam, I beseech God preserve you, 


and make you happy. I pray lett yor 
Lord know that I do count my selfe very 
much obliged unto him, and wish him as 
well as may be. I pray lett him know 
that I have the sword that was our great 
Ancestor’s att the Battle of Flodden ffeild, 
with w°" wee have a Tradition in our ffa- 
mily hee killd the king of Scotland. This 
sword was always much esteemed by my 
ffather. I do now give it unto yo" Lord 
my Nephew. I have taken order it shall 
be brought untohim. I give it upon this 
condition and no other, that he leave it to 
the Heirs Males of himselfe, w* I hope 
will be many, and their heirs Males, for 


‘want of such unto my Nephew Thomas 


his Brother, And for want of his Heirs 
Males, to returne unto my Heirs. God 
bless you all. I am near my death, and 
with that will averre my innocence, that am 
Y* Lar* ffaithfull humble 
Serv' and Unkle, 
Wii11am Howarp. 
For my Lady 

The Countesse of Arrundell,’’ 


The sword here mentioned is now 
preserved at the College of Arms, 
where it has been called the sword of 
king James IV. himself: but Lord 
Strafford’s yersion of the tradition is 
probably preferable, so far.as it asserts 
that the sword was the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s, though the King was certainly 
not slain by the Duke’s own hand. 

We might copy almost every letter 
in the volume as being of some histo- 
rical importance, but we must now 
conclude with one of more modern 
date, which is in the collection of Jo- 
siah French, esq. of Windsor. Few 
persons would suppose that the illus- 
trious Sir Ralph Abercromby was, 
after more than thirty years’ service, 
obliged to urge his claims for promo- 
tion so much in the tone of remon- 
strance. The address of this letter is 
not preserved :— 

‘ Sir, 

‘Tt is probable in a post or two you 
will receive accounts of the Death of Lord 
Macleod ; his physicians have no hope of 
his recovery. If this event should take 
place, may I presume to beg of you to lay 
my Name before the King for the vacant 
Regiment. If there were any General 


officer or Colonel in his Majesty's service 
who had given up as much as I did, in 
order to raise a Regiment, which was an 
effective one, and who is now so unpro- 
vided for as I am, I should not urge my 
Pretensions. I have now served consider- 
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ably upwards of Thirty years; I have laid 
out a considerable part of a small fortune 
in the service; and I have not at present 
Forty pounds a-year more than I had the 
day I entered the Service. I have the 
Honor to be, Sir; 
Your most obedient and 
very humble Servant, 
Ra: ABERCROMBY, M: Gen: 
Edinburgh, Jan. 9th, 1788.” 
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By way of comment tipoh this, we 
may add that Lord Macleod, who was 
Colonel of the 71st mént; which he 
had raised in 1777, died on the 2d 
April 1789. Sir Ralph Abercromby 
was not appointed his successor, but on 
the 17th Sept. 1790, he was appoifited, 
from half-pay, to the command of the 
69th foot. 





The Monthly Volume, Nos. 47 —49. 
18imo. pp. 192 each,—The first of these 
volumes treats of ‘‘ The Plants and Trees 
of Scriptare.’’ A few stibstances, which 
are rather vegetable products than platits 
(strictly bedi ing), like the spikenard and 
the cinnamon, are introdticed ; but copious- 
ness is a very venial fault with intelligent 
readers. For other explanatory intima- 
tions we must refer to the preface. This 
volume may prove doubly useful, in ex- 
plaiting ttatural history in the Bible, and 
in directing attention to it in the field and 
garden. As ah appendix to commentatiés 
of older date, which had not the advantage 
of iidderi science, it possesses another 
title to attention. No. 48 is entitled— 
‘¢ Characters, Scenes, and Incidents of 
the Reformation,’’ taking the word in its 
widest (perhaps we should say an aitici- 
patory) sense; ‘* from the rise of thé Cul- 
deés to the time of Luther.’? The first 
chapter on the ‘‘ urgent hecessity of a 
Reformation,’’ might ever have been en- 
larged, so copious is that part of the sub- 
ject. The publicatioh of such a voliime 
at this time is seasonable, and we hope 
will prove beneficial. No. 49 is on “ Bri- 
tish Fish and Fisheries.’’ The transition 
from the last subject may seem rather 
rapid, and therefore we would not omit 
to say that the first chapter, on “the 

eneral prevaleicce of Fishes as the Food of 
an,’’ is written in a manner that wijl 
impress the reader with respect for the 
wonders of creation. In other partictilars 
this volume will be found informing, and, 
we fear, will make inland readers wish for 
situations nearer to the sea, or at least to 
our larger rivers. 


Divines of the Eighteenth Century. 
Nos. 2,5, 6. 18m0.—Some former volunies 
of this series were noticed in our Maga- 
zine for November. Those now before us 
consist of Sermons and Thoughts on Sa- 
cramental occasions, by Dr. Doddridge ; 
Lavington’s Sacramental Meditations and 
Addresses ; and the History of Redemp- 
tion, by President Edwards. A sentence 


in Doddridge’s preface (p. vii.) offers the 
best of reasons fot this reprint: ‘‘ As I 
endeavour to write on the common general 
principles of Christianity, and not in the 
narrow spirit of any particular party, 1 
bless God I have the pleastire to see my 
writings, imperfect as they are, favoured 
by many excellent persons of different de- 
nominations.’”’ Lavington’s Meditations 
are eloquent and energetic, arid those who 
cannot abide the work of self-inspection, 
will recoil from the perisal. Edwards’ 
work has long been celebrated; it wis 
termed in the original preface, ‘‘ a body 
of divinity in a new method, and in the 
form of a history.’’ It is thé substance 
of a series of sermons preached at North- 
ampton (U.S.) in 1739. Mr. Orme has 
said of it, in his Bibliotheca Biblica, that 
it ‘‘ shows the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the plan of heaven, and how 
well he could illustrate its progressive de- 
velopment.’’* Some portions of the ori- 
ginal work, viz. from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the final apostacy, which are of course 
more conjectural than the rest, are omitted 
in this edition. 


Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Henry 
B. Stanton. 8v0.—A republication of a 
series of papers communicatéd by a gen- 
tleman who dates from ‘‘ Seneca Falls, 
New York,’’ to the National Era; a news- 

aper, we suppose, published at Wash- 
ngton. Their object is ‘‘ to prove that, 
though when measured by her own yatinted 
standards, Great Britain is one of the most 
oppressive and despicible governments on 
earth, her radical reformers constitute ds 
noble a band of democtatic philanthré- 
pists as the world has ever seen.’”’ In their 
collected form these essays constituté a 
coarse, inaccurate, prejudiced book. We 
are sorry to see that our Arierican brethren 
know so little about ts. 





* If any of our readers’ think Mr. 
Orme’s language could be improved, we 
do not disagree with them. 
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Poems by Fritz and Liolett.—Of these 
poems we give the following specimen, 
which will not unfairly represent the cha- 
racter of the remainder :— 


CONSOLATION. 


’T is better as it is—for change 

May compass sin within its range ; 

And cloudy skies, and anxious fears, 

Deepen to storms and swelling tears. 
All things alike must know decay, 
And time will soften grief away. 


Mourn ye the loved? Has death reveal’d 
Anew the woe too lately heal’d ? 
Bore ye the lost one to the grave— 
Her who had lived, if life could save ? 
Not void of hope, commit the dead 
To rest within that narrow bed. 


Feel ye your home-joys faded now, 

And throbs of grief beat on your brow ? 

Comes she alone when slumber seems 

To picture things that can ’t be dreams ? 
Cherish the thoughts that then arise, 
To meet again beyond the skies. 


The simple flowers she tended take, 

And keep them for her memory’s sake ; 

Nor shun them if they droop or die,— 

They’re sacred, though we know not why. 
The lightest touch thrills through each 


part 
Of Mercy’s mansion in the heart. 


Weep o’er the grave that lowly lies, 
Shut out from rude and vulgar eyes, 
By that old church whose rugged wall 
Throws shade when noontide splendours 
fall. 
Think, as the church protects the graves, 
So God defends the souls He saves. 


’T is better as it is—afar, 
Where endless joys and unions are,— 
Where hope itself no more can be, 
And time melts in eternity,— 
A great reward your faith shall know, 
And praise to Him who willed it so. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. 
18mo. pp. xi. 438.—This volume has a 
second title, viz. ‘‘ A History of the reigns 
of the House of Hanover, from the Acces- 
sion of George I. to the Peace of Amiens.’’ 
It is in fact a History of England during 
that period, well written, and containing 
much of just remark. It is also embel- 
lished with several wood-engravings. We 

uote an observation on Mr. Pitt’s con- 

uct, respecting parliamentary reform, 
which we think to be of general import- 
ance, and deserving the attention of all 
administrations, lay and ecclesiastical. 
* This proceeding . . . is a memorable in- 
stance of shrinking from a present diffi- 
culty, so as to leave a much increased 
danger to be met at a future time.’’ (p. 

7 
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263.) Reform, we may observe, is usu- 
rious in its nature, and if not early paid 
off, becomes formidable from the accumu- 
lation of interest. 


The Henry Family Memorialized. By 
Sir J. B. Williams, Knt. F.S.A. 18mo. 
pp. x. 154.—We should rather have en- 
titled this volume “ Memorials of the 
Henry Family.’’ We have already no- 
ticed some separate Memoirs and Re- 
mains of this pious and talented family, 
part of which is edited by the same able 
writer, Sir J. B. Williams. (Oct. p. 399.) 
This volume contains memorials of eight 


' persons, viz. four Henries by name, and 


four by birth bearing other names by 
marriage. The Memorials are taken from 
family papers, such as diaries and letters. 
The volume, though small, is comprehen- 
sive, and as a speculum anime may prove 
very beneficial. 


Rosa’s Childhood, or Every Day Scenes. 
18mo. pp. 107.—We do not know whether 
this story be true or imaginary, but in 
any case it contains much ‘that is of con- 
stant occurrence, in one shape or other. 
It is a graphic portraiture of bad temper 
in youth, and may be of use, we hope, in 
checking such ebullitions by showing their 
nature and consequences. 


Grace Dermott, or Help for the Af- 
flicted. 18mo. pp. 196.—This story exhi- 
bits the case of a young person overcom- 
ing great natural disadvantages. It is in- 
tended to produce a decidedly serious im- 
pression, and some readers will think that 
the materials incline more to the utile 
than the dulce. We should recommend it 
rather to persons grown up than to young 
children, on the scriptural principle of 
milk for babes (1 Cor. iii. 3), which is 
applicable in many ways. 

Mary in Service. 18mo. pp. 171.— 
We have just one objection to make to 
this little book, viz. that as it is meant to 
show ‘‘ the mutual duties of servants and 
employers,’’ servants may get hold of it, 
and read it as a test of their employers’ 
discharge of their duties. We would 
rather that this were left to be inferred, 
than proclaimed in thegtitle-page. Butin 
other respects, if both parties read it at- 
tentively, they may derive instruction and 
improvement from it, conveyed by exam- 
ple, which has all the force of precept in 
action. 

The Swiss Pastor. 18mo. pp. 144.— 
This Memoir of the Rev. F. A. Gonthier 
is translated from the French of his 
nephews, L. and C. Vulliemin. The pre- 
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face is written by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
late Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, and 
author of some other works. Mr. Gon- 
thier passed part of his life in a state of 
nervous disease, and hence this memoir 
may prove useful to others who are simi- 
larly afflicted. Long before we met this 
volume we possessed some of his works, 

ticularly hhis ** Petite Bibliothéque des 
Peres del’Eglise.’’ It was compiled some 
time before the present revived taste for 
the writings of the Fathers had appeared, 
and therefore was the more important. 
It is chiefly biographical, with extracts 
from their writings, and the lives are well 
written. From the circumstances which 
befel M. Gonthier, this memoir exhibits 
suffering rather than action; but, as Mr. 
Tayler truly observes, the most careless 
reader may come to this conclusion, 
‘‘ how much better it is to suffer than to 
sin.”’ (p. 8.) 


Stories of School Boys. 18mo. pp. 171. 
—A book of this kind was much wanted, 
and, as the stories are not altogether fic- 
tions, we recommend it the more readily 
for that reason. We quote the titles, as 
indications of the nature of the contents : 
The Envious Boy; Good Fun and its 
Consequences ; The Borrowed Half-crown; 


The Challenge; The Boy who did not like 


to be singular. The expression at p. 151, 
leaving school with a mottled character, is 
very just, and shows that the author is 
observant and reflective. 


Half Hours with Old Humphrey. 18mo. 
pp. 356.—This book is so entitled because 
its longest chapter will not occupy more 
than half an hour in its perusal. It is al- 
ternately cheerful and grave, descriptive 
and monitory, and, we may add, a little 
quaint sometimes. We quote some of 
the titles, which will, no doubt, excite our 
readers’ curiosity : High-Coloured Adver- 
tisements ; Fox Hunting; Being put by; 
Rising and Setting Suns; Getting back 
again; The Exercise of Prudence; John 
Strong, the Boaster; Hobby Horses; 
Cruelty ; Miry Roads; Walking Sticks ; 
The Symbols of Sin; Good and Bad 
Matches; Wrecks; Being taken by Sur- 
prise ; Beginnings and Endings. If this 
enumeration does not attract our readers, 
we suspect the fault must be their own. 
This at least we can say, that the titles are 
no bad samples of the book. 


The Philosophy of Food and Nutrition 
in Plants and Animals. By the Rev. 
E. Sidney. Fep. 8v0. pp. viii. 192.—The 
author styles this volume the gleanings of 
his leisure moments from the walks of 
physical science. It is intended to trace 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXIII. 
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“the wisdom and goodness of God;’’ to 
prove that ‘‘ the maintenance of life is the 
harmonious result of a series of gradations, 
exquisite in beauty and adaptation ;”” and 
to show ‘‘ that we never can learn really 
profitable lessons from natural truths, 
except we regard them with a spiritual 
mind.’’ Various subjects are introduced 
which may prove useful at this time, when 
the late prevalence of disease has made 
local salubrity an object of attention and 
anxiety. 


Protestantism and Catholicity. By the 
Rev. J. Balmez. 8v0. pp. xiv. 452.—This 
bulky volume is the work of a Spanish 
theologian, who died in 1848. The trans- 
lation comes to us at second-hand, being 
made from a French version; and after 
M. Haiber’s translation of Ranke, (see 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1849, p. 51,) we feel it 
right to make a cautious reserve as to the 
merits of French translators. It appears 
under the auspices of a publisher well 
known for his secession from Tractarian- 
ism to Romanism; and its object, as the 
reader will have surmised, is to exalt 
Catholicity at the expense of Protestant- 
ism. On this subject we will briefly refer 
to a writer of some celebrity, who does 
not appear to be quoted in this volume, at 
least his name is not to be found in the 
index. We mean the late Abbé Grégoire, 
author of the “ Histoire des Sectes.’”? In 
that work, while comparisons like those 
of M. Balmez must have been present to 
his mind, he says, ‘‘L’Angleterre est le 
pays ou |’on trouve actuellement le plus 
de religion, en prenant ce mot dans son 
acception la plus étendue.” (vol. ii. p. 68.) 
As we are on our defence, (for this volume 
has been put into our hands unasked,) it 
will not be thought harsh if we also quote 
Blanco White, who says, *‘ Wherever the 
religion of Rome reigns absolute, there is 
but one step between it and complete infi- 
delity.’’ (p. 10.) Which assertion he sup- 
ports in a note, as being not only his own 
experience in Spain, but as confirmed to 
him by persons from all Romish countries, 
‘‘both as witnesses and as instances.’’ 
(See Note A. p. 225 2nd ed.) We may 
further refer the reader on this point toa 
quotation from Mr. O’Croly, in our notice 
of Mr. Chambers’ Anglo-Saronica, in our 
number for August, 1849, p. 177. 


Jacob’s Well. By the Rev. G. A. 
Rogers, M.A. 18mo. 197.—The subject of 
this little volume is divided into twelve 
sermons, which (or at least some of them, 
as we happen to know) were preached in 
the parish-church of Weston-super-Mare, 
in Somersetshire. They possess clearness 
and power ; perhaps ’ little less floridity 
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might have improved them, but in this 
respect we profess ourselves rather critical, 
and what some would think fastidious. 
Our opinion on this point is the result of 
time, for we remember well when we 
should have admired what we now think 
exuberant, We do not wish this remark, 
however, to detract from the acceptable- 
ness of Mr. Rogers’s little volume, for it 
possesses much that is sterling, and ‘‘ the 
art to biot’”’ is not an attribute of early 
authorship. 


Morning and Evening Family Prayer. 
By a Layman. Second Edition.—That 
this little work has passed to a second 
edition is a proof it has been favourably 
received, and in our perusal of it we saw 
nothing to impeach the public judgment ; 
but we consider it is a useful addition to 
many other works of a similar nature; 
and we cannot have too many, if in doc- 
trine they are sound, and in expression 
clear and plain. 

Manual of Devotion, compiled from the 
Book of Common Prayer. By J. Burnard. 
12mo,.—This little work is compiled in a 
gee spirit, and executed with judgment. 

n a small compass it contains much valu- 
able instruction. It is divided into four 
parts: Prayer, which occupies two parts ; 
Self- Examination; and Collects. The 
Prayers are arranged after the manner of 
Bishop Andrewes. The Preparation is in- 
tended to furnish the sum of what Scrip- 
ture says of prayer. The paraphrases of 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer are by 
Bishop Andrewes and St. Cyprian. The 
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Collects are arranged alphabetically, ac- 
cording to the scope of the petitions—an 
arrangement useful and convenient. 


Divines of the Eighteenth Century. No. 
4. 18mo. pp. 375.—This volume, entitled 
‘The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion,’’ is an abridgment of a larger work, 
by the Rev. James Fraser, of Pitcalzian in 
the county of Ross, being a critical exa- 
mination and paraphrase of Romans vi. 
vii. viii. 1—4. It was originally published 
in 1774, and its first republication about 
fourteen years ago was suggested by the 
late Mr. J. J. Gurney, in opposition, as we 
have heard, to Moses Stuart’s American 
Commentary. Our own studies have led 
us to different results in chap. vii. such as 
are advocated by Doddridge and Whitby, 
and which an eminent contemporary, Dr. 
Henderson, of Highbury College, in a 
letter to Mr. Stuart, regards as most im- 
portant. (See Comment. p. 619, ed. 1838.) 
Still we would not keep out of sight the 
high praise which this work has received 
from Mr. Orme in his “ Bibliotheca Bib- 
lica,’” who pronounces it ‘‘one of the 
ablest expositions of this difficult portion 
of scripture.’? We have formerly read it 
attentively, and can say that it deserves a 
perusal, for the student who holds other 
opinions, can hardly be said to hold them 
on conviction, if he has not considered 
both sides of the argument. We do not 
mean that every error is entitled to a 
respectable notice, but on points of pure 
theology, and when either system is ably 
supported, some attention is due to both. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Ralph Thomas Hotchkin 
Griffith, B.A. of Queen’s college, was 
elected to the vacant Sanscrit Scholarship. 

Nov. 29. It was agreed in Convocation 
to grant out of the university chest an ad- 
ditional sum of 50/. yearly towards main- 
taining the Ashmolean Museum in a state 
of greater efficiency, and increasing the 
salary of the under keeper. 

Dec. 4. Mr. Charles Dacre Craven, 
commoner of Lincoln college, was elected 
to a scholarship on the foundation of John 
Lord Craven. 

Dec. 6. Mr. Edward Irvine Howard, 
B.A. late scholar of Lincoln college, was 
elected to a Vinerian scholarship, vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Burrows, of 
Wadham college. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

A sum amounting to about 1,920/. 
Three per Cent. Consols having been ac- 
cepted by the university, for the pur- 
pose of founding an annual prize, con- 
sisting of the interest of the above-men- 
tioned fund, to be called the Le Bas 
Prize, for the best English essay on a sub- 
ject of general literature, such subject to 
be occasionally chosen with reference to 
the history, institutions, and probable des- 
tinies and prospects of the Anglo-Indian 
empire. The examiners have given notice 
that the subject for the present year is,— 
“ The political causes which conduced to 
the introduction and establishment of 
British sovereignty in India, between the 
dethronement of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the 
mens treaty of peace with Tippoo Sul- 

un. 
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The Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, 
has offered to the university two prizes 
of 15/. each, to be given every year, so 
long as he holds his present professor- 
ship, to the two persons who shall show 
the greatest proficiency in Moral Philoso- 
phy, in the examination for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, appointed to commence 
in 1851, provided that, in the judgment of 
the examiners, they possess sufficient 
merit. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 30. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held this day :—the Earl of Rosse, 
President, in the chair. The Secretary 
announced that the following individuals 
had been elected into the Society during 
the past year: —The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Manchester, Right 
Hon. Sir F. Baring, Bart., Right Hon. 
T. B. Macaulay, J. C. Adams, esq., 
T. Andrews, M.D., R. A. C. Austen, esq., 
C. Barry, esq., B. C. Brodie, esq., J. Dal- 
rymple, esq., J. Glaisher, esq., Sir R. 
Kane, W. Lassel, esq., Dr. Leeson, 
A. C. Ramsay, esq., J. Scott Russell, 
esq., Dr. Sibson, R. Stephenson, esq., 
and Lieut.-Col. Yorke. 
The President then delivered his Ad- 
dress. His Lordship detailed at conside- 


rable length the progress of science 
during the past year; and congratulated 
the Society on a letter received from Lord 
John Russell, signifying the desire of 
Government to place a sum of money 
annually—this year 1000/.—at the dis- 
posal of the Council for scientific pur- 


poses. The President then presented the 
medals :—the Copley Medal to Sir R. I. 
Murchison for the eminent services which 
he has rendered to geological science 
during many years of active observation 
in several parts of Europe; and especially 
for the establishment of that classification 
of the older paleeozoic deposits designated 
the Silurian system, as set forth in his 
works entitled ‘‘The Silurian System 
founded on Geological Researches in 
England,’’ and “The Geology of Russia 
in Europe and the Ural Mountains.” 
The Royal Medal in the department of 
Physics was awarded to Col. Sabine, for 
his elaborate and numerous papers on 
Terrestrial Magnetism published in the 
Philosophical Transactions; and the se- 
cond Royal Medal, in the department of 
Geology and Paleontology, to Dr. Man- 
tell for his papers on the Iguanodon, 
also published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

The Officers and Council for the ensu- 
ing year were elected,—as follows :— 
President, the Earl of Rosse. Treasurer, 
G. Rennie, esq. Secretaries, S. H. 
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Christie, esq., T. Bell, esq. i 
Secretary, Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine. Other 
Members of the Council, J. C. Adams, 
esq., J. J. Bennelt, esg., Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart., C. Darwin, esq., J. Forbes, M.D., 
W. R. Grove, esq., L, Horner, esq., 
G. A. Mantell, esq., W. A. Miller, M.D. 
Rev. H. Moseley, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
R. Owen, esq., Rt. Hon. Sir F, Pollock, 
Lieut.-Col. W. Reid, P. M, Roget, M.D, 
C. Wheatstone, esq.—The Fellows whose 
names are printed in Italics were not 
members of the last Council. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
The present arrangements for the Fri- 
day evening meetings until Easter, 1850, 
are:—Jan. 18. The Dean of Westmin- 
ster,—‘* On the Impossibility of supply- 
ing London with Water by Artesian Wells; 
and the Erne of getting adequate 
supplies from other sources.’’ Jan, 25. 
Professor Brande,—“ On the Theory and 
Practice of the Manufacture of Sugar.’’ 
Feb. 1. Professor Faraday,—‘‘On the 
Electricity of the Air.’”? Feb. 8. Pro- 
fessor Cowper,— On the Conway and 
Menai Tubular Bridges.’’ Feb. 15. Rev. 
J. Barlow, Sec. R, I.—‘* On a Bank of 
England Note.’’ Feb. 22. Mr. Carp- 
mael,—“ On the Manufactures from the 
Cocoa-nut.’”” March 1. Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, V.P.R.S.—‘‘ On the Distribution 
of Gold Ore in the crust and upon the 
surface of the Globe.’”* March 8. Pro- 
fessor E, Forbes,—‘‘ On the Distribution 
of Freshwater Animals and Plants.” 
March 15. The Astronomer Royal,— 
“On the Present State and Prospects of 
Magnetism.’’ March 22. Professor A. C, 
Ramsay,—‘‘ On the Geological causes of 
the Scenery of North Wales.” 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Dec. 18. At the Annual General Meet- 
ing, J. Field, esq. President, in the chair, 
the following gentlemen were elected to 
form the Council for the ensuing year :— 
W. Cubitt, President ; I. K. Brunel, J. 
M. Rendel, J. Simpson, and R. Stephen- 
son, Vice Presidents; J. F. Bateman, G. 
P. Bidder, J. Cubitt, J. E. Herrington, 
J. Fowler, G. H. Gregory, J. Locke, I. 
R. M‘Clean, C. May, and J. Miller, 
Members, and J. Baxendale and L. Cu- 
bitt, Associates of Council. 

The report of the Council alluded to 
the past season of depression in the en- 
gineering world. It was stated that the 
administration of the funds had been at- 
tended to, and that a considerable quan- 
tity of publications had been issued. The 
alteration of the commencement of the 
session was said to have worked well; 
and, in general, the report of the progress 
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of the Society was satisfactory. The debt 
contracted for the improvement of the 
house was stated to have been liquidated, 
by the liberality of a number of the mem- 
bers. 

Telford Medals were presented to 
Lieut.-Colonel H. D. Jones, R. E., Mr. 
R. B. Dockray, and Mr. J. T. Harrison ; 
Council Premiums of Books to Messrs. 
J. T. Harrison and J. Richardson; and 
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Telford Premiums of Books to Messrs.. 
R. B. Grantham, T. R. Crampton, W. 
Brown, and C. B. Mansfield. 

Memoirs were read of the following 
deceased Members:—Messrs. J. Green, 
P. Rothwell, R. Sibley, ana D. Wilson, 
Members; A. Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel 
A. W. Robe, C. K. Sibley, W. Mitchell, 
and J. C. Prior, Associates ; and J.Woods, 
Graduate. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 5. At the opening meeting of this 
institution Earl de Grey took the chair, 
and 149 members and visitors attended. 
The president, after a few general obser- 
vations, said that as he had at the last 
meeting mentioned the probable intention 
of the London University to institute an 
examination in architecture, and to give 
certificates of proficiency, it was neces- 
sary he should state that the council had 
entered into correspondence with the uni- 
versity, and found that at present they 
intended to confine their certificates to 
chemistry, navigation, and hydrography. 
In due time, however, architecture would 
have its share. 

Professor Donaldson announced that 
Signor Canina had sent the two first 
volumes of his great book on the “ Ancient 
Edifices of Rome,’’ saying, in the letter 
of thanks for the royal medal which ac- 
companied the present, that the work was 
probably the largest now publishing during 
these troublous times in Europe, and on 
that account deserved some protection. 
The Signor added, that he hoped soon to 
publish two other volumes, if the means 
did not fail him. A long list of other 
donations was announced, consisting prin- 
cipally of the transactions of other bodies, 
amongst which were those of the Archeo- 
logical Society of Athens, which is still 
pursuing its useful labours. 

The Signor Antolini, architect, pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Bologna; the Abate Antonio Magrini, and 
the Signor Miglioranza, architect, of Vi- 
cenza; the Signor Vantini, architect, of 
Brescia; and Mynheer J. B. Weening, 
architect, Director of the Academy at 
the Hague, were elected honorary and 
corresponding members. The paper of 
the evening was entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the 
earlier and later Gothic Architecture of 
Germany,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
He had already put forth the theory, 
founded mainly on the churches of the 


‘Rhine, that the leading features of Gothic 


architecture had grown out of the neces- 
sities of structure, and his object on this 
occasion was to carry his theory a little 
further, treating of the tendencies which 
had changed the character of buildings in 
the later Gothic period. He should be 
assisted in this by the works of some 
recent German writers, who had pursued 
the investigation to a considerable extent. 
The Professor then proceeded to discri- 
minate what he considered the three im- 
portant principles concerned in the forma- 
tion of the Gothic style, namely, the 
principle of frame-work ; the principle of 
tracery,—which he thought quite distinct 
from frame-work ; and the.principle of 
wall-work. He spoke at considerable 
length of what he called the principle of 
upward growth, and stated that the outer 
portion of Strasburgh spire would not 
hold itself together: the joints, as he 
had ascertained, were vertical, and could 
not stand; but there were internal ribs 
rightly constructed, which really did the 
work, — Mr. Tite said the suggestive 
character of the paper read gave it, 
in his eyes, great value. We were 
able now to copy details correctly, but 
we did not realise the principles which 
produced them ; this literal copying, in- 
deed, was the sin of the day. If the 
principles of frame-work, wall-work, and 
spire-growth, had been kept in mind, 
some great mistakes in modern buildings 
would have been avoided. We should re- 
member that Gothic buildings grew out 
of the wants of their time, and bore in 
all respects its impress. He did not con- 
sider it was always the best suited for 
modern acquirements: at all events, it 
should be adapted to new circumstances 
by thought and study. 

Dec.3. Mr. Bellamyinthe chair. A paper 
was read on the Ancient Architecture of 
Scotland, by Mr. R. W. Billings. As a 
preliminary remark it was observed that, 
although the principal monuments of both 
England and Scotland may be identical in 
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minute details, yet great changes and va- 
rieties occur in various leading features, 
so as to produce a distinct individuality in 
the character of the Scotish edifices. The 
beautiful little church of Leuchars, in 
Fife, by some reputed as of Saxon origin, 
is a fine Norman specimen, with an apsi- 
dal east end. The cathedral at Elgin is a 
beautiful edifice, and the arcaded streets 
of that town most interesting, somewhat 
resembling those of Chester, the arcade, 
however, being on a level with the street, 
and constructed of stone. At three miles 
from Elgin is a curious old fire-proof 
house, at Coxton, in which the alternate 
stories are arched, with semi-vaultings, 
the upper one, however, being pointed. 
The turrets of Cawdor Castle, near In- 
verness, are curious, being circular in the 
lower part and octagonal above. Mr. 
Billings considers the first Scotch archi- 
tectural era to have ranged, as in England, 
from 1066 to 1200. The Abbey and Pa- 
lace of Dunfermline, and the Cathedral of 
Kirkwall, are gigantic examples of that 
period, and they bear a striking affinity to 
Durham Cathedral, the solid cylindrical 
columns in the two being identical: and 
history informs us that Malcolm the 
Third in 1093 assisted in laying the foun- 
dation of Durham Cathedral, and soon 
after his return from that place founded 
the Abbey of Dunfermline, the first monks 
of which were from Canterbury. The 
smaller Scotch buildings of the Norman 
period approach nearer in beauty to those 
of England. Among the most beautiful 
and perfect specimens are the churches 
at Leuchars and Dalmeney. An endless 
variety of detail is presented in Scotish 
architecture. At the period of the tran- 
sition to the Early Pointed or Lancet, the 
mouldings became so minute as to excite 
almost a feeling of pity for the workman 
who had to accomplish such a task. Some 
of the capitals at Holyrood Chapel are a 
verification of this. At a later period, 
the system became the very reverse, and 
more effect was produced without mould- 
ings by the use of the chamfer, the splay 
of the arch, however, being moulded. The 
Cathedral of Dunblane is an extraordinary 
example of the great effect produced by 
the judicious use of limited means. 
Scotland does not now possess one re- 
cognizable specimen of a Norman castle, 
although, close to her borders, so many 
are to be found, such as Norham, Bam- 
borough, Newcastle, and Durham. Caer- 
laverock is the only example earlier than 
1350, and it still retains its corbelled pa- 
rapet. Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire, 
appears to be the first recognizable Scotch 
castle, and was built about 1270 or 1300, 
belonging to the early-English style. 
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One side is exceedingly singular, forming 
the end of a church with three lancet 
windows ; probably so constructed in the 
expectation that an attacking force would 
respect the place of worship. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries there existed a considerable af- 
finity between the Becclesiastical and the 
Castellated architectural decorations: thus, 
the hanging tracery of Rosslyn Chapel and 
the west front of Holyrood is found in the 
court-yards of Linlithgow Palace and Stir- 
ling Castle. The projecting turrets, so 
peculiar a feature in Scotch casteliated ar- 
chitecture, are wonderfully constructed, 
many of them being infinitely more mas- 
sive and weighty than the walls to which 
they are attached. This is the case at 
Kirkwall, where the bishop’s palace is 
a fine ecclesiastical fortress residence. 
This edifice and the abbey of Crossraguel 
are magnificent specimens. In fact, the 
latter is a fortified abbey, with all the re- 
quirements of a cathedral establishment. 

In their plans the castles varied con- 
siderably, the architects invariably suiting 
their plan to the nature of the ground on 
which they were about to build. Caer- 
laverock Castle may be mentioned as one 
of the most singular in plan, being tri- 
angular, with round towers at two of the 
angles, and at the third double towers 
with a gateway between them. This is 
the only fortress in Scotland retaining a 
moat: the portcullis, too, is very com- 
plete. Fivie Castle is another, quite 
peculiar in plan, and its elevation one of 
the grandest in Scotland. The construc- 
tion of the staircase is well worthy of 
notice, with its steps 16 feet long. 

After the general introduction of gun- 
nery on a large scale, by means of which 
the reduction of any fortress by a regular 
investment became only a question of time, 
the Scotch prudently defended their build- 
ings against attacks by small arms, the 
only means that flying parties of marauders 
could have atcommand. This system was 
of great importance in developing archi- 
tecture, for it did not prevent the addition 
of ornament to the castellated house. The 
decorated terminations of the massive walls 
in some of these buildings form a highly 
picturesque and pleasing contrast. It was 
however upon the old walls of keep 
towers that the turrets, windows, and roofs 
of the domestic character are raised; and 
this will account for the disappearance of 
many of the old castles. Glammis, Castle 
Fraser, and others, are striking instances 
of the extent to which the turreted style 
prevailed through the kingdom ; nearly 
all the old keeps receiving new tops, some 
of them being of a highly ornamental 
character. 
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In the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was introduced another mixed style, 
in which the Ecclesiastical and Domestic 
architecture were combined, as at Dun- 
fermline, where the history of Domestic 
architecture is carried back to the Nor- 
man time ; for in the windows of the base- 
ment, the bold arches of Malcolm’s pa- 
lace surmount the windows of a later pe- 

This, now first noticed by Mr. Bil- 
lings, is the only known specimen of Do- 
mestic architecture in Scotland of the Nor- 
man period. 

The revival of the Italian styles, about 
the year 1580, and continuing for a full 
century, produced numberless buildings 
in a style romantically picturesque, and 
which bear strong evidence of the archi- 
tectural ability of that period ; indeed, 
this may be called the flowery period of 
Scotch architecture. The mansions may 
be divided into three classes of design :— 
Ist, where the chimney shafts, crow steps, 
and open parapets appear in combination, 
as at Wintoun House, near Tranent ; 
2ndly, where a combination of turrets and 
square chimney shafts exists, as at New- 
ark; and 3rdly, where the chimneys be- 
come quite secondary, the main feature of 
design being high roofs with dormer win- 
dows, crow steps, and turrets. Here the 


court-yard of Heriot’s Hospital may be 


cited as an example. Dalpersie, in Aber- 
deenshire, is the link between the Castel- 
lated and Domestic styles. 

The Domestic architecture of Scotland 
bears evidence of the great attention paid 
by the architects to details. Thus, the 
window heads and other ornaments of 
Heriot’s work are a complete school of 
design ; for in that building only one case 
of repetition occurs in the ornaments sur- 
mounting the windows: indeed this edifice, 
as a colossal example of one date, is un- 
equalled. Two sides of Linlithgow court- 
yard are of a corresponding style of archi- 
tecture, the remaining two forming an in- 
teresting example of the Domestic archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. In 
Scotch houses the opposite sides generally 
present a striking contrast in style: this 
peculiarity is fully illustrated in an exam- 
ple at Newark, on the Clyde. On the 
river front of this building, the combina- 
tion of turrets, jutting staircases, and 
square chimneys, is prominent; while on 
the court-yard side not a turret is to be 
seen, and the dormer window forms the 
main feature of the elevation. The old 
keep tower to which these domestic build- 
ings have been attached alone enables one 
to recognise the fronts as belonging to the 
same building. 

There is strong reason to believe that 
the original combination of jutting turrets 
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and corbelled staircases is to be awarded 
to Scotland alone, in spite of what may be 
called foreign types. Their conical tops 
may possibly have arisen from the stair- 
case or recesses called oratories, which fre- 

uently occur in street architecture of the 

othic period on the continent, and of 
which there is a specimen or two also in 
the Cowgate at Edinburgh. These re- 
cesses are invariably supported upon a 
column, whose capital is bracketed out to 
the required size ; but the corbelled bases 
of the Scotch turrets belong to the early 
period of castellated architecture, the va- 
riety and quaintness of decoration in their 


_ windows and mouldings marking them un- 


mistakeably as Scotch. The general pic- 
turesque appearance of the small round 
turrets so peculiar to Scotland is much 
heightened by their contrast with the op- 
posite forms of square massive chimney 
shafts, as may be seen at Newark. 

Whosoever formed the school of design, 
which lasted during the whole of the se- 
venteenth century, deserves the highest 
credit. Schaw, who rebuilt one of the 
western towers at Dunfermline, died in 
1602; and, although the mixture of Ita- 
lian and Gothic did not predominate until 
the seventeenth century, yet many of the 
Aberdeenshire castles bear evidence of its 
advent towards the end of the sixteenth, 
and Schaw was most undoubtedly prac- 
tising successfully at this time. The prin- 
cipal baronial buildings were built, how- 
ever, after Schaw’s death, and generally 
bear their own dates about 1650. 

An interesting fact, discovered by Mr. 
Billings, proves that Wintoun House, 
Moray House, the Great Hall at Glam- 
mis, and Craigievar Castle, are works of 
the same architects and builders: nearly 
all the plaster work of these are cast from 
the same moulds. As an excellent exam- 
ple of the architecture of the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when it became 
the fashion to introduce the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders, surmounting one 
another, the body of Holyrood Palace may 
be cited. Although Inigo Jones has al- 
ways had the credit of designing Heriot’s 
Hospital, and his name has been identified 
with Glammis and with one side of Lin- 
lithgow Palace, it is singular that his name 
never appears on the records of the build- 
ing, such as contracts or bills giving mi- 
nute particulars, which are still in exist- 
ence. There is, however, such a strong 
affinity between many of that great mas- 
ter’s works in London and some of the 
northern buildings, that in the absence of 
proof positive to the contrary they may 
safely be attributed to his genius. 

The variety of triforia in Scotland forms 
a curious feature, differing from those of 
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England in the varied dimensions of the 
columns, in which must be recognised a 
spirit of determination to produce new 
effects, The profusion of niches also, and 
their elaborate details, must be considered 
as a distinct feature in Scotch architecture. 
Bishop Kennedy’s monument, at St. An- 
drew’s, is one of the most elaborate exam- 
ples of monumental art in the world. 
With regard to the arch in Scotland, it 
cannot, with the exception of a few in- 
stances, be considered, as in other coun- 
tries, an index to the style or date of 
buildings. The circular arch, only used 
in Norman architecture elsewhere, was 
always in general use north of the Tweed. 
A doorway of a later date than 1400, in 
the High-street, Edinburgh, the western 
door and the tower windows of Hadding- 
ton, the doorway inserted in the semi- 
Norman wall of Holyrood Chapel, are all 
cases in point; their details proving them 
to be of a date later than their first ap- 
pearance would imply. All kinds of arches 
are common to Scotland, excepting the 
four-centred, peculiar to the English Per- 
pendicular; the only approach to this style 
out of England is to be seen in the east 
end of Stirling Church. It is rather, 
then, to their foliated detail of capitals, 
bases, and mouldings that we must look 
for the type of the time in which Scotch 
buildings were erected; and by these 
means the difficulty of distinction ceases. 
This is a remarkable feature in the Scotch 
architecture, a tenacity of retaining forms 
of styles, while detail was degenerated. 
Thus, in Fifeshire, Dairsie Church and 
Michael Kirk have all the main features 
of early Decorated buildings, and at a dis- 
tance would be mistaken as belonging to 
that style, but the detail is decidedly de- 
based in character, and the date upon each 
confirms the style from 1620 to 1630. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 28. Mr. Portal, B.A. Christ 
Church, secretary, read a paper, ‘‘ On the 
use of Screens in Churches,’’ of which 
the following is an abstract :—The way in 
which the Church teaches the separation 
between the different parts is by placing 
screens to divide them. In the Early 
Church there was a division, or curtain, 
between the altar and the chancel; again 
a screen between the chancel and nave; 
and again between the men and the women. 
The separation between the altar and the 
chancel continued after the division be- 
tween the east and west; it is mentioned 
by Durandus in the thirteenth century, 
and exists in the Greek Church to this 
day. The division between the chancel 
and the nave expresses the difference in 
rank and office between the priests and 
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the people, the former standing between 
the latter and their God, to offer inter- 
cessions and the sacrifice of prayer and 
praise. In the Roman Church, on the 
continent, large close screens have gene- 
rally fallen into disuse, and a low railing 
has in most cases been substituted. So 
long as the division is kept up, it is not 
necessary that thereshould bea high screen, 
In small churches it is apt to look heavy, 
and in large ones, where the office is read 
from the proper place, it makes it difficult 
for the people to hear; but in churches 
where there is a choir, and the divine 
office is chanted, it may well be used; but 
any way, and under all circumstances, 
there should be a railing or screen, high 
or low, open and light or more heavy, 
according to circumstances, and the chan- 
cel and holy altar should always be raised 
as high as possible. In cathedrals the 
heavy barriers are most objectionable, 
and the result of their adoption has been 
that the naves of our cathedrals have be- 
come practically useless. The ancient 
screens were profusely carved and deco- 
rated, and in most cases painted and gilded; 
scriptural texts were often introduced, and 
sometimes the creed and pious prayers for 
the founders of the church; on the lower 
panels were customarily painted the figures 
of the holy apostles and other saints and 
martyrs. The old division between the 
men and the women has fallen into disuse 
in most places; but they are often sepa- 
rated by the aisle, which is very desirable, 
especially when there is an evening office, 
as it prevents much impropriety of con- 
duct, though this is not so liable to occur 
where there are open seats as when the 
old pues, or pews, exist.—The Rev. T. 
Chamberlain said that he thought it was 
highly important that the division should 
be kept up, and that none but those con- 
arash in the performance of the divine 
office should sit in the chancel. He espe- 
cially disapproved of the priest’s wife and 
family being placed there, and thought it 
would be better if there was a space 
left unoccupied, to allow the school to sit 
there, though an aisle in the chancel was 
the fittest place for them.—It seemed to 
be the general opinion that a light chancel 
screen, as open as possible, and of the 
height of the spring of the arch, was the 
most advisable, and that none but the 
clerical body should by any means be als 
lowed to sit in the chancel.—Mr. Parker 
remarked that there was frequently a door 
called the women’s door, and that a screen 
was frequently placed at the east side of 
the tower, to screen off the ringers. 

Dec. 5. The Rev. W. Sewell B.D. 
President. Mr. Portal, B. A., Secretary, 
read the Report, which stated that plans 
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of Minster Lovell and Warmington 
churches had been submitted to the com- 
mittee, with a request that they might be 
published with the sanction of the Society, 
and this permission had been given. The 
committee have it in contemplation to 
establish a special fund, to be called the 


church-building and restoration fund, the 

object of which will be to make small do- 

nations to such churches as submit their 

plans to the Society for its approval, by 

which means it is hoped that much prac- 

tical good may be done throughout the 
un 


Mr. E. A. Freeman gave an interesting 
lecture “upon the construction of the. 
entablature and of the arch,’’ upon which 
an interesting discussion took place. 
Some able remarks were then read by Mr. 
O. Jewitt, on the proposed restoration of 
the pinnacles of St. Mary’s Church, of 
which the following is an abstract:—In 
the ‘alterations of the 17th century, the 
finials of the small spires which terminate 
each buttress seem to have been taken 
away, being probably much decayed ; and 
in order to obviate the nakedness which 
their removal would occasion, the small 
pinnacles at the angles were added, having 
evidently nothing to do with the original 
design. The large pinnacles too were 
most probably much decayed, and at the 
same period either rebuilt or cased as 
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nearly in imitation of the originals as the 
ideas of beauty of the times would allow. 
The general form of the mass was ori- 
ginally much the same as at present, and 
the eye was carried up without interrup- 
tion from the parapet to the finial, first by 
the canopies, then the spire, then the set- 
off, and lastly by the crowning pinnacle. 
The only alterations necessary in the 
present pinnacles are, the restoration of 
the finials to the spires of the canopies, 
the removal of the small pinnacles at 
the angles, and the restoration to the 
large pinnacles of their proper decorated 
character. Little more would be required 
than a new facing to the pinnacles ; and 
the whole, while it would retain to the 
spire that beauty of form and composition 
which are so admirable, would be exe- 
cuted at a comparatively trifling expense. 
This paper, which was accompanied by 
beautifully executed drawings, was enthu- 
siastically received, and the President 
stated that he entirely concurred in Mr. 
Jewitt’s views, and would communicate 
them to the delegates. A very beautiful 
design, by Mr. Jewitt, for a new seal for 
the Society, which the secretaries intended 
to present, was then exhibited, and the 
arrangement of the different parts, espe- 
cially of the legend, “ Nisi Dominus,’ 
called forth a unanimous expression of 
approbation. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 22. The meeting was the first of 
the season ; it was unusually well attended, 
and Lord Mahon, the President, was in 
the Chair. 

A large number of presents were laid on 
the table, among which was the munificent 
gift from the Rev. Richard Edward Ker- 
rich, F.S.A. of a cabinet of nearly four 
thousand Roman and other coins, the col- 
lection of his father the late Rev. Mr. Ker- 
rich, of Cambridge. It consists chiefly of 
an extensive series of Roman brass of the 
three sizes, with several Consular and 
Imperial denarii, among which is the rare 
and curious type of Carausius, with the 
singular legend EXPECTATE VENI. Mr. 
Kerrich likewise added to his father’s col- 
lection of pictures, already in the posses- 
sion of the Society, a portrait on panel of 
Margaret of York, third wife of Charles 
of Burgundy, of which a lithograph was 
published in the last volume of the Paston 
Correspondence. 

Frederick Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a watch of the time of James I. It has 
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an outer case of plain silver nearly egg- 
shaped, and an inner case, also of silver, 
engraved on one side with a representation 
of our Saviour healing a cripple, on the 
other with the story of the Good Samari- 
tan ; and inside a portrait of King James. 
The engraver’s name is beneath a small 
shield which conceals the aperture for wind- 
ing, Gerart de Heck sculps. and the works 
are inscribed, David Ramsey Scotus me 
Jecit. The face indicates the hours, name 
and day of the month, the moon’s age, 
&c. It is the property of Miss Boulby 
of Durham. 

Mr. Fulke exhibited two pieces of tapes- 
try, worked with figures in the costume of 
the fifteenth century. The smaller piece 
was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Yarnold of Great St. Helen’s, and 
was sold at the sale of his library and 
curiosities in 1825 as ‘“‘the Plantagenet 
Tapestry.”’ 

Mr. Lidel, of Albany street, Regent’s 
Park, exhibited a musical instrument called 
a barytone. It is viol-shaped, having 
six cat-gut strings and eleven wires: very 
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complex in form, and now disused. The 
present specimen was made by Joachim 
Fielke in 1687, and is highly ornamented 
with arabesques. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some notices of the Roman remains of 
Verulamium, made by early chroniclers. 
Having pointed out the richness of eccle- 
siastical legends in allusions to local anti. 
quities, and stated that it might be shewn 
that many of the cathedrals and early 
churches of this country were erected on 
the site of pagan burial-pluces, and that 
the barrows of Roman or Saxon had been 
ransacked to furnish bones as saints’ relics, 
Mr. Wright shewed that such was the 
case with the abbey-church of St. Alban’s, 
which was built on the site of a Roman 
cemetery. He then recited from the 
chronicle of Roger of Wendover, the le- 
gendary history of the discovery of the 
bones of St. Amphibalus and his com- 
panions in the twelfth century. The 
monks stated that a labouring man of that 
town was honoured in the night with a 
vision of their patron saint, St. Alban, 
who ordered him to dress, and then led 
him along the Roman road under the 
walls of the ancient city, to the plain in 
which the village of Redburn is situated, 
between three and four miles to the 
north-west of St. Alban’s, where the saint 
shewed him two sepulchral mounds, one 
of which, he said, contained the bones of 
Amphibalus and his companions. Next 
day, the labourer told the story abroad, 
and the abbat and his monks took posses- 
sion of the mound, and, opening it, carried 
the bones they found within as holy relics 
to the abbey. Mr. Wright pointed out 
some circumstances mentioned, which 
proved that it was an early Saxon in- 
terment. He then proceeded to shew that 
it was probable that, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, many of the walls of 
the Roman city were still standing, among 
which especially was the theatre, the 
foundations of which were partly ex- 
plored about a year ago. (See our Maga- 
zine for July 1848, p. 143.) A purgatory 
legend—which Mr. Wright gave reasons 
for supposing composed by some monk of 
St. Alban’s—was recited, in which the 
demons were represented as tormenting 
the souls in a large theatre, the descrip- 
tion of which agreed with that of a 
Roman theatre. As there were no theatres 
in the middle ages, and he knew no source 
from which an Englishman could be sup- 
posed to draw his notions of such a build- 
ing, Mr. Wright imagines that the monk 
of St. Alban’s had in his mind the theatre 
of Verulamium, and it would prove that the 
walls were then standing not less than five 
feet above ground. This legend was com- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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post early in the thirteenth century. 
he writer took occasion to lament that 
the excavations at St. Alban’s had been 
discontinued, and that government had 
not come forward on such an occasion. 
At the conclusion of his paper, he alluded 
to another class of documents from which 
a good deal of curious information may be 
gleaned, relating to local monuments of 
antiquity—the descriptions of boundaries 
of lands in the Anglo-Saxon charters. In 
one of these, of the middle of the tenth 
century, relating to lands in Berkshire, he 
finds the names of two of the barrows 
still so numerous in that district, —Hilda’s 
low and Hwittuc’s low, and also mention 
of the celebrated monument now known 
by the name of Wayland Smith, which in 
the Anglo-Saxon charter is termed We- 
landes Smiddan, which means simply We- 
land’s smithy, and from which the modern 
name is derived. 

Nov. 29. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
Bart. V.P. 

C. R. Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
sketches by Mr. Frederick Chancellor of 
various remains which have been found in 
the excavation of a Roman villa between 
Moulsham - street and Lady’s-lane at 
Chelmsford. 

Mr. Smith also communicated a note 
from W. H. Rolfe, esq. of Sandwich, de- 
scribing the progress of the excavations 
now making under that gentleman’s direc- 
tion in the Roman town of Richborough, 
and announcing the discovery of remains 
of the walls of the amphitheatre. Mr. 
Rolfe has cleared the exterior wall of the 
town in nearly its whole circuit, and has 
made some progress towards exploring the 
interior. He has found a few coins, and 
some other trifling articles. The most 
curious discovery occurred in clearing the 
earth from a piece of wall running inward, 
and supposed to belong to one of the en- 
trances. On the top of this broken-down 
wall was found a perfect skeleton of a 
man, with his legs doubled up, and laid 
on his side, and under where the hand 
was said to bave lain (for the workmen 
disturbed part of the bones with their tools 
before they were aware of this singular de- 
posit), was a Roman coin of one of the 
later emperors. This can hardly have 
been a sepulchral deposit, nor of the 
Roman period, but it was probably the 
corpse of some individual killed acciden- 
tally or in a skirmish at a later period, 
when the amphitheatre was already a ruin, 
and its walls broken almost to the ground, 
Mr. Rolfe is continuing the excavations, 
assisted by a subscription from some of 
the most zealous patrons of archeological 
research. 

A letter from on Boney Ellis was read, 
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addressed to Mr. Akerman with reference 
to his recent work on the Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of London. There are several 
which were issued for “ The Coffee House 
in Exchange Alley,’’ which bore the sign 
of Morat the Turkish conqueror; and one 
of them is inscribed, ‘‘ Coffee, Tobacco, 
Sherbet, Tea, and Chocolat in Exchange 
Ally.” This was the same house which 
is still known as Garraway’s Coffee-house, 
and Sir Henry cited a printed paper of 
the reigi of Charles II. which states, with 
regard to the introduction of tea, that it 
had been sold in the leaf for 67. and some- 
imes for 10/. the pound weight, until in 


657 the said Thomas Garway did pur- - 


chase a quantity thereof, and first pub- 
licly sold the said tea in leaf and drink, 
which brought him a great resort of com- 
pany. 

Dec. 6. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

The Hon. William Leslie Melville, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. of the 

Tower of London, exhibited an object 
formed of thick wire, rolled up spirally, 
the exact date or purpose of which seemed 
very doubtful. It was stated to have been 
found at Rome. 
__ Sir Henry Ellis communicated from the 
Cottonian MSS, two letters of the cele- 
brated scholar of the time of Henry VIII. 
Sir Thomas Elyot, to the lord privy seal 
(Cromwell). The first conveyed Elyot’s 
opinions upon some seditious books re- 
lating to church matters; in the second 
he declared his own good Protestant senti- 
ments, and concluded with a petition, so 
common at that time, for a grant of some 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. presented to 
the Society a MS. attributed to Algeriion 
Sydney, containing opinions on the kingly 
power, and other political aphorisms. 
The MS. was recently discovered among 
private papers in Oxfordshire, and at- 
tended with circumstances which lead Mr. 
Williams to consider this document to be 
the identical paper which, abstracted from 
his study, was made use of against Alger- 
hon Sydney at his trial: but we believe it 
is by no means certain that it came from 
Sydney’s pen. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, com- 


inunicated a letter written in 1647, by 
John Baynes, a royalist officer, then a 
prisoner in Newgate, complaining of the 
very harsh treatment to which he was 


gubjected. The Rev. John Webb, of 
Tretire, made some verbal observations on 
pls document, giving an account of the 
ily of Baynes. 
The Society did not sit on the 13th of 
December, that being the day of the funeral 
of her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
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Dec. 20. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Jonathan Gooding, esq. of Southwold, 
exhibited one of the letters under priv 
seal of Philip and Mary, in 1557, whic 
were circulated to collect money to defray 
the expenses of the war which terminated 
with the loss of Calais (see Strype, Me- 
morials, iii. 424, and Burnet, Hist. Ref. 
iii, p. 312). 

Sir Woodbine Parish exhibited a small 
bronze figure of a man in civil costume, 
of the 15th century, wearing a cap re- 
sembling that worn by the doge of Venice. 
It has possibly formed part of the imagery 
of a clock, or other piece of ancient me- 
chanism. 

John Bruce, esq. Treasurer, communi- 
cated a transcript of a defence written by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges against various accu- 
sations brought against him with the view 
of leading to the conclusion that he had 
betrayed Robert Earl of Essex in 1601. 
It appeared that Sir Ferdinando, who was 
Governor of Plymouth, was induced, by a 
letter from the Earl of Essex, to leave Lis 
post and come to London on the 2nd 
Feb. 1600-1. He remained in frequent 
communication with the Earl until the 
8th Feb. and accompanied him in the 
wild attempt which he made on that day 
to rouse the city to take part in his 
private quarrel with the members of the 
queen’s government. The accusation of 
treachery against Sir Ferdinando rested 
upon three circumstances: Ist. Being 
brought into court to give evidence 
against the Earl, Sir Ferdinando declared 
that he had counselled the Earl to forsake 
his enterprise. The Earl denied that he 
had ever done so, and insinuated that Sir 
Ferdinando had sworn several things in his 
examination before the Privy Council 
merely out of a desire to save his life, 
2nd. Sir Ferdinando being sent by the Earl 
of Essex, from the midst of the fray in 
the city, to release the, Lord Chief 
Justice, who was detained prisoner in 
Essex House, in order that he might go 
ona mission from Essex to the Queen, 
released not only the Chief Justice, but 
also the Lord Keeper and Lord Worces- 
ter. It was contended that these noble 
persons would have been valuable hos- 
tages in the hands of the Earl of Essex, 
and that in releasing them Sir Ferdinando 
overstepped his authority in order to 

round a claim for mercy to himself. 

‘he 3rd charge was, that he had met a 
Walter Rawleigh, by appointment, on the 
Thames, early in the morning of the day 
of insurrection, and had communicated to 
him all Essex’s intended plans. The de- 
fence of Sir Ferdinando, which is con- 
tained in the Cotton MS. Julius E. 
vi., meets all these points precisely 
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and minutely, and contains much ‘other 
valuable information respecting Hssex 
and his intentions. It is a calm, for- 
cible, argumentative, composition, written 
with spirit and vigour, and with great 
kindness towards the deceased earl. The 
close of it is strikingly pathetic. ‘‘ Who 
was there,’’ he says, ‘‘ that seemed more 
industrious and careful to nourish virtue 
in all men than he? Whether he was a 
divine or soldier, a wise commonwealth’s 
man or a good lawyer, to all these he en- 
deavoured to be an excellent benefactor 
and faithful protector. And who was 
there that seemed more willingly to ex- 
pose himself to all hazards and travail for 
his prince’s or country’s service than he? 
Who eyer more willingly spent his own 
estate, and all that by any means he conld 
get, for the public good of his country ? 
The daily experience that I had thereof, 
and the undoubted opinion of his good 
meaning therein, was the cause that bound 
me so inseparably to him. He was of the 
same profession that I was, and of a free 
and noble spirit. But I must sayno more, 
for he is goneand I am here. I loved him 
alive, and cannot hate him being dead. 
He had some imperfecticns—so have all 
men. He had many virtues—so have few. 
And for these his virtues I loved him, and 
when Time, which is the trial of all truths, 
hath run his course, it shall appear that I 
am wronged in the opinion of this idle 
age.’’ 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a letter 
from the Cottonian collection addressed 
to King Henry VIII. by Robert Bar, 
dated from Hamburgh the 12th of July 
(probably in 1534 or 1535,) explaining to 
the king the advantages which might ac- 
crue from his forming a close alliance with 
Christian III., who had then recently 
ascended the throne of Denmark. 

The Society adjourned to the 3rd Jan. 
1850. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Dec. 7. Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Tucker, Hon. Sec. read the report 
of the surveyor under whose direction the 
tunnel into the centre of Silbury hill has 
been made. It was accompanied by a 
series of geometrical drawings (presented 
by Mr. Blandford) representing in detail 
the operations undertaken for the purpose 
of examining this tumulus. Before leaving 
the excavation, a leaden plate bearing the 
following inscription was deposited, to- 
gether with some coins of Victoria ; “ The 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland caused this tunnel to be ex- 
cavated, A.D. 1849. A shaft from the 
summit to the base had been sunk about 
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75 years previously by other parties. On 
neither occasion was anything observed 
indicative of "the etrptes for which the 
hill was raised.’’ 

The Secretary read a paper, illustrated 
by numerous sketches by Major Davis, 
** On the Ecclesiastical Edifices of Brecon 
and its neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Nesbit called attention to a speci- 
men of a domestic building of the thir- 
teenth century, now fast falling to 
—the “ Abbat’s Fish House,’’ at Meare, ih 
Somersetshire; which was formerly a 
manor of the adjoining abbey of Glaston- 
bury, and which (as its name sufficiently 
indicates) was at that time in great part 
under water. It is on Setael that 
abbat had seven men here employed in 
catching and curing fish. Judging from 
Mr. Nesbit’s sketch, the dilapidations a 
not so extensive but that the place coul 
be repaired at small cost; and an opinion 
was strongly expressed that some steps 
might be taken to rescue, if possible, from 
impending destruction such a relic of the 
ancient glories of Glastonbury. 

Some bronze armille found at Ciren- 
cester were exhibited by Messrs. Buckman 
and Newmarch ;— together with some 
tracings, full size, from the Roman pave- 
ment recently discovered in that town, of 
which engravings are given in our present 
Magazine. 

Mr. Yates offered some observations on 
a new type of bronze celt recently found 
whilst dredging in the Thames, near 
Wandsworth ; and which—together rie 
a highly ornamented buckler of suppo 
Saxon work (of which only one other 
similar specimen has ever been discovered), 
and a number of Romano-British swords, 
all in a high state of preservation—has 
been presented to the Museum of the 
Institute by Mr. W. English. , 

A medieval painting was exhibited by 
Mr. Colnaghi: which represents the story 
of Horatius Cocles in the style of the 
illustrations engraved in Johnes’s Frois- 
sart. 

The Rev. H. Maclean forwarded some 
fibule and other ornaments taken from a 
skeleton lately exhumed at Searby, and 
supposed to be of Saxon or Danish manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Poynter exhibited a series of seals 
of the Port and Corporation of Dover. A 
great variety of antiques were laid before 
the meeting ; amongst which were, a watch 
supposed to have belonged to James the 
First, now in the possession of Mr. Ouvry; 
an elaborately carved ivory triptic and a 
marriage coffer, belonging to Mr. Webb ; 
a carved spice mill and drinking glass 
from Kirtling Priory, &c. &c. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The finances of the President of the Re- 
public not allowing of his giving enter- 
tainments on a large scale, the anniversary 
of his election to the Presidentship on the 
10th Dec. was celebrated by a grand ban- 
quet, ostensibly given by the city of Paris 
to the President, which took place in the 
Hotel de Ville. At the conclusion of the 
banquet, the health of the President having 
been proposed by the Prefect of the Seine, 
Louis Napoleon delivered, in acknowledg- 
ment, a most admirable speech, in which, 
besides displaying no little skill as a 
speaker, he gave new guarantees of his 
determination to maintain the great prin- 
ciples of order and firm government, as 
against the wild theories of revolutionists. 
After the banquet a ball was given, at- 
tended by from five to six thousand of the 
élite of Paris. The President received a 
very warm and flattering reception. 

Louis Napoleon certainly is determined 
to march with the tendencies of the age. 
To a deputation of English gentlemen who 
waited on him on the subject of the much- 
desired removal of the mails from the Ca- 
lais to the Boulogne route, he voluntarily 
made the most agreeable announcement 
that the French Government have resolved 
to abandon the passport system in France. 

M. Fould, the finance minister, has 
succeeded in renewing the imposition of 
an excise on potable liquors, which it was 
found the government could not afford to 
forego. On a division which involved the 
principle of the measure, he obtained a 
majority of 445 to 220. 

' PRUSSIA. 

The official Gaze/te has published a law 
signed by his Majesty for the election of 
the Prussian Members to the Commons 
House of Parliament for all Germany. 
Every Prussian is to have the elective 
franchise who has passed his 25th year, 
is a householder, has resided three years 
in the parish or electoral district, has paid 
one year’s quota to the direct taxes and 
parochial rates, and can prove that he is 
not behindhand in the payment of the 
taxes. The election of the electors is to 
take place by three divisions, each of 
which must be paying a third of the whole 
amount of direct taxation to be paid by 
the electoral district. The elections are 
to be public. Every honest and unim- 


peached German is capable of 
elected, but he must have inhabited for 
three years one of the German States 
which send Members to the Parliament, 
and must be 30 years of age. Prussia is 
to elect 158 members. 

A formal protest having been made by 


Austria against the convocation of the 


German Parliament, even hinting an in- 
tervention by that power, a cabinet coun- 
cil was immediately assembled, which after 
having adopted the project of law relative 
to the elections agreed upon a reply to 
Austria, which was instantly sent to 
Vienna. It maintains energetically the 
rights of Germany, and declares that 
Prussia will wait for the carrying out of 
the threats of violent intervention con- 
tained in the Austrian note. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


On the 25th Oct. the Lord High Com- 
missioner prorogued the fourth session of 
the Parliament until the 4th November. 
Zambeccari has been expelled the island, 
together with Dr. Quartano, who signed 
the constitution of the ‘‘ Great Brother- 
hood.’’ In a proclamation dated 24th 
October, the Lord High Commissioner 
published an amnesty, with, however, two 
exceptions—Pierato Cutraeri and Nievlaus 
Metara—who were to be examined before 
the court at Lexari. The sentence on 
Count Gerasimo Brin, who was taken 
prisoner with arms in his hand, and who 
was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, 
has been commuted to two years, on ac- 
count of his idiotcy. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


The arrival of H.M.S. Neptune at the 
Cape, with her cargo of convicts, from 
Bermuda, was the signal for a universal 
commotion among the colonists, notwith- 
standing the preparations for that event 
which had been made long before. Several 
meetings were held at intervals of only a 
few hours, to resolve upon the steps to be 
taken, and announce their results to the 
colonists. A letter was despatched to the 
Governor, praying that the Neptune might 
be ordered immediately to leave their 
shores. His Excellency replied that he 
must wait further instructions from Eng- 
land, which he expected to arrive in five 
or six weeks, and meantime the Neptune 
would remain in Simon’s Bay, without 
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unloading. Sir H. Smith concluded by 
expressing his regret at the tone and style 
of the communication that had been ad- 
dressed to him, and which, he observed, 
‘* circumstances might excuse but could 
not justify.”’ The Government has sub- 
sequently yielded to the wishes of the 
colony. 


AMERICA, 


Never, since the commencement of the 
California fever, has it raged so wildly as 
during the autumn. Up to the 3rd Nov. 
573 vessels in all had left for the gold 
region, while there were no less than 106 
more vessels up for the El Dorado at the 
different Atlantic ports. The accounts 
received from month to month of disap- 
pointment, sickness, death, starvation, or 
dying of thirst on the barren plains, do 
not at all discourage the seekers after 
Mammon. 


HAYTI. 


The transformation of the Republic of 
Hayti into an empire is rapidly progress- 
ing. Faustin I. has organised a regular 
ministry after the European fashion. He 
has decreed an issue of notes for 500,000 
gourds, of 50f. each, the actual value of 
the gourd, and withdrawn old paper to an 
equal amount. The imperial court is 
completely formed, and its almanac is a 
very curious document, though execrably 
printed. The Empress-Queen rejoices in 
the romantic name of Adelina, and the 
daughters of Faustin I. are named Oliva 
and Célestine. The Almanac of Gotha 
itself does not contain so longa list as that 
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of the brothers, sisters, aunts, and cousins- 
german of the imperial family. Twenty- 
four ladies are attached to the imperial 
chapel. The household consists of three 
chamberlains and three equerries only, 
but the number of the maids of honour 
attached to the person of the Empress 
amounts to about fifty, all of whom 
are princesses, duchesses, or baronesses. 
Faustin has almost deluged the island with 
new peers, several of whose titles are de- 
rived from different localities in the island. 
He has created six princes and sixty dukes, 
marquises, and barons. The constitution 
granted by the Emperor consists of up- 
wards of 200 clauses; the most remark- 
able feature in it is the hatred displayed 
towards the whites :—‘‘No white man, 
whatever be his nation,’’ says one of the 
clauses, “ can be allowed to remain on the 
Haytian territory as a master or proprietor, 
and cannot acquire the quality of Haytian.” 
Another clause declares every African and 
Indian, and their descendants, qualified 
to become Haytians. The other clauses 
enact that Hayti and the adjacent isles 
dependent thereon shall form the territory 
of the empire, one and indivisible; they 
guarantee liberty ; allow freedom of wor- 
ship, but declare that the Catholic clergy 
shall be specially paid and protected; they 
allow liberty of the press, of instruction, 
and trial by jury in criminal matters. 
There are to be two Assemblies; a per- 
manent senate, nominated by the Emperor; 
and a chamber of representatives, elected 
for five years, but not sitting for more 
than four months in the year. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Sept. 29. During the last few weeks the 
original Bear and Ragged Staff public 
house, at Cumnor, has been taken down. 
This was the house of which mention is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of 
‘* Kenilworth,’”’ where the parties met 
who were concerned in the tragical fate of 
the Lady Amy Dudley. 

Nov. 15. A fire occurred at Cliefden 
House, which was purchased some months 
ago by the Duke of Sutherland from the exe- 
cutors of the late Sir George Warrender. 
The accident seems to have originated in 
the library, where some workmen had been 
employed. The flames having communi- 
cated with the grand staircase, the whole 
of the upper floor of the main building 
was speedily on fire, and all hope of saving 
any portion of it being at an end, the en- 





deavours of those engaged were directed 
to the salvage of the wings, which were 
connected by two colonnades. These co- 
lonnades were speedily pulled down, and 
several other engines having by this time 
arrived, the flames were at length subdued. 
after having consumed the whole of the 
central portion of the mansion, with a 
large portion of its valuable and interest- 
ing contents. Several of the more choice 
paintings, of which Cliefden contained an 
immense number, were saved by the exer- 
tions of the persons present. The original 
mansion of Cliefden was erected by George 
Villiers second Duke of Buckingham, in 
the reign of Charles II. From the Duke 
it passed into the possession of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, who resided there many 
years. On the 20th May, 1795, the house 
was destroyed by fire, except the wings. 
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The mansion now destroyed was built 
bout 25 years ago, by the late Sir George 
tlh, who made it the receptacle of 
his most remarkable collection of works 
of art and vertu. Many of these treasures 
re purchased with the mansion by the 
Duke of Sutherland, and some portion of 
them is destroyed. The property was in- 
sured in the Royal Exchange Fire-office. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Nov. 11. St. Michael’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, as service time approached, was 
gradually filling, when an alarm was given 
that smoke was issuing from the roof on 


the south side. The congregation speedily. 


withdrew, and on an inspection being 
made it was found that the roof of the 
church was on fire between the plastering 
and the slates. A few minutes only had 
elapsed before the flames broke through 
the slates, and raged with great fury. The 
most prompt and energetic measures were 
immediately adopted, the parish books 
and registers and the altarpiece (a paint- 
ing of ‘‘ the Nativity’’) were removed to 
a place of safety. The west window was 
broken into, and the case of the organ 
eing opened the pipes were conveyed to 
aius college. The roof of the church, 
which the fire has reyealed to have been 
of fine old oak, although it was plastered 
ever inside, is totally destroyed; but the 
ol _ Stalls, the fine foliated arches, and 
sedilia, in the south aisle, have escaped 
injury, as well as the handsome altar 
screen. The fire seems to have been 
caused by the negligence of a man who 
had left one of the flues on the south side 
in an unfinished state ; this was covered at 
the outside vent with slates, so that the 
smoke and heat found their way between 
the roof. The church was uninsured, and 
part of the loss, which will not fall short 
of 1000/7. devolves upon Trinity college. 
The restoration of the chancel of the 
ancient and beautiful church of Soham, at 
the joint expense of the Rector and Vicar, 
is completed. The architects employed 
were Messrs. Bonomi and Cory, of Dur- 
ham, to whom too great praise cannot be 
given, for the chasteness and beauty of 
the designs, particularly in the ceiling and 
screen. The ancient sedilia, which from 
the accumulation of whitewashings had 
become completely hidden, as well as the 
fine carved work of the archway leading 
from the chancel into the chapel on the 
north side of the transept, and that lead- 
ing into the nave of the church, have been 
carefully restored, by Mr. Thompson, of 
Cambridge. The stalls are of beautiful 
English oak, richly carved. The floor is 
composed of encaustic tiles, manufactured 
at Minton’s establishment, Stoke-upon- 
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Trent, from original designs furnished by 
Messrs. Bonomi and Cory. In cleansing 
the walls, some ancient fresco painting 
has been discovered, and carefully pre- 
seryed. The fine tracery and mullious of 
the large east window have been carefully 
restored, and two new windows introduced 
on the south-east side ; the whole of the 
lead on the chancel re-cast, and the ma- 
sonry pointed in a judicious and work- 
manlike manner. 


CUMBERLAND. 


In a Convocation holden at Oxford on 
the 3rd Nov. the instruments authorising 
the division of certain portions of Hulme 
Cultram, into three several districts, were 
sealed. The patronage of this widely ex- 
tended parish belongs to the University, 
and by a former grant of 50/. per annum 
to each of the three churches of St. Paul, 
St. Cuthbert, and St. John, three resident 
clergymen will now be secured, in a dis- 
trict the greater part of which was seve- 
ral miles from the parish church, and so 
dispersed as to render an attendance on 
divine worship during the greater part of 
the year utterly impossible. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Oct. 24. The church of Whitechurch 
Canonicorum, having undergone extensive 
repair and restoration, was’ re-opened by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. This spa- 
cious and beautiful fabric, which includes 
a chancel, nave, and aisles, north and 
south transepts, vestry, south porch, and 
western tower, opening to the nave by a 
lofty arch, is in the style of the twelfth 
century, combining semi-circular with 
pointed arches, enriched with beak-heads, 
chevron mouldings, and other ornaments 
of the semi-Norman period. Later styles 
appear in the tower and north transept, 
the latter of which is a beautiful speci- 
men of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and contains a raised tomb of 
great antiquity, retaining traces of fresco 
paintings. Amongst the restorations and 
repairs, which have been effected under 
the direction of Mr. Butler, of Chichester, 
are the rebuilding of the north aisle, 
newly and substantially roofed with Eng- 
lish oak covered with lead, and affording 
100 additional sittings, the restoration of 
the stone-work and tracery of 20 windows, 
some of them of very large dimensions; and 
the erection of a considerable number of 
additional sittings in solid oak. The old 
seating has been reduced in height, and 
the seats throughout the church are open. 
The decorative part of the restoration em- 
braces the removal of plaster and white- 
wash from an open oak roof of the fif- 
teenth century, ornamented with moulded 
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ribs and bosses painted in red and yellow; 
the introduction of Powell’s quarries in 
the eastern triplet in the chancel, the floor 
of which is decorated with encaustic tiles 
from Messrs. Chamberlain’s manufactory, 

orcester. The altar step consists of 
richly veined Devonshire marble, sur- 
rounding encaustic tiling. The reredosis 
formed of delicately carved oak panelling 
of great antiquity, brought from Rouen, 
and is richly gilt and painted. The walls 
of the sanctuary are powdered with golden 
stars and fleurs-de-lis, and the roof is co- 
vered with white and vermilion painting, 
in imitation of fan‘tracery on a blue 
ground with golden stars at intervals, the 
design being copied from the chapter house 
of Exeter Cathedral. The windows 
throughout the church are stencilled in 
various patterns, taken from ancient mo- 
dels in imitation of flowered quarries, 
bands of stained glass being also occa- 
sionally introduced with good effect. Not 
the least interesting feature in the resto- 
ration has been the recovery of the origi- 
nal circular semi-Norman font, standing 
on a column and base of Purbeck marble 
and ornamented with intersecting arches 
in bas relief, which had been removed 
from the church and broken into frag- 
ments a few yeas since. It now stands 
restored near the principal entrance to the 
church. The altar, with its encaustic pave- 
ments, marble step, and richly bound altar 
books, was the gift of J. H. Markland, 
esq. ; the reredos was presented by Miss 
Davis; and the altar cloth, richly em- 
broidered on red velvet by several ladies, 
was the gift of Mrs. Palmer. 

Lord Rivers has just completed the 
purchase of the whole of the Handley es- 
tate, the property of the Marquess of An- 
glesey. The purchase money was upwards 
of 60,0007. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The old church of Upleadon had fallen 
into asad state of decay. It was filled 
with pews of the most wretched descrip- 
tion; the floor was damp, and the weeds 
grew insome parts, The ancient Norman 
windows had been filled with common 
casements, or partially blocked up. Earth 
had accumulated on the outside to the 
depth of three feet. The structure in an 
architectural point of view is one of ex- 
treme interest. It consists of a nave and 
finely proportioned chancel, the length of 
both which is about 70 feet. The former 
is pure Norman, the latter early- English. 
There is one of the finest enriched Nor- 
man doorways in the kingdom; the chan- 
cel arch, a rare relic of an earlier church, 
is Saxon, and has been engraved in the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Glossary of Architec- 
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ture.’’ All the pews have been readin 
and replaced by open sittings, with carve 

ends, A simple lectern has been substi- 
tuted for a cumbrous reading desk. The 
old wooden roofs have been stripped, 
cleaned, and varnished. The windows havi 
been admirably restored, and the eas 

window is filled with stained glass, in the 
best style of Mr. Rogers, of Worcester. 
The chancel has been raised two steps 
above the aisle, and laid with Painswick 
stone, in lozenges; oak communion rails 

after a fine early-English example, inclose 
the communion table, which stands ona 
floor of encaustic tiles in eight compart- 
ments, with emblems of the Holy Evan- 
gelists, and other symbols. This restora- 
tion has cost 370/. and has been carried 
out chiefly by the incumbent, the "Rey. 
Andrew Sayers, who has been warmly se- 
conded by the farmers in the parish, espe- 
cially by Mr. Ford, who has for many 
years served the office of churchwarden, 
arid by Mr. Allaway, of Upleadon Coiirt. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Nov. 3. Another great addition td the 
facilities already possessed by Portsmouth 
Dockyard was opened to general tise yeb- 
terday—a new and capacious repairi 
dock. This receptacle, now the seven 
in the establishment, is an arm of the gréat 
new basin for steamers, arid i8 especially 
constructed for the accommodation of that 
description of craft. It was commenced 
in connexion with the basin in 1244, and 
exhibits one of the most symitetrical pieces 
of masonry in Europe. Its length is 305 
feet from the groove of the caisson, the 
breadth of the entrance is 80 feet, depth 
of dock 32 feet, depth of water 21 feet 
at the lowest spring tide. It would take 
in the longest and largest ship in the world 
at a dead neap tide, with every man and 
munition on board. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work may be gleaned 
from the following items of the respective 
quantities of the material used in its con- 
struction :—52,800 cubic feet of beech 
timber ; 20,800 cubic feet of Purbeck 
stone; 16,660 tons of shingle; 10;300 
cubic feet of Portland stone; 2,954,300 
bricks; 119,960 cubic feet of granite; 
1,018 cwt. of iron, in pile shoes, &c: The 
actual cost of the dock is 67,0097. 

NORFOLK. 


Nov. 7. The Norwich Extension Rail- 
way, pomples the direct communication 
of the eastern capital with the metropolis, 
was opened for traffic. This line com- 
mences at Norwich on the site of the old 
Ranelagh, more recently known as the 
Victoria Gardens. The stations are a 
Flordon, Forncett St. Peter, Tivetshall 
St. Margaret’s, Burston, Diss where it 
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enters the county of Suffolk, Eye, Fin- 
ningham, to Haughley, where the junction 
takes place with the Ipswich and Bury 
line. Its length is 31 miles and 17 chains. 
The earthworks are very heavy, it being 
for nearly the whole distance carried 
through deep cuttings, or over high em- 
bankments. Along the line there are few 
towns, or even large villages. It runs 
through a purely agricultural district, well 
wooded and highly cultivated. There are 
many picturesque undulations of hill and 
dale all the way from Norwich to Diss, 
with much of the beautiful in rural sce- 
nery. The parish churches are generally 
in view, but there are few gentlemen’s 
seats or residences to be seen along this 
line, they having been built near the high 
road to Ipswich. The villages also are 
situated near the high road, some distance 
from the railway. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Oct. 11. The fine parish church of 
Ellesmere was re-opened with the service 
for consecration by the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield, who preached an able sermon 
on the character and duty of public wor- 
ship. The contributions of the congrega- 
tion amounted to 230/. The whole cost 
of the restoration is said to have been 
8,000/. the subscription list having been 
headed by 3,500/. from the Bridgewater 
family, 5007. from C. K. Mainwaring, 
esq. and other handsome sums. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The old city wall of Bath, forming one 
of the boundaries of the small burial- 
ground to the Bath Hospital, has been 
undergoing some considerable repairs by 
the governors of the hospital. It is grati- 
fying to observe this feeling for the pre- 
servation of one of the very few antiquities 
of the city. 


SURREY. 


July 12. The new church of St. John’s, 
Farncombe, near Godalming, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
site was given by J. M. Molyneux, esq. 
lord of the manor. The total sum ex- 
pended in the erection of the church, con- 
veyances, &c. (including an endowment of 
1,000. and a repairing fund of 85/.) was 
3,240/. while the amount of subscriptions, 
&c. (including a grant from the Incorpo- 
rated Church Building Society of 150/., 
and another from the Winchester Diocesan 
Society of 500/.) was 3,006/. leaving a 
deficiency of 234/. towards which a col- 
lection was made, which amounted to 99/. 
3s. 8d. The church consists of chancel, 
nave, and south porch, with a bell tower, 
of wood; provision being made for the 
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addition of an aisle to the nave, by the 
insertion of four arches of construction in 
the north wall. The chancel, which is 32 
feet long, and 17 feet wide, has an eastern 
triplet, slightly unequal, well chamfered, 
and shafted. On the south side is one 
window of two adjacent trefoiled lights, 
under one broad hood, intended to light 
the sedilia, which are of oak, without a 
canopy. Next to this are two lancets, 
increasing in lowness as they approach 
the west. On the north side of the 
chancel are also two lancets, and between 
them the priest’s door. The nave is 
63 feet long and 24 feet wide. The font 


is a copy of an ancient one dug up at 


Peperharrow ; it is circular, banded with 
a twisted wreath round the basin. The 
porch is an open one, the foundation of 
stone, the rest of oak. The pulpit, which 
is of stone, is at the north-east angle of 
the nave. The reading desk or lectern is 
open, and forms two sides of a square, | 
the one side looking south and the other 
west. The roof of the nave is of a high 
pitch. The material is the local stone, 
Bargate for the walls, chalk for the internal 
windows and dressings, Caen stone for 
external dressings for the pulpit, font and 
northern arches, and Portland stone for the 
steps. The wood is principally deal. The 
nave has open seats ; and there is a double 
row of seats in the chancel on the north 
and south side, which run east and west ; 
the standards of these have poppyheads. 
The chancel is elevated on two steps, and 
the altar on three, besides the footpace. 
The frame tower is shingled, and has a 
goose weather-cock. There being no stone 
coping, the eastern cross is of gilt and 
floriated. The transverse walls are three 
feet, and the longitudinal two feet anda 
half thick. The seats for the Sunday 
children are at the extreme west, running 
completely across the nave, and raised so 
as to range oneaboveanother. Thechurch 
will seat about 400 persons. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Nov. 3. The church of Ogbourne St. 
Andrew, having undergone extensive re- 
pairs and alterations, was re-opened for 
divine service. A sermon was preached 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. The 
alterations consist in removing the former 
pews and gallery, in refitting the nave with 
low uniform seats, and the chancel with 
simple stalls for the officiating clergy, and 
in paving the space within the altar rails 
with tiles from Messrs. Minton’s manu- 
factory, the richest pattern being reserved 
for the foot-pace on which the altar was 
placed. The whole of these alterations 
were made from the designs of Mr. W. 
Butterfield. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazetTe PRoMOTIONsS. 


Oct. 19. Mildred, wife of Robert Uniacke, 
of Woodhouse, co. Waterford, esq.; Frances, 
wife of William Henry Carter, of Castlemartin, 
co. Kildare, esquire; and Catherine, wife of 
Henry Prittie Perry, clerk, (sisters to the 
Earl of Mayo,) to have the precedence of 
Earl’s daughters, as if their late father Richard, 
Lord Bishop of Waterford, had succeeded to 
the title and dignity of Earl of Mayo. 

Nov. 28. G. C. Lewis, ot ir J. Duke, 
Bart. Sir H. Verney, Bart. W. Miles, esq. Pro- 
fessor R. Owen, the Hon. F. Byng, and J. 
Wood, esq. to be Her Majesty’s Commission- 
ers for inquiring into Smithfield Market, and 
en in the City of London for the sale of 
meat. 

Nov. 30. 4th Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Gen. R. 
Pigot to be Colonel.—Coldstream Foot Guards, 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. G. A. Spencer, from 37th 
Foot, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Milman, 
who exchanges.—22d Foot, brevet Major F. D. 
George to Major.—37th Foot, Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. E. C. W. M. Milman, from the 
Coldstream Guards, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, 
Major W. M. Hamerton, of the 97th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. in the Army.—General Sir C. 
Halkett, G.C.B. to be Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital; Lieut.-General Sir A. F. Barnard, 
G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor. 

Dec.7. George Charles Miller, esq. to be 
Consul in the Georgian or Windward Islands 
in the Pacific.—8th Foot, Major J. C. Brooke, 
from the 3ist Foot, to be Major, vice Major 

. D. Lamley, who exchanges. —35th Foot, 
Lieut,-Col. A. Tennant, from half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice B. F. D. Wilson, 
who exchanges.—48th Foot, Capt. J. W. Smith 
to be Major.—Brevet. To be Majors in the 
Army in the East Indies: Capt. G. Malcolm, 
Ist Bombay N. Inf.; Capt. N. B. Chamberlain, 
16th Bengal N. Inf. 

Dec. 14. John Lawless, esq. to be Consul in 
the Island of Martinique.—70th Foot, a 
T. Chute to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. E. F. Ed- 
wards to be Major. 

Dec.19. John Kincaid, esq. to be an In- 
spector of Factories. 

Dec.2\. James O’ Dowd, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General for the Island of Tobago.—24th Foot, 
Bee W. G. Brown to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
C. H. Ellice to be Major. 

Dec. 22. Tobe Baronets of the United King- 
dom, Thomas Neville ae of Albyns, co. 
Essex, esq. and James Phillips Kay Shuttle- 
worth, of Gawthorpe Hall, co. Lancaster, esq. 


Nava. Promorions. 


Dec. 3. To be Commanders: Robert J. Le 
M. M‘Clure, Melville G. H. W. Ross. 

Dec. 4. Capt. George Elliott (1840), (now 
flag captain to his father, Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. G. Elliot, C.B. Commander-in-Chief at 
the Nore,) to the command of the Phaeton, 50, 
new frigate.—Commander the Hon. John Wel- 
bore Sunderland Spencer (1847), to the Con- 
test, 12, at Portsmouth. 

Dec. 20. Capt. F. Moresby, C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

_ Dec. 21. To be Commanders: R. W. Suck- 
ling, J.T. N. Wainwright, and W. N. L. Lock- 
year. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. XXXIII. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Moir to be Dean of Brechin, N.B: 

Rev. Dr. A. C. Tait to be Dean of Carlisle. 

Rev. F. Dainty to be a Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rev. T. Jackson to be a Preb. of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. J. B. Dykes to be Precentor of Durham. 

Rev. M. Argies to be Canon of Peterborough. 

Rev. J. Babington to be Canon of Peterb. 

Rev. D. Wright to be Minor Canon of Bristol. 

Rev. J. Salter to be Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Rev. J. Adcock, Greetham R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. A. Baumgartner, Coniscliffe V. Durh. 

Rev. T. S. Bence, Thorington R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Bloxham, Swadlincote P.C. Derb. 

Rev. F. A. Bowles, Singleton R. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Bruton, Sidlesham V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Burdon, Welch Bicknor R. Heref. 

Rev. R. Buston, Twyford V. Hants. 

Rev. W. Clarke, Firbank P.C. Westmerland. 

Rev. . Cooper, Turnworth R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Daintry, North Rode P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. B. Drewe, Longstock V. Hants. 

Rev. 8. H. Feild, Trinity Church P.C. Rams- 
gate, Kent. 

Rev. J. F. Fortescue, Great Snoreham R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Fulcher, Old Buckenham P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. P. Henderson, St. Matthew Bank Foot 
P.C. Bradford, Yorkshire. f 

Rev. J. W. Hepworth, Marthall P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. H. Hutchinson, Westdean V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Kenrick, St. Peter-the-Great V. Chi- 
chester, Sussex. 

Rev. R. Malone, District of Christ Church P.C. 
Plymouth. 

Rev. T. Masterman, Headington Quarry new 
church P.C. Oxon. 

~~ = Masters, Compton Chamberlayne V. 

ilts. 

Rev. G. R. Medley, Fingringhoe V. Essex. 

Rev. H. Melvill, Jones’s Lectureship, St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, London. 

Rev. T. W. Mercer, North Allerton V. York- 


shire. 
Rev. P. C. Nicholson, St. Philip P.C. Salford, 


Lanc. 
Rev. E. Price, Coppenhall P.C. Penkridge, 
Staffordshire. 
Rev. W. Purdon, Seaton R. Rutland. 
Rey. C. G. Rashleigh, Hamble R. Hants. 
Rev. W. Raynes, Chalvington R. Sussex. 
Rev. J. P. Roberts, Eastergate R. Sussex. 
Rev. H. G. Robinson, Trinity Church P.C. 
Preston, Lancashire. 
Rev. T. B. Stuart, Wookey V. Somerset. 
Rev. J. H. Thompson, Middleton P.C. Roth- 
well, Yorkshire. 
v. W. Thorpe, Weeley R. Essex. 
Rev. J. Todd, Kingsbury Episcopi V. Som, 
Rey. G. Valpy, Bucklersbury V. ks. 
Rev, E. Walker, St. Jude P.C. Manchester. 
Rev. G. F. Whichborne, Hanley P.C. Staff. 
Rev. J. White, Manthorpe P.C. Lincolnshire, 
Rey. T. C. Whitehead, Gawcott P.C. Bucks. 
Rev. J. H. Willcock, St. Martin’s R. Colchester. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. C. J. Abraham to the Bishop of New 
Zealand 


and, 

Rev. W. C. Bennett to Lord Methuen. 

Rev. F. C. Chalmers to the Earl of Carnwath. 

Rev. 8. D. Day to the Marquess of Bristol. 

Rev. R. Eden to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Ven. T. J. Ormerod, M.A. to the Bishop of 
Norwich. L 








| 
| 
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Rev. £. z Townsend to the Duke of Northum- 
rland. 
Rey. G. Trevor to the Lord Mayor of York. 





CrviL PREFERMENTS. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne to be a Governor 
of the Charter House. 

Rev. Lord Saye and Sele to be High Steward 
of ag 2 Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. C. Bentley to be Master of Lichfield 
Grammar School. 

George Bowyer, esq. D.C.L. to be Lecturer of 
the Middle Temple. 

Rey. G. E. Corrie to be Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mr. Serjeant Dowling to be Judge of the York- 
shire County Court. 

Rev. H. Fowler to be Master of the Grammar 

near Bideford, Devon. 

Rev. E. M. Goulburn, M.A. to be Master of 
Rugby School. 

Rev. H. White to be Principal of Woodlands 
College mn Town; and the Rev. H. Bad- 
nall to be Vice Principal. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 2. At Bilton Grange, Rugby, Mrs. 
bonnie Hibbert, a son.——8. At Baden 
Baden, Lady Augusta Loftus, a son. — 9. 
At Green st. Grosvenor sq. Mrs. Philip Pley- 
dell Bouverie, a dau.——16. Mrs. F. Newton 
Dickenson, of Syston court, Gloucestershire, 
adau.—17. Aft Crockham hil], Westerham 
the wife of Thomas Smallridge, esq. a son and 
heir.——At Chesham place, the wife of the 
Hon. Richard Cavendish, a son.——At Castle 
hill, Dorset, the wife of J. J. Farquharson, 
esq. a dau.——18._At Freeland lodge, Oxon, 
the wife of W. E. Taunton, esq. a dau.— _19. 
At Came house, Dorchester, the wife of Bos- 
ville Durrant, esq. a son.—20. At Court 
Coleman, Glamorganshire, the wife of Wm. 
Llewellyn, esq. a son.——22. At Culzean cas- 
tle, Ayrshire, the Marchioness of Ailsa, a dau. 
——At Haldon house, the wife of Lawrence 
Palk, esq. 8 son.——23. At Nottingham ee, 
Marylebone, the wife of Lancelot Shadwell, 
i. a dau.— 24. At Trehill, Devon, Mrs. 

antagenet Somerset, a dau.——28. At Far- 
thinghoe lodge, Northamptonshire, the wife cf 
T. T. Drake, jun. esq. a son. 

Lately. At Apley castle, Shropshire, the 
wife of Robert D. Jones, esq. High Sheriff for 
Merionethshire, a son and heir. 

Dec. 2. At York, the wife of Capt. H. B. J. 
Wynyard, Major of Brigade, a son.——4. In 
Chester sq. Mrs. Henry Alworth Merewether, 
a dau.——5. At Roehampton, the wife of the 
Hon. Robert. Bayle a son.——6. At Dublin, 
the Lady Adam Loftus, a dau.—s. In Wil- 
ton crescent, Lady Georgiana Romilly, a son. 
——9. In Belgrave sq. the Hon. Mrs. Sander- 
son,.a dau.——At Wyfold ct. Oxon, the wife of 
Major Bulkeley, ason.— At Bosham vicarage, 
Sussex, the wife of John Carnegie, esq. a son 
and heir.—11. At St. Anne’s hill, Midhurst, 
the wife of J. 8. D. Scott, esq. a son and heir. 
——12. At Lowndes sq. Lady Mary Egerton, 
a dau.—13. At Cloncaskaran, the wife of 
Sir John Nugent Humble, a son.—14. In 
Upper Grosvenor st. Lady Dorothy Neville, a 
dau.—18. At Sudbury rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. oeene E. Anson, a dau.— 20. In Bru- 
ton st. Lady Burghley, a son and heir.—21. 
At the Earl of Crawford’s, Berkeley sq. Lady 

Lindsay, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct.9. At Newtimber, Sussex, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Jones, M.A. Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Curtain road, to a tg ga | dau. of 
the late William Osborne Rich, esq. of Syden- 
ham, Kent, and niece to Sir Charles Rich, 
Bart.——At Lewisham, James, son of the late 
Edward d’ Alton de Montmorency, esq. of Green- 
wich Hospital, to Susan, only dau. of John 
Kiddell, esq. of Blackheath road.—aAt Lei- 
cester, Rev. James Jones, Vicar of Naseby, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dan. of the late Rev. 
William Yeadon tor of Wallington, co. 
Lincoln.——At Edinburgh, W liam Henr 
Oliphant, esq. second son of the late J. 5S. 
Oliphant, esq. of Rossie, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte Murray, fourth dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Elibank.——At St. John’s Padding- 


ton, William Hales Carroll, esq. of Dublin, 
to Ch 


arlotte-Ann, elder dau. of James Row, 
esq. of Oxford sq. and Tottenham. : 

10. At Bognor, Sussex, William Critchel/, 
esq. Comm. R.N. to Anne Wilmot de Serrano, 
of Denmark hill, Surrey, widow of Don Mar- 
tin de Serrano, of Valencia, Spain.——At - 
bridge, Kent, Douglas Brooke Sladen, esq. 

pungere son of John Baker Sladen - of 

ipple Court, to Mary, eldest dau. of Jenn , 
Wheelton, esq. of Meopham Bank, Tunbridge. 
——At Hungerton, Leic. the Rev. Wm. Cham- 
bers, B.D. Vicar of Ashbury, Berks, to - 
Brooks, only dau. of the Rev. G. Knight, M.A. 
of. Cheltenham.——At Lyme Regis, George 
Thomas Whitgreave, esq. of Moseley court, 
Staffordshire, and Eaton sq. to Mary-Juliana- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Adm. the Hon. Sir 
John Talbot, G.C.B. and niece of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide———At St. Mary’s Marylebone, 
Capt. John, late of the Austrian Service, 
youngest son of the late Edward Gordon, esq. 
of Lesmore, N.B. to Amelia-Cherry, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Herbert Compton, Chief 
Justice of Bombay.—At Benwell, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, W. Batiely, esq. of Bath, to Sophia- 
Mary, eldest dau. of P. F. Page, esq. of Hans- 

lace, Hyde park.——At St. James’s, Belford 
Fiinton Wilson, esq. Her Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires to Venezuela, to Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Herbert Randolph.— At 
Southsea, Major Jephson, 2d Queen’s Royals, 
son of the late Sir Richard Jephson, Bart. to 
Sophia, dau. of the late Edward Hawes, esq. 
of Woodford, Essex. 

11. At Upton, Rowland-Edward, only son 
of Edward Walker, esq. of Torquay, to Emily- 
pe fi third dau. of Richard Frances, esq. 
of Droitwich.——At Cockermouth, Edwin An- 
drews, Capt. of the Seventh Bombay Infantry, 
and second son of William Andrews, esq. of 
seliehury, to Mary-Anne, youngest dan. of the 
late William Rudd, esq.——At Devizes, Ste- 
phen Towgood, esq. of Caerleon, to Henriette 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Alfred Smith, of O} d 
Park.——At Branston, Capt. William Allan 
Heringham, R.N, to Barbara-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Rey. Peregrine Curtois, of the 
Longhills, Lincolnshire——At Morton, near 
Bourne, the Rev. Arthur Denne Hilton, M.A. 
of Wadham Coll. Oxford, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Hilton, Vicar of St. Nicholas at 
Wade, Thanet, to Mary, second dau. of Wm. 
Parker, esq. of Hauthorpe house, Lincolnsh. 
—— At Christ Church ek eg Lieut. 
Charles Julius Seccombe, R.N. to Frances- 
Jane, only dau. of the late ae Senior Lat- 
tey, esq. of Kilkenny.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. James Lexham Foster, esq. to Mary, 
dau. of Hardman Earle, esq. of Allerton tower, 
near Liverpool.—At Stanton, the Rev. J. 
Wyndham, Rector of Sutton Mandeville, Wilts, 
to Catherine, relict of Wm. Charles Lowndes, 
esq. of Brightwell park, Oxfordsh, and eldest 
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surviving dau. of the Rev. Reginald Wytniatt 
of Stanton, Gloucestersh. . ‘ 
12. At Fochabers, the Earl of Besborough, 
Master of the Buckhounds, to Lady Caroline 
Gordon Lennox, eldest dau. of the Duke of 
Richmond. 
13. At Twickenham, Benjamin-Geldart, onl 

son of Benjamin sect, esq. of Howland st. 


to Georgina-Louisa, eldest dau. of William 
Cruickshank, esq..of Twickenham.——At New 
Fishbourne, J 


osiah Pryce, esq. Lieut, R. M. F. 
pag son of Capt, Henry Pryce, R.N. 

.T.S.. &c. to Letitia-Maria-Berkeley, eldest 
dau. of the igh rkaley Read, esq. and grand- 
dau. of Capt. Read, R.N. of New Fishbourne. 
——At Watford, William, eldest son of William 
Pontifex, . of Blackheath, to Adelaide- 
Maria, only child of Pasistopher Dalton, esq. 

16. At Houndwood, Chas, Edward, youngest 
son of Thomas Cookson, ésq. of. Swinburne 
castle, Northumberland, to Sarah Turnbull 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Coulson,, R.N. of 
Houndwood, Berwickshire——At the Holy 
Trinity Paddington, George Edlin, esq. 3d 
Light ns, to Esther, widow of Albert 
Helyar, esq.——At St. Luke’s Chelsea, the 
Rev. Wm. John Deane, of Wyck. Resington, 
Gloucestersh. to, Sophia-Adeline-Lydia, dau. 
of the late Paul Marriott Wynch, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. —At Cookham, the Rev. James 
Alexander Birch, son of the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Birch, n of Battle, and Archdeacon of 
Lewes, to Elizabeth-Frances, youngest dau. of 
the late Isaac Pocock, esq. of 3 lodge, 

aidenhead, Berks.-—-AtSt.George’s Blooms- 
bury,. William George Tiley, esq. surgeon 
Heckfield, Hants, to Jane-Lee, fourth dan. o 
Alexander Campbell, om. of Bernard st. Lon- 
don.——At, Chisledon, Wilts, the Rev. Edwin 
Meyrick, Vicar of Chisledon, to Martha, dau. 
of the late Thomas Brown, esq. of Caversham, 
Oxfordsh. 

17. At St. James’s Weathourpe terr. Henry 
John Bartley, esq. son of Charles T. Bartley, 
esq. of Westbourne terr. Hyde Park gardens, 
to Margaret, dau. of Richard Powell, esq. of 
Abbey pk St. John’s wood.—at Milton, 
Kent, John Seaward, esq. of the Canal Iron 
Works, Poplar, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Wyburd, esq. of the Hon. 
East India Co’s, Service.——At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Frederick Osmond Hyde, esq. to 
Eliza, widow of Lieut. Christopher Smith, R.N. 
and dau. of the late Charles Cox, esq. of Stock- 
well park.— At Edmonton, Capt. Samuel 
Browne, 66th Regt. B.N.I. to Sarah-Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of the late James Benton, esq. 
solicitor, tendoa. a Godmersham, Kent, 
the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, to 
Fanny-Margaretta, eldest dau. of Edwd, Royd 
Rice, of Dane court, Kent, esq. M.P. and grand- 
dau. of Edwd. Knight, esq. of Godmersham pk, 
Kent.—— 5 Apesnarps, Lord Burghersh, eldest 
son of the of Westmorland, to Miss Lock, 
dau. of the late Wm. Lock, esq. At Kemer- 
ton, Gloucestersh. Alexander Fowler, esq. 
Manager of the Nat. Prov. Bank of England, 
Newport, Salop, son of the late Rev. James 
Fowler, Minister of Urquhart, to Catherine, 
fourth dau. of the late Col. Thomas Thatcher, 
of East Cliff, near Chepstow. 

18. AtSt. Pancras, Hercules Atkin Welman, 
esq. Capt. 4th Regt. son of Major Welman, 
late 57th Regt. to Augusta, third dau. of Capt. 
Beckham, late. 43d t.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Robert George Linzee, esq. of 
Hampton lodge, Farnham, second son of the 
late Rev. Edward Linzee, Rector of West Til- 
bury, Essex, to Maria-Frederica, second dau. 
of the late Alexander Gordon, esq. and niece 
of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, of Cluny castle, Aber- 
deenshire.—At Hythe, Kent, Paul Wilmot, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister, youngest 
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son of the até Rawat Coke Wilmot, to 
Elizabeth-Jessie, dau. of thie late William, Lee, 
esq. of Her, Majesty’s Customs. At Hack- 
ney, Henry Lloyd Morgan, esq, of Fenchurch 
street, to Elizabeth-Louisa-Mary-Marillier, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Frederick J. Marillier, of 
Durham ace West, Hackne 

Minety, Pearce Brown, {ie Burderop, t 
Fanny, eldest surviving dau. of the late Thos 
Keene, esq, of Eg house, Wilts——A: 
Brompton, Capt. Chas. Baseley, Bengal Army, 
to Marian, second dau. of the late Ya 
Havey Hodson, esq. of Wellingborough._— 





At setanes ucks; the Rey. uel Buck- 
land, M.A. incumbent of Groat Torrington, 
late Samuel Em- 


to Ellen, eld t dau, of the 
den, esq. of Park row, Surrey.——At Bristol 
Thomas Pearson Crosland, esq. of Crosland 
Moor, co. York, to Matilda, second dau. of 
Wm, Cousins, esq. of Portland sq. Bristol.— 
At Caversham, Alfred Crawshay, esq. laté 
Capt. 17th Lancers, second son of George 
Crawshay, esq. of Colney Hatch, Middlesex, 
to Jessy, fifth dau. of William Crawsha » 2Sqs 
of Caversham park, Oxon.——At- Nine Banks, 
Northumberland, the Rev. John Romney, son 
of the late Rev. John Komney, B.D, of White- 
stock hall, Lancashire, to Eliza-Jane, eldest 
dau. of John Bertram Orde, esq.——At Chel- 
tenham, Capt. F. Moffat Baker, 65th Regt. 
B.N.L. to Augusta-Emily, third dau. of John 
Grenfell Moyle, esq. late President of the 
Bombay Medical Board. 

20. At Lewisham, Samuel Godfrey, second 
son of the Rev. Samuel Crooke, of Bromley, 
Kent, to Eliza, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Booth Hibbert, Vicar of South ker- 
ington, Lincolnsh. and formerly of Bromley. 
—At St. Pancras, Percy Bellingham White- 
stone, esq. eldest son of L. W. Whitestone, esq. 
M.D. of Dublin, to Alice-Sarah, only child of 
the late Stephen Btapbens, goa. 0 Holyhead. 
——At Pyworthy, Walter William uish, 
esq. second son of the Rev. Thomas Melhuish, 
Rector of Ashwater, to Mary, eldest dau. o 
John Vowler, esq, of Barnacott.——At Ulver. 
ston, Lancash, William, Edward, only son of 
Benjamin Godfrey Windus, end. of Tottenham 
green, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
Charles S. Kennedy, esq. of Fairview, Ulver- 
ston.—At Brompton, Augustus Henry, se- 
cond son of the late Philip W. Wyatt, esq. to 
Catherine, second dau. of the late Lieut. Robt. 
Rhodes, 39th Regt.——At St. James’s West- 
bourne terr. James Foster Wadmore, esq. son 
of James Wadmore, esq. of Upper Clapton, to 
Anna-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Daniel Holt, 
esq.——At Paris, George Anderson Croft, esq. 
second son of Adm. Croft, of Stillington, 
Yorksh. to Mrs. Oakes, widow of Thomas 
Alexander Oakes, ond. Madras Civil Sery. 

22, At Bristol, Alex. Farebrother, M.D, of 
Bristol, to Catherine-Elizabeth-Montgomery, 
only dau. of the late R. Conway, esq. of the 
Chantry, Netherbury, Dorset.——At Clifton 
Campville, Staff. Comm. Clavell, R.N.. eldest 
son of the late Capt. John Clavell, R.N, to 
Jane-Louise, youngest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, Rector of Clifton Campville. 

23. At Cannington, Somerset, the Rev. H. W. 
Beadon, Vicar of Latton, Wilts, to Caroline, 
second dau. of the Hon. P. P, Bouverie.— 
At St. Pancras, Thomas Wakefield, esq. of 
Hamilton pl, to Henrietta-Mary,, eldest dau. 
of the late William Payne, ‘-" gt Chambery, 
Sardinia.——At St. John’s Paddington, the 
Rev. Wm. Randall, Incumbent of Saints, 
Leeds, to Louisa, only dau,.of the late Henry 
Augustus, Langley, esq. Dublin. —— At, St. 
George's Hanover sq. the Rev. J, W.S. Wat- 
kin, to Harriet, third dau. of the late James 
Banister, ong. St. James’s, Westminster,—— 
At Plymstock, Nicholas-Treyanian, second 
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son of the late Trevanian Hugo, of Mutley, 
Plymouth, to Mary, eldest dau. of Simon Hill, 
esq. of Pomphlett. 

24. At Stanstead, Suffolk, John Lucas Wor- 
ship, esq. of Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent, son 
of the Rev. J. L. Worship, Rector of Stokesby- 
cum-Herringby, Norfolk, to Eliza, second dau. 
of the Rev. Samuel Sheen, Rector of Stan- 
stead.-—-At Wrexham John-Murray, eldest 
son of the late Hugh Gladstone, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Mary-Maudline, eldest dau. of the late 

ames Williamson, esq. Assistant Secretary of 
Excise, London. 

25. At Drayton, near Banbury, the Rev. 
R. E. Hughes, Rector of Shenington, Glouc. 
to Laura-Reginald, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Lloyd.—At Ideford, Samuel Arthur Walker, 
M.A. eldest son of S. Walker, esq. of Teign- 
mouth, to Jane, third dau. of the Rev. E. Beau- 
= St. John, Rector of Ideford, and great- 

dau. of the late John Lord St. John of 
letsoe.——At Scarborough, the Rev. T. 8S. 
Nelson, M.A. of Clare hall, Cambridge, to 
Matilda, youngest dau. of J. R. Carter, esq. 
yen Lincolnsh.——At_ Bodmin, Robert 
Arundel Were, esq. youngest son of T. W. 
Were, esq. of Wellington, to Henrietta-Anne, 
only dau. of Henry Thomson, esq. of Parkhill, 
miu.——At Bridstow, Ross, Lieut.-Col. 
Ottey, Hon. East India Co’s. Serv. to Sophia, 
only dau. of the late Rev. T. Fairclough Ottey, 
Rector of Coddington, Herefordsh.—At St. 
Pancras, Francis Borton, esq. to Georgiana- 
Betts, only dau. of the late William Betts, esq. 
Kensington.——At Ombersley, Charles Percy 
Croft, esq. M.D. of London, to Charlotte-Ann, 
dau. of Richard Gardner, esq. 

26. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Richard 
Henry Wyatt, esq. of Great George st. West- 
minster, to Mary-Laura, eldest dau. of Robert 
‘Wynne Williams, . of Bedford place.——At 
Holsworthy, John Blatchford Dennis, esq. of 
Odam, Highampton, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
William Oliver Harvey, esq. of Retherton 
house, Holsworthy. 

27. At Everton house, Beds, Edward, son 
of John Pardoe, esq. of Leyton, Essex, to Har- 
riet, dau. of the late William Astell, esq. M.P. 
for Bedfordshire. 

30. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, the Earl of 
Bradford, to Lady Moncreiffe.—— At Bidden- 
ham, Beds, Legh Richmond, esq. of Riversdale, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, to Georgina, second dau. 
of the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, Vicar of Bidden- 
ham.——At St. Pancras, J. Gregory Gurney, 
son of the late Burne Gurney, esq. of Exeter, 
to oe ae dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Petley, Royal Art.——At Warwick, Cumber- 
land, Lieut. John de C. A. Agnew, R.N. second 
son of the late Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnau, 
Bart. to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. David 
Wauchope, Rector of Warkton, Northamp- 
tonshire.——At Trinity Church Marylebone, 
George-Dawson, eldest son of George William 
Rowley, esq. of Priory hill, Hunts, to Caroline- 
Frances, dau. of the Ven. Charles Lindsay, 
Archdeacon of Kildare. 

31. At Liverpool, Mr. Alexander Randall, 
banker, Maidstone, to Alicia, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Ferguson, M.D. of Dublin.—— 
At Grate, Meare-Adel, son of Henry Smith, 
esq. of Wilford house, Notts. to Elizabeth- 
Mary, third dau. of Francis Pym, esq. of the 
Hasells, Bedford. At Kensington, the Rev. 
John Jenkins, M.A. Chaplain R.N., to Eliza- 
beth-Harding, eldest dau. of Lient.-Col. Terry, 
of Winchester. 

Lately. At St. Pancras, William Richard 
Preston, esq. third son of C. R. Preston, 

. and grandson of the late Sir William 
Hi ary Bart. to Louisa-Grace, only dau. ot 
A. A. Lloyd Williams, esq. of Whitehall, Jer- 
sey, and Glanyrafon, Cardiganshire.——The 
Rey. St. John Wells Thorpe, of Manuden 
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Vicarage, to Merman lane, third dau. of 
the Rev. A. I. Suckling, Rector of Barsham, 
Suffolk.—At Gainsborough, Linc. the Rev. 
Henry Christopher Barker, Incumbent of Mor- 
ton and East Stockwith, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. C. 8S. Bird, Vicar of Gainsborough. 

Nov.1. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Warren, 
eldest son of the late Vice-Adm. Peacocke, to 
Frederica-Cornelia-de Roll, — dau. of 
the late Rev. F. 8S. Lomax, of Netley.—At 
Osmington, Dorset, the Rev. George Shore, 
Rector of Bondleigh, Devon, to Georgiana, 
only dau. of John Cree, esq. of Owermoigne. 
—At Hull, Lieut.-Col. Wellesley, 81st Regt. 
to Jane-Malet, eldest dau. of Capt. Hayden. 
——At St. Lawrence, Thanet, Robert, only son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Beevor, Royal Art. to 
Alicia, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. B. Thomson, 
formerly Rector of Luddesdowne.——At Croy- 
don, James Cowell, esq. of Calcutta, to Sarah- 
Anne, eldest dau. of W. E. Acraman, esq.—— 
At Clyst-hydon, Samuel Hutchings, junr. esq. 
of Iiminster, to Emma, widow of the Rev. 
Nicholas Watts, jun. of Kingsteignton, and 

oungest dau. of the late Rev. James Upton, 
ctor of Bere Crocombe and Stocklynch Mag- 
dalene, Somerset.——At Norton, Kent, Carle- 
ton Smythies, esq. of Oak lawn, Suffolk, to 
Theodosia, second dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Hawley, Bart.——At Darfield, Yorksh. Thomas 
Henry Hodgetts, third son of the late Bartle 
Hodgetts, esq. of Barnsley, to Rebecca, fourt 
dau. of Charles Tee, esq. of Pindar Oaks, near 
Barnsley.——At Stock, Essex, the Rev. William 
B. Dalton, Rector of Little Barstead, to Leo- 
nora-Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Edison, esq. of Kensington.——At St. Peter’s 
Walworth, Edward Sole Manico, esq. of Cam- 
berwell, to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late George Parsons, esq. surgeon R.N. of 
Walworth. 

2. At Shelford, Notts, Richard, only son of 
the late Richard Cheslyn, esq. of Langley 
Priory, to Jane, second dau. of Mr. Newcomb, 
of Shelford Hills. 

8. At oe the Rev. Henry Lea Guille- 
baud, Perp. Curate of Thurgarton, Notts, to 
Jemima, eldest dau. of Henry Allnutt, esq. 
Maidstone.——At Hammersmith, the Rev. 
Richard Wilson, M.A. Second Master of Leeds 
School, to Harriett-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
T. F. Triebner, F.S.A. of Shepherd’s Bush. 

6. At St. Giles’s, John Henry, fourth son 
of the late James Ormond Norman, esq. of 
Bloomsbury sq. and Brookside, Sussex, to 
Frances, only child of the late Richard Phillips, 
Capt. 2d Bombay Grenadiers.——At Binfield, 
the Rev. Richard William Randall, M.A. to 
Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of George Augusta 
Bruxner, esq. of the Manor House, Binfield. 
——AtColwall, Herefordsh. the MacGillicuddy, 
of the Reeks, Killarney, to Anna, dau. of John 
Johnstone, esq. of Maidstone court.——At 
Leamington, Edward, youngest son of Robert 
Poole, esq. Southam, Warw. to Amelia, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. Iltid Thomas, M.A.——At 
Plymouth, Major Wm. Thornhill, 28th Regt. 
to Miss Williams.——At Salwarpe, near Wore. 
the Rev. W. Walsham How, Curate of the 
Abbey Parish, Shrewsbury, to Frances-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Douglas, Rector 
of Salwarpe, and Canon of Durham.— At 
Holme, Inverness-shire, Bernard Brocas, esq. 
of Beaurepaire park, Hants, late Carabiniers, 
to Jane-Lilly, Se ag dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Rose, K.C.B. of Holme.——At Malin, 
James Alexander, esq. of Glentaugher, co. 
Donegal, and Bengal Civil Serv. son of the late 
Henry Alexander, esq. to Katharine, youngest 
dau. of the late Robt. Harvey, esq. Malin hall. 

8. AtSt. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Lieut. 
Norton Sulivan, R.N. son of Commodore Suli- 
van, C.B. to Christina-Fraser, dau. of the late 


Capt. W. Grant, Tain, Ross-shire, N.B. 
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OBITUARY. 


H.M. QuEEN ADELAIDE. 

Dec. 2. At Bentley Priory, near Stan- 
more, Middlesex, in her 57th year, her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Amelia Adelaide Louisa Theresa Caro- 
lina, the eldest child of George Duke of 
Saxe Coburg Meiningen, and of Louisa, 
daughter of Christian Albert, Prince of 
Hohenlohe Langenburg, was born on the 
13th of August, 1792. She was left an 
orphan at the age of eleven years, with a 
younger brother and sister, under the 
guardianship of their mother; and her 
childhood was passed in great retirement 
at the ducal palace in Meiningen, and, 
during the summer months, at the castle of 
Altenstein, near the mineral springs of 
Liebenstein, at which places alternately 
the Dowager Duchess resided. From her 
earliest years the young Princess heard of 
the horrors of the French Revolution, and 
of the desolating wars carried on by the 
French armies in her native land; and 
though the small principality of Mein- 
ingen enjoyed comparative exemption from 
the scourge, her mind could not fail to be 
painfully impressed by the events amidst 
which she grew up. While the din of 
arms was resounding around them, the 
members of the ducal family of Meiningen 
were employed in the more peaceful, but 
not less princely occupation of establishing 
and superintending schools for the educa- 
tion of the lower classes of the community, 
and in providing food and raiment for the 
aged, the helpless, and the destitute. The 
Princess Adelaide, above all, took an ac- 
tive interest in whatever tended to amelio- 
rate the condition of her fellow creatures. 
Though fame was neither courted nor co- 
veted by herself or her august mother, 
the exemplary character and conduct of 
the two Princesses of Meiningen attracted 
attention in royal circles; and when the 
lamented death of the Princess Charlotte 
and her infant endangered the direct suc- 
cession to the British throne, and the 
Royal Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Cam- 
bridge, and Gloucester were induced, in 
consequence, to contract matrimonial al- 
liances, the eyes of Queen Charlotte were 
directed towards this little German court, 
in the selection of a consort for the Duke 
of Clarence, the nearest in succession after 
the Duke of York, who was married, but 
without issue. 

His Royal Highness had for some time 
been separated from Mrs. Jordan, and in 
compliance with the wishes and advice of 
his royal mother, he now solicited the hand 
of the Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meinin- 


gen. The negociation was interrupted for 
a time by the refusal of the House of 
Commons to vote a proposed addition of 
10,0007. per annum to the income of his 
Royal Highness ; it was, however, resumed 
after the Duke of Clarence had been pre- 
vailed upon to recall his determination to 
abandon the idea of matrimony in conse- 
quence of what he conceived to be the 
insufficiency of his means. The prelimi- 
naries having been settled by plenipoten- 
tiaries, and the Regent in council having 
signified his assent, the young German 
Princess, then in the 26th year of her age, 
came to England, accompanied by her 
mother, and attended by a numerous suite, 
She arrived on the 4th of July, 1818, at 
Grillon’s Hotel, in London, where she was 
immediately welcomed by the Regent and 
the Duke of Clarence, though the hour 
was as late as ten o’clock at night’ On 
the 9th the Princess was presented to 
Queen Charlotte, and on the 18th her 
marriage was solemnized, together with 
that of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
who had previously been married at Lein- 
ingen according to the Lutheran form, and 
were now re-married according to the rites 
of the English Church. The double cere- 
mony took place at Kew, in the presence 
of the royal family, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Liverpool, Lord Sidmouth, 
and the necessary registrars, and was so- 
lemnized by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Manners Sutton, assisted by the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Howley. 

A few days after the marriage the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence proceeded to 
Hanover, where they passed the winter of 
1818, and the spring of 1819, and where, 
in the month of March, her Royal High- 
ness was prematurely delivered of a prin- 
cess, who was christened on the day of her 
birth by the names of Charlotte Augusta 
Louisa, but expired soon afterwards, and 
lies interred in the royal vault of Hanover. 
After the recovery of her Royal Highness, 
the uke and Duchess made an excursion 
into her native province, and her health 
having been completely re-established, they 
returned to England in the month of Octo- 
ber. On the road, however, unhappily, her 
Royal Highness had a miscarriage at Dun- 
kirk, and was again taken seriously ill. As 
soon as her condition admitted of it, she 
came to England, but on landing at Dover 
the Duchess was found too weak to bear 
the journey to London ; in consequence of 
which the royal invalid accepted the in- 
vitation of the Earl of Liverpool, then 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, to take 
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up her residence at Walmer Castle, 
whence, after about six weeks; she pro- 
ceeded with the Duke, who never left 
her, to Clarence House, St. James’s, and 
subsequently to Bushy; where their 
Royal Highnesses remained in retirement 
throughout the winter. 

The death of King George III. in the 
ensuing year detained them in England, 
and on the 10th of December, 1820; the 
Duchess of Clarence gave bitth to a 
daughter, who, though born prematurely, 
seemed likely to be reared. The Princess 
was baptized immediately after her birth 
by the names of Elizabeth Georgina Ade- 
laide, and survived for three months, when 
she died after a few hours’ illness. The 
Duchess of Clarence was deeply affected 
by this calamity, and her health; which 
suffered considerably at the time, was still 
further impaired in the following year, by 
another miscarriage, from the effects of 
which she recovered but slowly. In the 
summer of 1822, and again in the year 
1826, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
proceeded to Germany, where they visited 
several of their illustrious relatives, and 
made excursions by which the health of 
her Royal Highness was much benefited. 

At the time of the marriage of the Duke 
of Clarence with the Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen, his income amounted to 
21,2827. consisting of 20,000/. from the 
Consolidated Fund, 1,0957. as Admiral of 
the Fleet, and 1877: as Ranger of Bushy 
Park. Upon his marriage, his income was 
increased by 6,000/. a-year, and upon this 
the Duke and Duchess lived, chiefly in 
their favourite retreat at Bushy, until 
the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, 
placed the Duke of Clarence in the posi- 
tion of heir-presumptive to the throne, 
when his intome was raised to 40,0007. 
a-year. 

The death of George IV. which took 
place. on the 26th of June, 1830; raised 
the Duke of Clarence to the throne: 
Upon receiving the intelligence of his 
accession, the Duchess burst into tears; 
but, soon recovering her composure, she 
took up a Prayer-book which lay upon 
the table, and having written her name in 
it, presented it to the gentleman who 
brought the tidings, as the first gift of the 
Queen of England. It is worthy of mention, 
also, that, although private intelligence of 
the King’s death had been conveyed to 
Bushy Park, the official information was 
brought to the late King by the Duke of 
Wellington; and that the first person to 
whom Her Majesty was introduced by 
William IV. as the Queen, was the illus- 
trious hero of Waterloo. 

In November of the year of King Wil- 
liam’s accession, just before the Adminis- 


tration of the Duke of Wellington quitted 
office, a Bill had been carried through Par- 
liament; and received the royal assent, 
which provided that, in the event of any 
child of King William and Queen Adelaide 
surviving the King, the Queen Dowager 
should be its guardian, and regeiit during 
the minority; a similar provision being 
made for the contingency of King William 
dying without issue, before the Princess 
Victoria, the heiress presumptive of the 
kingdom, should have attained her majo- 
rity, in which event the Duchess of Kent 
was appointed guardian and regent. In 
the course of the following session pro- 
vision was made, in compliante with a 
royal message, for the settlement of 
100,0002. a year, with Marlborough House 
and Bushy Park, upon the Queen, in case 
of her surviving the King. Itwas not till 
all these arrangements had been concluded 
—the Bill making provision for her widow- 
hood having received the royalassent on the 
2d of August—that the coronation of Her 
Majesty and King William took place, more 
than a year after their accession, on the 
8th of September, 1831. The pageant was 
in this instance shorn of much of its an- 
cient splendour ; no banquet was given in 
Westminster Hall, nor was any procession 
formed from the Hall to Westminster Ab- 
bey; the King and Queen proceeding in 
state direct from St. James’s Palaée to the 
Abbey. It was observed at the time that 
Her Majesty never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage, or displayed more of the grace 
and dignity which usually marked her 
deportment, than on that solemn occasion. 

Queen Adelaide did not long enjoy the 
dignity of royalty without being made 
sensible of the inconveniences which at- 
tach to high and public stations: Within 
a month of the accession of King William 
IV. the July revolution had broken out 
at Paris, and the throne of “ the Citizen 
King ’’ had been raised upon the founda- 
tion of the barricades. The revolutionary 
spirit had spread to this country, and so 
violent was the popular agitation that it 
was not deemed safe for the King and 
Queen to visit the Lord Mayor on the 
9th of November, 1830. Although 
Queen Adelaide scrupulously abstained 
from all interference in politics, yet she 
could not divest herself of the terror, 
traceable in part to the recollections of her 
early childhood, with which the commo- 
tion of the public mind filled her, and 
which was so great that at one time she 
was seriously alarmed for the safety of the 
King. Her fears, to which both as a wife 
and as a Queen she gave expression; drew 
upon her the persecutions of the Reformers, 
by whom she was assailed as a partisan, 
and accused of personal hostility to them: 
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To such an excess were these attacks car- 
ried, that, on the dissolution of the first 
Melbourne cabinet in 1834, the Times 
newspaper openly charged Her Majesty 
with haying procured the dismissal of the 
ministry, in the ever memorable words, 
‘¢ The Queen has done it all /’’ with which 
words, at the same time, the walls of the 
metropolis were extensively placarded. 
So utterly unfounded, however, was this 
statement, that the Queen was actually 
ignorant of any change of ministry being 
in contemplation, and the first intimation 
she received of what had occurred was 
conveyed to her by the very journal that 
told her she ‘‘had done it all!’’ That a 
mind so sensitive as that of Queen Ade- 
laide should feel deeply the injustice of 
the persecution of which she was the in- 
nocent object, was perfectly natural ; and 
Her Majesty gave expression to her feel- 
ings, ina most touching manner, on the 
occasion of the customary address of the 
Bishops on His Majesty’s birthday in 
1832, when, at the conclusion of her reply, 
she added with great emotion :—‘‘ My 
Lords, I am particularly obliged to you 
for this declaration of attachment, at a 
period when I am most cruelly and un- 
deservedly insulted and calumniated on 
many occasions.’’ By patient endurance, 
however, and by the undiminished kind- 
ness and amenity of her personal de- 
meanour towards men of all parties, Her 
Majesty succeeded in subduing the storm 
of unpopularity which assailed her for a 
time, so much so, that she was enabled to 
represent the King, whose advancing age 
and declining health rendered personal 
exertions more and more irksome to him, 
on various public occasions with the best 
effect and to the great gratification of the 
people. One of the most memorable of 
these occasions was Queen Adelaide's visit 
to the University of Oxford in the month 
of October, 1835, when Her Majesty, who 
was accompanied by her sister, the Duchess 
Ida of Saxe-Weimar, was received in the 
great theatre of the University, by the 
Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor. 

The year 1837 was destined to try the 
fortitude and Christian resignation of Her 
Majesty by two successive bereavements, 
the severest that could have befallen her. 
Early in the spring she was summoned to 
the death-bed of her mother, the Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Meiningen, to whom she 
had ever been bound by the closest ties of 
duty and affection. She had scarcely re- 
turned from this sad farewell visit, when 
the health of the King began visibly to 
fail. It was about the 20th of May that 
alarming symptoms made the Queen 
anxious that he should be seen by Dr. 
Chambers, Both he and Sir H. Halford 
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were sent for; but as the former had no 
ostensible situation in the royal household, 
he was, to save unnecessary alarm to the 
King, introduced to His Majesty as the 
medical attendant of the Queen, who had 
herself but imperfectly recovered from a 


severe illness, for the alleged pu e of 
his giving to the King a report of Her Ma- 


jesty’s health, But neither the anxiety 
which she felt on account of His Majesty’s 
health, nor her own indisposition, pre- 
vented Queen Adelaide from performing 
an act which, considering the circum- 
stances in which she wag then placed, 
marks most strongly the euperiority of 
her mind, and its acute perception of the 
claims of public duty. On the 25th of 
May, 1837, the Princess Victoria attained 
her eighteenth year, the age at which it 
was competent for her at once to assume 
the Government in her own person, upon 
the demise of William IV.; and by the 
command of Queen Adelaide the auspici- 
ous event was celebrated by a ball of un- 
rivalled magnificence, at St. James’s Pa- 
lace. The splendid festivity was more 
nearly than was even at the time suspected, 
the preliminary to the King’s death, who 
was then already seized with his last fatal 
illness ; though the imminence of the dan- 
ger was not apprehended till some days 
after. As late as the Sth of June the 
Queen attended the races at Ascot, at the 
expressed desire of the King, who was 
unwilling that the public should be disap- 
ointed by the absence of the royal cortége. 
hough absent but for two hours, the 
Queen found on her return to Win 
Castle, that even in that brief interval His 
Majesty had undergone much and unex- 
pected suffering. On the morning of J 
the 8th the party staying at the Cas 
dispersed, in obedience to the Queen’s 
wishes, the King’s illness having made 
alarming progress; and from that day to 
the day of the King’s death, Her 
jesty never changed her dress, or rather, 
never undressed, or reclined upon her 
couch for longer than a few hours at a 
time. While she was thus unremitting in 
her attendance on the King, the Queen 
carried herself throughout with the resig- 
nation which might be expected from th 
firmness of her character and the piety of 
her mind, For one instant only did her 
constancy give way, when, on the day be- 
fore the final termination of the mortal 
struggle, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
having read the Service for the Visitation 
of the Sick, pronounced the singularly 
solemn and affecting words of benedic- 
tion with which the office concludes. 
Overpowered by her emotions, the Queen 
burst into tears, when the King, ob- 
serving her distress, cheered her by 
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kindly bidding her “bear up, bear up,’’ 
under the stroke of affiiction. In the 
course of the following night the last 
change took place, without any apparent 
struggle. The King expired with his arm 
resting upon the Queen’s shoulder, and 
her hands eapperng his breast—a posi- 
tion which Her Majesty had maintained 
for upwards of an hour previous to the 
fatal event. 

To the touching and affectionate atten- 
tion which the Queen paid to her royal 
consort during the whole course of his 
painful and tedious illness, a striking tes- 
timony was borne at the time by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who described 
what he himself had witnessed, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ Three different times 
was I summoned to his presence the day 
before his dissolution. He received the 
sacrament first ; on my second summons, 
I read the Church service to him; and the 
third time I appeared, the oppression un- 
der which he laboured prevented him from 
joining outwardly in the service, though 
he appeared sensible of the consolations 
which I read to him out of our religious 
service. For three weeks prior to his dis- 
solution the Queen sat by his bedside, 
performing for him every office which a 
sick man could require, and depriving her- 
self of all manner of rest and refection. 
She underwent labours which I thought 
no ordinary woman could endure. No 
language can do justice to her meekness, 
and to the calmness of mind which she 
sought to keep up before the King while 
sorrow was preying on her heart. Such 
constancy of affection, I think, was one 
of the most interesting spectacles that 
could be presented to a mind desirous of 
being gratified with the sight of human 
excellence.’’ 

After the exertions and anxiety she had 
undergone, it is not surprising that Her 
Majesty, whose constitution had ever been 
delicate, should have found her own health 
seriously injured ; in consequence of which 
she repaired in the autumn to St. Leo- 
nard’s-on-Sea, in company with her late 
Royal Highness the Princess Augusta. 
During her stay at St. Leonard’s, which ex- 
tended from the 13th of October to the 1st 
of March in the following year, her health 
was in some measure restored; but in the 
autumn of the following year, a severe 
attack of bronchitis compelled her to resort 
to a more genial climate for the winter. 
Accordingly Mer Majesty embarked on the 
3d of October at Portsmouth, on board 
the Hastings, for Malta, attended by the 
Earl Howe, the Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh, the Earl and Countess of Shef- 
field, and a numerous retinue. Her stay 


in that island has been immortalised by 
10 
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the erection, at her expense, of the Pro- 
testant Church of Valetta, which has since 
been converted into the cathedral of the 
newly-founded see of Gibraltar. The first 
stone of this edifice, destined to give to 
the reformed catholic and apostolic Church 
of England ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name”’ in the Mediterranean, was laid by 
Her Majesty on the 20th of March, 1839 ; 
and the sacred edifice was ultimately com- 
pleted, at a cost of 15,000/., exceeding by 
one-third the amount of Her Majesty’s 
original grant. 

Shortly after that interesting ceremony 
Her Majesty set out on her return to 
England, where she arrived towards the 
close of May, 1839 ; but her health, which 
had received a severe shock, never rallied 
permanently, and the last ten years of her 
life have been divided between various 
journeys and changes of residence in search 
of health, and her unceasing endeavours 
to benefit her fellow-creatures by acts of 
private charity, and by the encourage- 
ment, to the utmost extent of the means 
at her command, of every undertaking 
calculated to promote their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. In the autumn of 1839 
Her Majesty made a tour of visits in the 
provinces, returning in November to Lon- 
don, where she passed the winter. At the 
close of the summer of 1840 Her Majesty 
visited the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmerland, and at the close of her ex- 
cursion went to view Sudbury Hall, which 
she afterwards engaged for her winter 
residence. There she remained until 
February in the following year, with the 
exception of a few days in the month of 
November, when she came up to London 
to see the Queen after the birth of the 
Princess Royal. During the following 
winter, which was again spent at Sudbury 
Hall, Her Majesty had an alarming attack 
of illness, so much so that her life was for 
some time despaired of by her medical 
attendants. In consequence of this Her 
Majesty changed her abode to Canford 
House, in Dorsetshire, during the winter of 
1842, whence she returned to Marlborough 
House in the spring. In August, 1843, 
Her Majesty repaired to Witley Court, 
near Worcester, which she engaged for 
three years, and where she enjoyed very 
good health during the whole time of her 
residence. In September, 1846, the Queen 
Dowager took Cashiobury, near Watford ; 
and in the month of June, 1847, Her 
Majesty set out on a short visit to Ger- 
many, whence she returned in August. 

In the autumn of 1847 it was judged 
expedient that Her Majesty should winter 
in Madeira, whither accordingly she pro- 
ceeded in October, accompanied by their 
Serene Highnesses the Duchess Ida, Prince 
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Edward, and the Princesses of Saxe- Wei- 
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mar. In the month of April, in the fol- 
lowing year, the Queen returned to Eng- 
land, and spent the succeeding winter at 
Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, which she 
took of the Marquess of Abercorn, and 
which has proved her last earthly home. 
During Her Majesty’s residence at Bushy 
in the spring of the present year, the state 
of herhealth underwent an alarming change, 
incipient symptoms of dropsy having mani- 
fested themselves. The sea air being thought 
desirable by her medical advisers, she went, 
at the end of May, to Worthing; but 
having remained there for about a fort- 
night without deriving any substantial 
benefit, Her Majesty proceeded to Tun- 
bridge Wells for a short period, and at the 
latter end of June returned to her re- 
sidence at Bushy Park, in a very unsatis- 
factory condition ; change of air and scene 
having failed to effect, as it always had 
done previously, any improvement in her 
state of health. 

On the Ist of September last, Her Ma- 
jesty had the Royal Household removed 
from Bushy Park to Bentley Priory. In 
the meantime her relatives in Germany 
had been apprised of the apprehensions 
which were entertained for her safety. 
Their Serene Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen, the Princess 
Mary, and the Prince Hereditary, were 
induced by this intelligence to visit Her 
Majesty, with whom they remained from 
the 4th to the 20th September, and on the 
29th of the same month their Serene 
Highnesses the Duchess Ida of Saxe- 
Weimar, and the Princesses Anne and 
Amelia, arrived, whose presence proved a 
source of great consolation to their illus- 
trious relative. Up to the 6th of Octo. 
ber Her Majesty was, notwithstanding her 
increasing weakness, enabled to take fre- 
quent carriage airings ; but after that day 
she took to her chamber, and ever since 
her health rapidly declined. On the 12th 
of October the Queen and Prince Albert 
visited the Queen Dowager on their return 
from Osborne, and, in the same week, 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke and.Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, paid visits to Her 
Majesty. Another, and, as it proved, a 
last visit, was paid to Queen Adelaide by 
the Queen and Prince Albert on the 22nd 
Nov. before leaving for Osborne, and 
during the last week she was twice visited 
by the Duchess of Kent. Since Monday 
Nov. 26 the bulletins issued by Her 
Majesty’s physicians indicated that little if 
any hopes remained of prolonging her life, 
and on Friday her condition excited the 
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greatest alarm. On the forenoon of that 
day a distressing change took place, and her 
immediate relatives were hastily summoned 
to her chamber. Her Majesty, however, 
rallied, and on the following morning 
was apparently more cheerful. At seven 
o’clock in the evening another serious 
change took place, which clearly denoted 
the approach of death. After this Her 
Majesty passed from life in a calm slumber, 
with a feeble cough, which occasioned the 
bursting of one of the vessels of the lungs, 
Their Serene Highnesses the Duchess Ida 
of Saxe-Weimar, the Princes Edward and 
Gustavus, and the Princesses Anne and 
Amelia, were present at the moment of 
Her Majesty’s dissolution. The Earl and 
Countess Howe, Sir David Davies, the 
Rey. Canon Wood, the Rev. G. T. Hud- 
son, Sir Andrew Barnard, Colonel and 
Mrs. Cornwall, and Miss Hudson, were 
also in attendance. 

The Bishop of London had attended at 
the Priory on the 18th of October, at her 
late Majesty’s desire, and administered 
the Holy Sacrament to the royal sufferer, 

Tt is needless for us to enter upon any 
panegyric of Queen Adelaide’s character. 
Though dead she lives, and will long con- 
tinue to live, in the affections and in the 
grateful remembrance of the people of her 
adopted country, and of the countless 
objects of her ever-ready bounty. It is 
stated on undoubted authority, that for 
many years past Her Majesty’s dona- 
tions to charitable institutions alone have 
amounted to upwards of 20,000/. an- 
nually, while her private charities have 
always been on a most profuse scale of 
liberality. Retaining an affectionate in- 
terest in the members of the late King’s 
profession, the Queen Dowager was a 
liberal benefactress of all our naval chari- 
ties ; and chiefly by the aid of her royal 
munificence a new church for seamen in 
the port of London has recently been 
erected near St. Katharine’s Docks. For 
the building and endowment of churches 
and schools in almost every part of the 
British empire her munificence was con- 
stantly appealed to, and never appealed to 
in vain. Her Majesty was a contributor 
to the funds of nearly all the societies en- 
gaged in the advancement of religion, and 
to religious and benevolent undertakings 
of every kind. It was also Her Majesty’s 
constant practice to subscribe largely to 
the local charities of every place in which 
she happened to be resident, though but 
for a limited time; as well as to those of 
the parish of St. Martin, in which her 
town mansion stands, and those of Wind- 
sor and Brighton, where she formerly re- 
sided. 

Thelate Queen 1 eal was also not only 
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a munificent but a discriminating patroness 
of the fine arts, possessed of an admirable 
taste in estimating the productions of the 
pencil and the chisel, which she evinced 
in her selection of artists, and in the com- 
missions which she liberally gave. 

Her late Majesty was Visitor of. the 
ancient Collegiate Hospital of St. Katha- 
rine, a Governor of the Charterhouse, and 
Patron of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

The following directions, given by her 
late Majesty for her funeral, were published 
in the London Gazette of Tuesday, Dec. 
11, by order of the Queen, at whose desire 
they have been, as far as possible, carried 
into effect :— 

“‘T die in all humility, knowing well 
that we are all alike before the throne of 
God, and I uest, therefore, that. my 
mortal remains be conveyed to the grave 
without any pomp or state. They are to 
be moved to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where I request to have ag private and 
; new a funeral as possible. I particularly 

esire not to be laid out in state, and the 
funeral to take place by daylight, no pro- 
cession, the coffin to be carried by sailors 
to the chapel. All those of my friends 
and relations, to a limited number, who 
wish to attend may do so. My nephew, 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords 
Howe and Denbigh, the Hon. Wm. Ashley, 
Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard and Sir D. 
Davies, with my dressers, and those of my 
ladies who may wish to attend. I die in 
peace, and wish to be carried to the tomb 
in peace, and free from the vanities and 
the pomp of this world. I request not 
to be dissected nor embalmed ; and desire 
to give as little trouble as possible. 

(Signed) ‘* ADELAIDE R.”’ 

“* Nov. 1841.” 

To this interesting memorandum, which 
was contained in her will, the following 
pious avowal of true faith and hope was 
appended :—“ I shall die in peace with 
all the world, full of gratitude for all the 
kindness that was ever shown to me, and 
in full reliance on the mercy of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, into whose hands I commit 
my soul.’’ 

Her Majesty’s remains were conveyed 
to Windsor for interment on Thursday, 
Dec. 13. Early in the morning guards of 
honour were mounted at Bentley Priory 
and Windsor. At eight o’clock precisely 
the coffin was brought down to the hearse, 
and the procession started for Windsor. 
The household of her late Majesty were 
conveyed in three Mourning Coaches, each 
drawn by four horses, which were followed 
by her late Majesty’s State Carriage, drawn 
by six horses, in which was the Crown, 
borne on a Velvet Cushion, by Captain 
Taylor, one of her Equerries, Then the 


Hearse, adorned with ten escocheons, and 
drawn by eight horses. The procession, es- 
corted by a party of Life Guards, advanced 
through Ruislip and Uxbridge to Slough, 
where it was joined by several royal car- 
riages containing the household of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Exactly at one 
o’clock the procession arrived at the south 
porch of St. George’s Chapel, where the 
Royal Body was removed from the hearse 
by ten sailors, and being received at the 
door by the Canons of Windsor, was placed 
upon a platform, and the Crown laid 
thereon. The procession then moved into 
the Choir in the following order :— 


. The Canons of Windsor. 
Garter King of Arms, Sir C. G. Young. 

The Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty's 
Household, Marquess of Breadalbane, attended. 

THE COFFIN. 
—the Pall papported by lord Byron, Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, Lord Frederick Fitz- 
Clarence, Viscount Barrington, the Earl of 
Sheffield, and the Marquess of Ormonde. 

Chief Mourner, the Duchess of Norfolk, at- 
tended by Lady Couper. " 

H.R.H. Prince George of Cambridge. 

H.S.H. Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. 

H.S.H. Prince Gustav of Saxe Weimar. 

Master of the Horse to her late Majesty, 

the Earl of Denbigh. 

Lord Chamberlain to her late Majesty, 
Ear] Howe. 
Vice-Chamberlain to her late Majesty, 
the Hon. William Ashley. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber to her late Ma- 
jesty, Countess Brownlow, Marchioness of 

ly, Marchioness Wellesley, Marchioness of 
Ormonde, Viscountess Barrington, Countess 
of Sheffield, Lady Clinton. 

Maids of Honour to her late Majesty, Hon. 
Miss Eden, Hon. Miss Boyle, Hon. Miss 
Hudson, Hon. Miss Mitchell, Hon. Miss Sey- 
mour, Hon. Miss Wheatley. 

Women of the Bedchamber to her late Ma- 
jesty, me ty Parga Wemyss, Lady Charles 
Somerset, Mrs. Cornwall, Hon. Mrs. Berkeley 
Paget, Miss Wilson. . 

erk Marshal to her late Majesty, General 
Sir Andrew Barnard. 

Equerries to her late Majesty, am 
Somerset, Colonel Cornwall, Captain Taylor. 

Chaplains to her late Majesty, Rev. G. T. 
Hudson, Rev. J. R. Wood. 

Physicians to her late Majesty, Dr. Bright, 

Sir David Davies, K.C.H. 
Surgeon to her late Majesty, Robert Keate, esq. 

Gentlemen Ushers to her late Majesty, 
Captain Sir William Hoste, Hon. J. G. C. Fox 
Strangways, Capt. Vincent, R.N., Col. Sir J. 
een R. ©. Melligh, esq. Captain Bed- 
ord, 

Senior Page to her late Majesty, John Shoe- 
mack, esq. : , 

Dressers and Wardrobe Maid to her late 
Majesty, Miss Heath, Miss Arnold, Mrs. 
Randall. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury met the 
procession at the entrance of the Choir. 
The proper psalms used in the Service for 
the Burial of the Dead having been 
chaunted, the lesson was read by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Then followed 
the beautiful anthem, ‘‘ When the ear 
heard her, then it blessed her,” during 
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which the pall was withdrawn from the 
coffin, which gradually sank and was con- 
veyed into the vault. Handel’s exquisite 
anthem, ‘‘ Her body is buried in peace,’’ 
was afterwards sung by the choir with 
thrilling effect, and at the conclusion of 
the service Sir Charles Young, Garter 
King of Arms, standing near the grave, 
pronounced these words :—‘‘ Thus it hath 
pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory life, unto his Divine mercy, the 
late most high, most mighty, and most 
excellent Princess Adelaide the Queen 
Dowager, relict of his’ Majesty King 
William IV. uncle to her most excellent 
Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith ; 
whom God bless and preserve with long 
life, health, and honour, and all worldly 
happiness.’? The Lord Chamberlain and 
Vice-Chamberlain of her late Majesty’s 
household then advanced to the side of 
the grave, and breaking their staves of 
office, knelt and deposited them in the 
royal vault. The organ then played the 
** Dead March in Saul,’’ and the mourners 
retired. 

No person was allowed to be present 
except those who composed the procession, 
members of the Royal Family and their 
attendants, and some high officers of state 
and of the royal household. Prince Albert 
occupied his stall in the choir; and in 
addition to those whom we have already 
named, there were present the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Countess Howe, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, Lord John Russell, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Marcus Hill, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Marquess of Abercorn, 
and some others of the,usual noble attend- 
ants upon royalty and its relatives. 





Tue Ear or ALDBOROUGH. 
Oct. 22. At Leghorn, aged 65, the Right 


Hon. Mason Gerrard Stratford, fifth Earl. 


of Aldborough and Viscount A miens (1777), 
Viscount Aldborough of Belan (1776),and 
Baron of Baltinglass (1763), in the peerage 
of Ireland. 

His Lordship was born on the 8th July 
1784, the only son of Benjamin O’ Neale 
the fourth Earl, by Martha, only child of 
John Burton, esq. and niece and heiress 
to Mason Gerrard, esq. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, July 11, 1833. 

He married on the 2nd Aug. 1804, Cor- 
nelia-Jane, eldest daughter of Charles 
Henry Tandy, esq. by whom he had issue 
two sons and two daughters, of whom the 
elder son is the sole ‘survivor. The Hon. 
Martha Eliza Stratford, the elder daugh- 
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ter, died in 1831, aged 26 ; and Eliza, the 
second, in 1824, aged 17. The Hon. 
Charles Henry Stratford, the younger 
son, served in the Chinese expedition as a 
Lieut. in the 18th Foot, and died at Suez 
on the 23rd Oct. 1842. 

Benjamin-O’ Neale, the elder son, who 
has hitherto borne the co title of 
Viscount Amiens, was born on the 10th 
June, 1808, and is unmarried. He was 
formerly a Captain in the Ist Dragoon 
Guards, from which he retired in 1842, 
It is observed in Lodge’s Peerage, that 
the late Earl disowned his marriage to 
Miss Tandy ; and it may therefore be an- 
ticipated that the claim of his son will 
occasion more than ordinary trouble to a 
Committee of Privileges in the House of 
Peers. Should the claim prove unsuccess- 
ful, the peerage will have become extinct. 





Lorp TALBOT of MALAHIDE. 

Nov. 3. In Dublin, aged 73, the Right 
Hon. Richard Wogan Talbot, Baron Tal- 
bot de Malahide and Lord Malahide of 
Malahide, in the county of Dublin (1831), 
and a peer of the United Kingdom by the 
title of Baron Furnival, of Malahide, co. 
Dublin (1839), a Privy Councillor for 
Ireland, and Hereditary Lord Admiral of 
Malahide. 

His lordship was born in 1766, the eld- 
est son of Richard Talbot, esq. of Mala- 
hide Castle, who died in 1788, by Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of James O’ Reilly, 
esq. of Ballylough, co. Westmeath. His 
mother was created Baroness Talbot and 
Malahide in 1831, and died in 1834. 

By commission dated 13 Aug. 1803, 
Mr. Talbot was constituted Captain com- 
mandant of the Malahide volunteers. A 
few years after he bore the designation of 
Colonel, when at the general election of 
1807 he came forward as a candidate for 
the county of Dublin, and succeeded in 
ousting Mr. Falkiner, one of the two 
former members, the poll terminating 
thus— 


Hans Hamilton, esq. . . . 572 
Colonel Talbot . . . . . 518 
Fred. John Falkiner, esq. . . 374 


He was rechosen in 1812 without acon- 
test, and again in 1818 and 1820, on both 
which latter occasions Colonel Thomas 
White was an unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date; and lastly in 1826, when the poll 
was as follows : 


Henry White,esq. . . . . 1316 
R. W. Talbot, esq. . « . « 1280 
George A. Hamilton, esq. . . 1197 


At the dissolution of 1830 he retired 
from Parliament. 

By the death of his mother he suc. 
ceeded to the Irish peerage on the 27th 
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Sept. 1834. In 1836 he was nominated a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland ; and by pa- 
tent dated the 8th May, 1839, he was 
summoned to the House of Peers with the 
title of Baron Furnival. 

Lord Talbot of Malahide was twice mar- 
ried; first, in Nov. 1789, to Catharine, 
daughter and heir of John Malpas, esq. 
of Rochestown, co. Dublin; and, se- 
condly, to Margaret, daughter of Andrew 
Sayers, esq. By his first marriage he had 
issue one son, John Malpas Talbot, esq. 
who died unmarried in 1828; and one 
daughter, Catharine-Frances, who married 
in 1809 Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Corn- 
wallis Eustace, of Sandford Hall, Essex, 
C.B. and K.C.H. and died in 1816. 

His lordship is succeeded in the Irish 
peerage by his next brother the Hon. 
James Talbot, who married in 1804 Anne- 
Sarah, second daughter and coheir of Sa- 
muel Rodbard, esq. of Evercreech House, 
Somersetshire, and has a numerous fa- 
mily. The English barony of Furnival of 
Malahide, conferred in.1839, has become 
extinct. 





Sr1r Jonn Dasuwoop Kine, Bart. 

Oct. 22. At Halton, Bucks, Sir John 
Dashwood King, the fourth Bart. of West 
Wycombe (1707), a Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county. 

He was the eldest son of Sir John 
Dashwood, the third Baronet (who as- 
sumed his mother’s name of King), by 
Sarah, daughter of Blundell Moore, esq. 

He disputed the borough of Wycombe, 
in which the Marquess of Lansdowne was 
then paramount, at the general election of 
1790, but was unsuccessful, the Earl Wy- 
combe (the late Marquess) polling 34 votes, 
Sir John Jervis 26, and Mr. Dashwood 
King 22. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father on the 6th Dec. 1793, 
and sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Wycombe from the election of 1796 until 
the dissolution of 1831. 

Sir John married in 1789 Mary-Anne, 
daughter of Theodore Henry Broadhead, 
esq.; and by that lady, who died in 1844, 
he had issue five sons and two daughters : 
1. Mary, married in 1815 to Augustus 
FitzHardinge Berkeley, esq. brother to 
the Earl FitzHardinge; 2. Sir George 
Henry, who has succeeded to the baro- 
netcy; 3. Francis, who died unmarried in 
1817; 4. Elizabeth, married first to W. 
H. Sober, esq. of White Staunton, co. 
Wilts, and secondly to John St. Leger, 
esq., and died in 1846; 5. John; 6. Ed- 
ward, an officer in the army, who married 
in 1821 Amelia, second daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hare, of Hurstmonceux, co. 
Sussex; and 7. the Rey. Henry Dash- 


wood King, who died on the 16th Feb. 
1846, having married in 1826 Anne, third 
daughter of William Leader, esq. of Put- 
ney Hill. 

The present Baronet is M.P. for Chip- 
ping Wycombe, and formerly sat for the 
county. He married in 1823 his cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of Theodore Henry 
Broadhead, esq. 





Sir Tuomas LeTuBreipGeE, Bart. 

Oct. 17. At the Royal Crescent, Bath, 
in his 72d year, Sir Thomas Buckler 
Lethbridge, the second Baronet, of Sand- 
hill Park, Somersetshire (1804), Colonel 
of the 2d Somerset Militia, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county. 

Sir Thomas was the only son of Sir 
John Lethbridge the first Baronet, by 
Dorothea, eldest daughter of William 
Buckler, esq. of Boreham, Wiltshire, and 
was born on the 21st Feb. 1778. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the county of Somerset in June 1806, 
during his father’s lifetime. The repre- 
sentation of the county had then been for 
some years divided between the Whigs 
and Tories, the former being represented by 
Wm. Gore Langton, esq. and the latter by 
Wn. Dickinson,esq. The death of the latter 
in June 1806 made the way for the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Lethbridge; who was rechosen 
at the general election in the following 
year in conjunction with William Dickin- 
son, esq. son of the former member. This 
movement, though effected at the time 
without a poll, led to a series of elec- 
tioneering struggles. In 1807 the election 
lasted for eight days, but its result justi- 
fied the previous return of the two Tories— 


William Dickinson, esq. . . 3651 
T. B. Lethbridge, esq. . 2896 
W. Gore Langton, esq. 2229 


In 1812, to avoid a second contest of 
so great expense, Mr. Lethbridge gave 
way to Mr. Gore Langton; but in 1818 
(having in the mean time succeeded his 
father, on the 15th Dec. 1815,) he again 
appeared on the field. The poll lasted 
four days, and terminated thus, to his 
defeat— 


William Dickinson, esq. . . 2830 
Wm. Gore Langton,esq.. . 2435 
Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. . 2024 


In 1820 the re-election of Mr. Dickin- 
son and Mr. Gore Langton was not dis- 
puted. In 1826 the latter retired, but 
the redoubted Radical Mr. Henry Hunt 
declared himself a candidate, and kept open 
the poll for no less than ten days, after 
which the numbers were declared, for— 

William Dickinson, esq. . 

Sir T. Lethbridge 

Mr. Henry Hunt ...., 


- 1812 
« 1712 
309 
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Whilst in Parliament, Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge was regarded as a leading member 
of the Agricultural party; but at the ap- 
proach of the Reform era, his high Con- 
servative principles were forced to yield, 
and in 1830 he resigned his post, without 
a contest, to Edward A. Sanford, esq. a 
Whig,—an example which his colleague 
Mr. Dickinson was obliged to follow in 
the following year, when Mr. Gore Lang- 
ton was again chosen. 

Since 1830 Sir Thomas had not sat in 
Parliament. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge married, first, 
on the 14th May, 1796, Jessy-Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hes- 
keth, Bart. by whom he had issue one 
son John-Hesketh, his successor, and one 
daughter Jesse-Dorothea, married in 1818 
to Ambrose Goddard, esq. of Swindon 
House, co. Wilts, and died in 1843. Sir 
Thomas married secondly, Anne, second 
daughter of Ambrose Goddard, esq. of 
the same place, M.P. for Wiltshire (and 
sister to his son-in-law), by whom he had 
issue two sons: Ambrose-Goddard; and 
the Rev. Thomas-Prowse Lethbridge, who 
married in 1834 Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Sweet Escott, of 
Hartrow, co. Somerset ; and three daugh- 
ters: Anna-Maria; Lucy-Sarah, married 
in 1831 to Capt. Hugh FitzRoy, second 
son of Lord Henry FitzRoy ; and Emma- 
Dorothea, married in 1826 to the present 
Sir Francis Dugdale Astley, Bart. 

The present Baronet married first in 
1817, Harriet-Rebecca, only daughter of 
John Mytton, esq. of Halston Park, co. 
Salop, and secondly in 1827, Julia, 2d 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Hugh 
Hoare, Bart. of Stourhead, co. Wilts, and 
has issue by both marriages. 





Sir SaAmMvuEt Scort, Barr. 

Sept, 30. At Amiens, aged 77, Sir 
Samuel Scott, the second Baronet (1821), 
of Sundridge Park, Kent, and formerly of 
Lytchett Minster, co. Dorset. 

He was the only son of Sir Claude Scott, 
the first Baronet, an eminent London 
banker, by Martha, only daughter of John 
Eyre, esq. of Stepney. He succeeded his 
father in his title and estates on the 27th 
March, 1830; and also in a share in the 
London banking-house. 

Sir Samuel Scott married on the 4th 
Feb. 1796, Anne, only surviving child of 
John Ommaney, esq. of Bloomsbury- 
square; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two sons and two 
daughters: 1. Sir Claude-Edward, his 
successor ; 2. Samuel Scott, esq.; 3. Anna- 
Maria, married to Charles Williams, esq. 
of London, banker ; and 4. Caroline. 

The present Baronet was born in 1804, 
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and married in 1838 the youngest daugh- 
ter of Theophilus Russell Buckworth, esq. 
of Cockley Clayhall, Norfolk; she died 
in 1844. 

It is stated that Sir Samuel has left 
250,000/. in the banking-house, so long 
as his two sons are members of the firm ; 
thus acting on the same principles as his 
father, Sir Charles, who left a similar 
sum as a guarantee fund in the Consols. 
The personal property is sworn under 
700,000/. 





Stzx J. HAwx1ns-WuaitTsHED, Bart. 

Oct. 28. In Cavendish-square, 88, 
Sir James Hawkins-Whitshed, of Killin- 
carrick, co. Wicklow, and of Jobstown, co. 
Mayo, Bart. and G.C.B. Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

He was the third son of the Right Rev. 
James Hawkins, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Raphoe, (who died in 1805, in his 93d 
year,) by Catharine Keene. He assumed 
the name of Whitshed, which was that of 
his maternal grandmother, in compliance 
with the will of Mr. Whitshed, of Old 
Burlington House, by an act of the Irish 
parliament in 1791. 

He entered the navy in 1773 on board 
the Ranger sloop, on the Irish station. 
He removed soon to the Kent, 74, Capt. 
Fielding, guardship at Plymouth ; and was 
afterwards employed chiefly at Newfound- 
land and on the coast of North America in 
the Aldborough, Canada schooner, Dia- 
mond frigate, and as acting Lieutenant in 
the Rainbow, Capt. Sir G. Collier. He 
was wrecked in the Canada during a vio- 
lent gale, and in the Diamond he was en- 
gaged during the war with our revolted 
colonies in a variety of hazardous enter- 
prises. He was made Lieutenant Sept. 4, 
1778, and after serving for some time -in 
the Amazon in the Channel, he joined the 
Sandwich 90, flagship of Sir G. B. Rod- 
ney, and sailed in Dec. 1779 for the relief 
of Gibraltar. On his passage he assisted 
at the capture of a 64-gunship, six armed 
vessels belonging to the Royal Caraccas 
Company, and fourteen sail of transports 
from St. Sebastian, bound to Cadiz, laden 
with naval stores, provisions, &c.; and 
also at the defeat of the armament under 
Don Juan de Langara, Jan. 16, 1780. 
Having reached Gibraltar he was made 
Commander of the San Vincente, one of 
the prizes recently added to the British 
navy; and on his subsequent arrival with 
Sir G. B. Rodney in the West Indies he 
was posted, April 18, 1780, into the Deal 
Castle. In the following October his ship 
was, during a hurricane, wrecked on the 
island of Puerto Rico, with only her fore- 
mast and bowsprit standing. Through 
the presence of mind, however, of Capt. 
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Hawkins, and his determined and meri- 
torious conduct, all but three of the crew 
were enabled to reach the shore upon 
rafts. At the end of two months they were 
liberated and sent to Tortola. On his re- 
covery from a dangerous fever, produced 
the fatigue he had undergone, Captain 
awkins, whom a court-martial honour- 
ably acquitted of all blame on account of 
the loss of his ship, returned to England 
in a packet with despatches from the 
Commander-in-chief. 

His next appointment was, July 25, 
1781, to the Ceres 32, in which frigate he 
conveyed Sir Guy Carleton, the military 
Commander-in-Chief, to New York. On 
the evacuation of that place he returned 
with Sir Guy to England, and in Feb. 
1784, was paid off. 

Shortly after this he assumed the com- 
mand of the Rose 28, and was ordered to 
the east coast of Scotland, where he re- 
mained until 1786. On the renewal of 
hostilities with France he obtained an ap- 
pointment to the Arrogant 74. In her, 
under Rear-Adm. G. Montagu, he accom- 
ge in May, 1794, the outward. bound 

ast India trade, and other convoys, 
amounting in the whole to about 800 sail, 
so far to the southward as Cape Finisterre 
—a service which deprived him of the op- 
portunity of sharing in Lord Howe's fa- 
mousaction. In the spring of 1795 he re- 
moved to the Namur 98; andin 1796, after 
having cruised with the Channel fleet, he 
proceeded with Rear-Adm. W. Parker to 
reinforce the fleet under Sir John Jervis, off 
Lisbon. He was subsequently present in 
the battle fought off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 
14, 1797, and for his conduct on that day 
he was presented with a gold medal, and 
included in the thanks of Parliament. He 
commanded next the Ajax 74, and For- 
midable 98, on the Channel station. 

Attaining the rank of Rear-Admiral Feb. 
14, 1799, he was sent in the following 
April, with his flag in the Queen Char- 
lotte 100, and with four ships of the line 
and two frigates under his orders, to join 
Lord St. Vincent in the Mediterranean, 
whence he returned with Lord Keith in 
quest of the French fleet, which was pur- 
sued into Brest. 

Rear-Admiral Whitshed was afterwards, 
until 1801, employed again in the Channel, 
with his flag in the Téméraire 98. He 
was then nominated to the chief command 
at Halifax, but, the peace taking place, he 
declined it. In 1803 he was appointed 
Naval Adviser to the Viceroy of Ireland, 
for the purpose of superintending the 
coasts of that country, organizing the Sea 
Fencibles, of selecting and establishing 
signal stations, and of erecting martello 
towers at certain distances and at proper 


points to the northward and southward of 
Dublin, for the security of the capital. 
On this service he continued until the 
spring of 1807. He then (having been 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
April 23, 1804,) succeeded Lord Gardner 
in the chief command at Cork, where he 
remained until the autumn of 1810, onJuly 
31 in which year he was made a full Ad- 
miral. He was nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 
2, 1815, and a G.C.B. Nov. 17, 1830, and 
was created a Baronet in May, 1834. He 
commanded in chief at Portsmouth from 
Jan. 31, 1821, until April 12, 1824; and 
became Admiral of the Fleet Jan. 8. 1844. 

Sir James Hawkins-Whitshed married, 
Dec. 11, 1791, Sophia-Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Captain John Albert Bentinck, R.N. 
(the inventor of chain-pumps, who died in 
command of the Centaur 74, in 1775), 
sister to Vice-Adm. William Bentinck, 
who died in 1813; and sister-in-law of the 
late Admiral Sir George Martin, G.C.B. 
By that lady (a great-granddaughter of the 
first Earl of Portland) he has had issue two 
sons and four daughters. His eldest son, 
James Bentinck Hawkins-Whitshed, was 
killed, when a midshipman of the Berwick, 
74, Captain Edward Brace, in a gallant 
boat affair in the Mediterranean, Dec. 11, 
1813. His only surviving son, now Sir 
St. Vincent Keene Whitshed, was married 
in 1832 to the Hon. Elizabeth Erskine, 
fifth daughter of Lord Erskine. 





Rear-Apo. Sir §. J. B. Pecuext. 

Nov. 3. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
in his 65th year, Sir Samuel John Brooke 
Pechell, the third Bart. (1797), C.B., 
K.C.H. Rear-Admiral of the White, and 
¥.R.S. 

He was the eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, the 
second Baronet, M.P. for Downton, by 
Charlotte second daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Clavering, K.B. by Lady Diana 
West, daughter of John first Earl Dela- 
warr, 

He entered the Navy in July, 1796, as 
first class volunteer on board la Pomone, 
40, commanded by his relative, Sir J. B. 
Warren ; and from Aug. 1797 until 1803 
was employed as midshipman and master’s 
mate, under the late Sir Robert Barlow, in 
the Phoebe 44, and Triumph 74. In la 
Pomone he saw much service on the coast 
of France; and in the Phoebe he assisted 
at the capture of two French frigates (la 
Néréide, of 36 guns and 330 men, and 
l’Africaine, of 44 guns and 715 men, in- 
cluding 400 troops and artificers), one 
large corvette, l’Heureux, of 22 guns and 
220 men, three privateers, carrying in the 
whole 58 guns and 455 men, and a letter 
of marque, l’Hazard, of 10 guns and 60 
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men, laden with spices, ivory, and gum 
from Senegal, valued at 10,0007. La Né- 
réide did not surrender until after a close 
action of 45 minutes, productive of a loss 
to herself of 20 killed and 50 wounded, 
and to the British, out of 261 men, of 3 
killed and 10 wounded ; and the resistance 
of l’Africaine was protracted until, in the 
course of a desperate night action of two 
hours, she had sustained the terrific loss of 
at least 200 killed and 143 wounded, the 
greater part of them mortally, although 
the Phoebe, out of 239 men, had but 1 
killed and 12 wounded. For this exploit, 
achieved 19th Feb. 1801, Capt. Barlow 
= rewarded with the honour of knight- 


In Feb. 1803 Mr. Pechell was ap- 
pointed to the Active 38, employed on 
the Mediterranean, North Sea, and Cork 
stations. In Jan. 1806 he joined the 
Foudroyant, 80, bearing the flag of Sir 
J. B. Warren, under whom, on the 13th 
of the following March, he witnessed the 
capture of the Marengo 80, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Adm. Linois, and the 40-gun 
frigate Belle Poule. He was made Com- 
mander, 23rd March, 1807, into the Fer- 
ret sloop of war, on the Jamaica station ; 
was advanced to post rank in the Cleopatra, 
of 38 guns, at Halifax, 16th June, 1808; 
and was subsequently appointed, 25th 
Sept. 1810, to the Guerriére, of 48 guns, 
also on the Halifax station ; in July, 1811, 
again to the Cleopatra, employed off Cher- 
bourg, in the North Sea, and at Gibraltar; 
20th Oct. 1812, to the San Domingo, 74, 
bearing the flag of Sir J. B. Warren, in 
North America, where he remained until 
August 1814; and, Ist July, 1823, to the 
Sybille, 48, stationed at first in the West 
Indies, and afterwards in the Mediterra- 
nean. In the Cleopatra, Capt. Pechell, on 
being sent to the West Indies, fought, 
22d Jan, 1809, a close action of 40 minutes, 
with la Topaze, of 48 guns, anchored 
under a battery to the southward of Pointe 
Noire, Guadaloupe. At the expiration of 
50 minutes from the commencement of the 
conflict, the Jason 32, and Hazard 18, having 
come up, the enemy surrendered. The Cleo- 
patra, the only British ship that suffered 
loss, had two seamen killed and one 
wounded; the Topaze, on the other hand, 
out of a complement, including 100 sol- 
diers, of about 430 men, incurred a loss 
of 12 men killed and 14 wounded. Asa 
mark of the sense entertained by the Ad- 
miralty of the Cleopatra’s conduct, her 
First Lieutenant, Mr. Wm. Simpson, was 
promoted to the rank of Commander. A 
few days after Capt. Pechell, although 
still belonging to the Halifax squadron, 
joined the expedition proceeding against 
Martinique, during the siege of which 
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island he distinguished himself by working 
into Fort Royal Bay, previously to the 
surrender of Pigeon Island, thereby cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, and compelling 
them to destroy all the shipping at that 
anchorage ; among which was the Amphi- 
trite, another frigate of the largest class. 
When subsequently in the same ship on 
the Gibraltar station, Capt. Pechell made 
a survey of the harbour of Ceuta, and 
drew up a plan of the fortifications, to- 
gether with remarks on the navigation of 
the Gut. In June, 1813, being then in 
the San Domingo, and under the imme- 
diate orders of Rear-Adm. Cockburn, he 
united in the attack on Crany Island and 
the destruction of the enemy’s camp at 
Hampton; on which latter occasion he 
commanded the boats and tenders de- 
tached to cover the landing of the troops 
under Sir Sydney Beckwith. During his 
command of the Sybille, Capt. Pechell 
was actively employed in the suppression 
of piracy and the protection of the Ionian 
Islands for a period of three years, and 
his boats were frequently involved in san- 
guinary actions with the freebooters. He 
paid off the Sybille in Nov. 1826. Sir 
Samuel John Brooke Pechell was nomi- 
nated a C.B.4th June, 1815, anda K.C.H. 
6th Jan. 1833. He succeeded his father 
as a Baronet on the 18th June, 1826. 
He was one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
in successive Whig boards, that is from 
1830 to 1834, and from 1839 until 1841, 
during which time he represented first 
Helston and then Windsor. He was an 
extra Naval Aide-de-Camp to King Wil- 
liam IV. and afterwards to Her Majesty, 
and attained flag rank on the 9th Nov. 1846. 
He was the author of a valuable pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Observations upon the Defective 
Equipment of Ships’ Guns.’’ 

He married 15th April, 1833, the Hon. 
Julia Maria Petre, only surviving daugh- 
ter of Robert-Edward ninth Lord Petre, 
and was left a widower, without issue, 6th 
Sept. 1844. 

e is succeeded by his brother, now 
Sir George Richard Pechell, who is a 
Captain R.N. and M.P. for Brighton. He 
married in 1826 the Hon. Katharine Anna- 
bella Bisshopp, daughter of Cecil Baron 
de la Zouche, and has issue. 





GENERAL Sir Georae Anson, G.C.B. 

Nov. 4. At the Royal Hospital, Chel- 
sea, General Sir George Anson, G.C.B. 
K.T.S. Governor of that establishment, 
Colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
extra Groom of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 

Sir George Anson was the second son 
of George Anson, esq. (previously Adams), 
by the Hon. Mary Vernon, daughter of 
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the first Lord Vernon, and was uncle 
to the Earl of Lichfield, and to the late 
George Edward Anson, esq. Keeper of the 
Privy Purse to Her Majesty, who died a 
few days before him. . 

He entered the army in 1786, as 
Cornet of the 16th Light Dragoons, and 
became, successively, Lieutenant, March, 
1791; Captain, Sept. 1792; Major, Dec. 
1794; Lieutenant-Colonel, Dec. 1797; 
Colonel, Jan. 1805 ; Major-General, July, 
1810 ; Lieutenant-General, Aug. 1819; 
and General, Jan. 1837. He served in 
Holland under his Royal Highness the 
Dukeof York andSir R. Abercromby, and 
subsequently acquired a very high repu- 
tation in the Peninsular war, having 
served in all the campaigns from 1809 to 
1813. He commanded the 16th Light 
Dragoons at the battle of Oporto, and a 
brigade of Light Cavalry at the battles of 
Talavera, Busaco, Salamanca, and Vitto- 
ria ; and received a medal and two clasps 
for his services at Talavera, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria, and the thanks of the House 
of Commons in Nov. 1816, for his ser- 
vices generally in the Peninsular war. In 
Feb. 1827, he was appointed to the Co- 
lonelcy of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Sir George represented Lichfield from 
1806 to 1841, and was Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to Prince Albert from 1836 to 
Sept. 1841. In 1846 he was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea college, and 
since last May he held the post of Governor, 
in which, as in all his preceding appoint- 
ments, he was most universally loved and 
respected for his noble, just, and chari- 
table bearing. 

He married in 1800 Frances, daughter 
of the late John William Hamilton, esq. 
and sister of Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
Bart. who died in 1834, and by whom he 
had issue six sons and five daughters: 1. 
George Augustus Anson, esq. who died 
without issue in 1829, having married 
Miss Barbara Park, since remarried to 
Robert Richard Torrens, esq. ; 2. Mary- 
Anne, married first in 1823 to the Rev. 
Charles Gregory Okeover, of Okeover, 
co. Stafford, who died in 1826, and se- 
condly in 1833 to the late Robert Plumer 
Ward, esq. who died in 1846; 3. Major 
Frederick Walpole Anson, of the Hon. 
E.J.Co.’s service, who married in 1827 
Miss Catharine Hanson, and has issue; 4. 
Charlotte-Isabella, who married in 1828 
Edward Richard Northey, esq. of Wood- 
cote, Surrey, and is since deceased; 5. 
Capt. Talavera Vernon Anson, R.N. who 
married first in 1843 Sarah-Anne, second 
daughter of Richard Potter, esq. and se- 
condly in 1847 Caroline-Octavia-Emma, 
daughter of Major-Gen. William Staveley, 
C.B. and has issue by his first marriage ; 
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6. Constantia, who married in 1831 her 
cousin Robert North Collie Hamilton, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
Bart.; 7. Sophia, married in 1831 to 
James John Kinloch, esq. ; 8. Octavius- 
Henry-St. George, Lieut. 9th Lancers, 
who marrried in 1845 Catharine-Har- 
riette, youngest daughter of James We- 
myss, esq. of the Hon. E.I.Co.’s Civil 
Service, and has issue; 9. the Rev. Tho- 
mas Anchitel Anson, Rector of Billing- 
ford, Norfolk, who married in 1846 Anna- 
Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
Packe, late of the Grenadier Guards, and 
has issue; 10. the Hon. Julia Henrietta, 
late Maid of Honour to the Queen, mar- 
ried in 1841 to Sir Arthur Brinsley 
Brooke, Bart. M.P. for co. Fermanagh ; 
and 11. Edward Hamilton Anson, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil service, who married in 
1843 Louisa, second daughter of George 
Bunter Clapcott, esq. of Keynstone, co. 
Dorset, and has issue. 





GENERAL Sir Joun O. VANDELEUR. 

Nov. 1. At his house in Merrion-square, 
Dublin, aged 86, General Sir John Ormsby 
Vandeleur, G.C.B., Colonel of the 16th 
Lancers. 

This officer was the son of Richard Van- 
deleur, esq. of Kilrush, co. Clare, by a 
daughter of John Firman, esq. of Fir- 
mount. He was one of our most distin- 
guished cavalry officers, and had‘ served 
for the long period of 68 years. He en- 
tered the army as an Ensign in Dec. 1781; 
in 1794 and 1795 he served in Flanders, 
under the Duke of York, and was present 
in the several battles and minor affairs of 
those*campaigns. As Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 8th |Light Dragoons, he served with 
the local rank of Colonel in command of a 
brigade of cavalry under Lord Lake in 
India. At the battle of Laswaree, on the 
Ist Nov. 1803, his brigade turned the 
enemy’s left flank, and took 2,000 prison- 
ers, for which he received Lord Lake’s 
thanks. In Nov. 1804 he again received 
his lordship’s thanks for the cavalry affair 
at Futty Ghur, where the Mahratta chief 
Holkar was surprised and defeated. At 
the conclusion of the war in India Sir John 
Vandeleur returned to Europe, and in 1811 
was placed on the staff of the army in the 
Peninsula as Major-General. He com- 
manded a brigade of the light division of 
Infantry, and was wounded while leading 
a division to the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in Jan. 1812. This prevented his serving 
at the siege of Badajoz, but he was present 
at the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. 
A few days before the latter his brigade 
was so fortunate as to intercept a French 
division, and to cut off one of its brigades, 
taking 300 prisoners, and forcing the re- 
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mainder to disperse in the mountains. He 
was subsequently appointed to command 
a brigade of Light Dragoons, attached to 
the column under Lord Lynedoch, and 
afterwards under Lord Niddry, and parti- 
cipated in all the operations of that co- 
lumn. He served in the battle of Water- 
loo, and afterwards commanded the whole 
of the British cavalry from the time that 
the Marquess of Anglesey was wounded, 
until Louis the Eighteenth entered Paris. 

For his eminent services on these occa- 
sions he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, of the Bavarian order 
of Maximilian Joseph, and of the Russian 
order of Wladimir, in 1815. The same 
year also he was appointed Colonel of the 
19th Dragoons, which regiment was dis- 
banded about five years afterwards. In 
1823, however, he became Colonel of the 
14th Light. Dragoons, which colonelcy he 
held until 1830, when he was removed to 
the 16th Lancers. In 1833 Sir John Van- 
deleur was nominated a G.C.B.; and he 
attained the full rank of General in 1838. 

Sir John married in 1829 a daughter 
of the Rev. John Glasse. He has left one 
son, and one daughter, wife of Colonel 
Greaves, the Military Secretary in Ireland. 

Brigapier-Gen. S. Hueues, C.B. 

July 9. At Bombay, in his 63d year, 
Brigadier-General Samuel Hughes, C.B. 
Colonel of the 26th Bombay Native In- 
fantry, late commanding the Southern 
Division of the army. 

He entered the army as a cadet in 1803. 
He was actively employed in 1818-19 
in the Concan with the forces under Co- 
lonels Prother and Kennedy, during 
which he shared in the reduction of a 
number of the enemy’s strongholds. 
After this he held the appointments of 
Brigade-Major in the Concan, and mili- 
tary secretary to Sir C. Halkett, when 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army. 
He became Lieut.-Colonel of the 19th 
Bombay Native Infantry in 1830, and was 
made a Companion of the Bath on the 
26th Sept. 1831. 

He was appointed commardant of the 
garrison at Bombay on the 4th March, 
1843. The government notification of his 
resignation, dated 2d March, 1848, is as 
follows :—-“ In announcing this resigna- 
tion, the Hon. the Governor in Council 
desires to record his high sense of the 
honourable and faithful services rendered 
by Brigadier-General S. Hughes, C.B., 
during his long career of 44 years, and 
will have much satisfaction in bringing 
the same to the special notice of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors.”’ 

Brigadier Hughes was a man univer- 
versally beloved by those with whom he 
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came in contact either in public or pri- 
vate life. He has left a wife and family 
to deplore his loss. His remains were in- 
terred in the cathedral yard, being fol- 
lowed to their last resting-place by Bri- 
gadier Derinzy and the staff of the garri- 
son, and a large number of other officers 
and private gentlemen. 

The deceased had resided in Bombay 
with his daughter, Mrs. Thompson, from 
the time of his retirement in April, 1848, 
and was, till within a short time of his 
death, in the enjoyment of better health 
than he had been during the two preced- 
ing years. 





Lievut.-CoLonet Perssz, C.B. 

Sept. 18. At his residence near Dublin, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Persse, C.B. late 
of the 16th Lancers. 

He entered the army in the year 1806 ; 
served in the Peninsula from 1809 until 
the close of the war in 1814; was present 
in most of the actions during that period, 
and was severely wounded by a musket 
shot in the action near Bayonne, in Dec. 
1813. 

In August 1814, Captain Persse em- 
barked for America, as aide-de-camp to 
Sir John Keane, and was present at the 
attack on New Orleans. 

Having subsequently proceeded with 
the 16th Lancers to India in 1822, Major 
Persse commanded the regiment at the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore, in 1825 
and 1826. He obtained his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy by purchase in 1833. In 1838 
he proceeded with his regiment to Aff- 
ghanistan, and was present at the storm- 
ing of Ghuznee. In 1843 he served in 
the battle of Maharajpore. In 1839 he 
was made a Companion of the Bath, and 
he received a medal for Ghuznee. He had 
also received the silver medal for his 
services at Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
a@’Onor, Salamanca, and Nivelle. 

LievuT.-CoLonet JOHN Browne. 

Nov. 21. At his residence, Breaffy Park, 
after a short illness, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Browne. 

This gallant officer entered the service 
at the age of fourteen as Ensign in the 4th 
or King’s Own in the year 1803. He 
served with that regiment all through the 
Peninsula, and was ever foremost in the 
onslaught whenever they were called into 
action. The first wound he received was 
at the memorable storming of Badajoz: 
whilst ascending the breaching ladder a 
shell from the enemy’s fortress burst, and 
he fell to the ground, severely wounded in 
the leg. After several months he reco- 
vered sufficiently to do active duty, and 
joined his mse” tated to measure 
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swords with some of Napoleon’s bravest 
troops ; whenever the colours of his brave 
regiment advanced, Colonel Browne was 
sure to be with them; in such hot work, 
many minor casualties occurred too mi- 
nute to detail. But the next affair in 
which he suffered severely was on the 
plains of Waterloo, during that ever-me- 
morable fight, when the batalions of 
France mowed down our men with fatal 
precision. Whilst at the head of his com- 
pany, Captain Browne received a fearful 
wound from a bullet, just over the ear; 
he fell senseless, and was left on the field 
for dead; how his life was spared he never 
could account for, as he must have lain 
with his skull fractured several hours 
without any assistance. In the return lists 
he was reported ‘killed in action,’’ and 
his family in Ireland went into mourning; 
however he eventually recovered by tre- 

anning; and his next promotion was to a 

ajority in the 92d Highlanders. With 
this distinguished corps he did duty in 
Jamaica, and finally he exchanged into 
the 98th Foot. On the occasion of the ge- 
neral brevet in 1837, he obtained his rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, having been thirty-four 
years on active service. He received two 
pensions for his wounds. 

Colonel Browne was descended from 
an ancient family in the county Mayo. 
The first settlers, in the time of Elizabeth, 
consisted of three brothers: the eldest was 
the ancestor of Lord Kilmaine ; the se- 
cond of the Marquess of Sligo; and the 
third of the late Sir John Edmund 
Browne, Bart. of Breaffy.* Colonel 
Browne was nephew of the last-named, 
and was a magistrate of the county. He 
has left a numerous family, one of his sons 
being an officer in the 98th Regiment. 





Joun Musters, Esa. 

Sept. 8. At Annesley Park, Notting- 
hamshire, aged 72, John Musters, esq. of 
Colwick, in the same county, of which he 
was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant. 

He was the only son of John Musters, 
esq. of Colwick, High Sheriff of Notting- 
hamshire in 1777, by Miss Heywood, 
daughter and coheir of James Modyford 
Heywood, esq. of Maristow, co. Devon. 

Mr. Musters was best known to the 
world for his marriage with Mary, only 
daughter of William Chaworth, esq. the 
heiress of a family long resident at Annes- 
ley Park in Nottinghamshire, and who 
was the object of the juvenile admiration 





* The Baronetcy of Browne is now 
merged in the name of ‘* De Beauvoir,’’ 
the present Baronet, “‘ Sir John De Beau- 
voir,’’ having taken it in lieu of his own, 
in 1825. 


of the poet Byron, and the subject of many 
of his verses. This marriage took place 
in August 1805, when Mr. Musters as- 
sumed the name of Chaworth; but sub- 
sequently, on his father’s death, he resumed 
his paternal name. 

Mrs. Musters died in Feb. 1832, having 
had issue eight children. The large estates 
of the deceased devolve on his grandson, 
John, a boy of thirteen years of age. 





CuarR.es Lys t, Esa. 

Nov. 8. Aged 80, Charles Lyell, esq. of 
Kinnordy, Forfarshire, a Vice-Lieutenant 
of that county. 

He was the only son of Charles Lyell, 
esq. by his wife Mary Beale, of West 
Looe, Cornwall, and was born the 7th 
March, 1767. 

Mr. Lyell was educated in the colle 
of St. Andrew’s, and afterwards in the 
University of Cambridge, at both of which 
seats of learning he was eminently distin- 
guished. Having passed many of his early 
years in England, Mr. Lyell returned to 
his paternal estate, in the parish of Kirrie- 
muir, in 1826, where he has constantly 
resided since that time. Mr. Lyell was 
the discoverer of a great number of British 
plants previously unknown. How much 
his labours in promoting botany were ap- 
preciated by men of the first eminence is 
proved by the fact that two excellent works 
were severally dedicated to him by bo- 
tanists of no less distinction than Sir 
William Hooker and Professor Lindiey, 
and a genus of plants (Lyellia) named after 
him by Mr. Robert Brown. 

In the literary world he is known by a 
translation of the lyrical poems of Dante, 
and his essay on “ The Anti-Papal Spirit 
of Dante’’ shows a profound knowledge 
of medieval Italian literature and history, 
and is full of enlarged and philosophical 
views. He has left an extensive botanical 
library, including several rare works of the 
older naturalists ; and his collection of the 
various editions of Dante, and the wri- 
tings of his numerous commentators, and 
works illustrative of Dante and his times, 
are such as could hardly be found in any 
other private library in the kingdom. 

Mr. Lyell married, Oct. 11, 1796, Fran- 
ces, only daughter of Thomas Smith, esq. 
of Maker Hall, Swaledale, co. York, and 
had issue three sons aad seven daughters. 

Sir Charles Lyell, the celebrated geo- 
logist, is his son and heir; and has mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the late Leo- 
nard Horner, esq. 





Louis Hayes Pertr, Esa. F.R.S. 

Nov. 13. In New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, aged 75, Louis Hayes Petit, esq. M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-Pres. R, 8, L., 
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F.R.A.S., F.L.8., F.G.S., and a barrister- 
at-law. 

Mr. Petit was descended from the an- 
cient family of Petit Des Etans, near 
Caen in Normandy; his great-grandfather, 
Lewis Petit, having come to England 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He attained the rank of Brigadier-General 
in the British service, and became Gover- 
nor of Fort St. Philip, in the Island of 
Minorca. He died in 1720. 

John Lewis Petit, the father of Louis 
Hayes Petit, took his degree of B.A. at 
Cambridge, in 1756, in which year his 
name appears on the tripos; M.A. in 
1759, and M.D. in 1766. He practised 
as a physician in London, and married 
Katherine-Letitia, daughter of the Rev. 
James Serces, minister of the French 
Protestant chapel at St. James’s, and Vicar 
of Appleby in Lincolnshire, who was 
nearly related to Professor Fraigneau, 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 
The children by this marriage were, John 
Hayes Petit, who took holy orders, and 
died in 1822; James Hayes Petit, who 
died an infant; Peter Hayes Petit, who 
attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the 
British service, and died in 1809 of a 
wound received in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion ; Louis Hayes Petit ; and Elizabeth 
Hayes Petit, who died an infant. 

The subject of this memoir was born at 
his father’s residence in Marlborough- 
street, Nov. 9, 1774. He was educated 
at Mr. Newcome’s school, at Hackney, a 
private school conducted by that family 
for upwards of a century; and was pre- 
pared for the University by the Rev. 
Samuel Parlby, curate of Stoke by Nay- 
land, in Suffolk. He entered at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge (to which also his 
father had belonged), and took the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1796, and M.A. in 1799. 
He studied in the chambers of Mr. Ab- 
bott, afterwards Lord Tenterden, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, in 
Trinity Term 1801. He was much no- 
ticed by Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
and became a distinguished member of 
the Oxford circuit, attending also at first 
the Chester assizes, and the Stafford and 
Worcester sessions. The uprightness and 
integrity of his character, the depth of his 
legal knowledge, the soundness and dis- 
crimination of his judgment, and the in- 
finite pains he bestowed on all business in 
which he was consulted, caused him to be 
much sought after as an arbitrator, and 
there is little doubt but the same qualifi- 
cations would have secured to him the 
higher honours of his profession had he 
persevered in his legal career. He ceased 
to practise in 1821. 

In May 1827 he was returned for the 
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borough of Ripon, by the interest of the 
late Mrs. Lawretice, of Studley Royal, in 
the room of Lord Goderich, now Earl of 
Ripon. He voted agninst the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and thé 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics ; 
and in favour of the Reform Bill. He 
retited from Parliament at the end of 
1832. 

He was unmarried, and resided uninter= 
ruptedly in No. 9, New-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn, from 1802 to the time of his decease, 
where he occupied himself in literary 
pursuits, and collected a library unusually 
rich in Philology, and of considerable 
value in other departments. His intimate 
knowledge of the works on his shelves (a _ 
gift not always attained by the possessor 
of a library), and his aptness in reference, 
were such that his friends rarely asked 
him a question, whatever might be the 
subject, without obtaining from him some 
curious information bearing directly upon 
the point. His kind disposition, his 
cheerfulness and hospitality, attached him 
to a numerous circle of friends, and there 
are many who would willingly bear testi- 
mony to acts of kindness which have in- 
fluenced beneficially their prospects in life, 

He took an active interest in many of 
our public charitable institutions, espe- 
cially Christ’s Hospital, of which he was 
a governor, and on which he bestowed 
much time and attention, Guy’s Hospital, 
Bridewell Hospital, the Marine Society, 
and the Foundling Hospital. He was also 
one of the largest contributors to the Li- 
terary Fund Society. 

His blameless private character, his 
unostentatious benevalence, his sound 
judgment, his extreme consideration for 
the feelings of others, his uniform kind- 
ness to all connected with him by friend- 
ship or relationship, and his anxious study 
for their welfare, together with the sound 
religious principles which guided his con- 
duct, are matters rather to be dwelt upon by 
those who knew him intimately, than to be 
set forth in a memoir meant to meet the 
public eye; and yet, if it did not touch upon 
them, many would feel it to be imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. He was always a firm 
and consistent churchman, and for many 
years a member of that select society 
founded about the beginning of the cen- 
tury in honour of the memory of William 
Stevens (the friend of Bishop Horne and 
Jones of Nayland, and biographer of the 
latter), under the name of Nobody’s Club, 
He was a liberal encourager of literature 
and literary societies, especially of the 
Royal Society of Literature, where he 
was one of the most frequent attendants 
of its somewhat limited meetings, and 
latterly a Vice-President ; he was also 4 
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Fellow of the Royal Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Asiatic, the 
Linnean, and the Geological Societies. 
He was a member of the commission of 
Public Records during the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. He was also a Director of the 
Equitable Insurance Company. He held 
estates in the neighbourhood of Wolver- 
hampton in Staffordshire, in mining and 
agricultural districts, and was lord of the 
manor of Yeading, alias Yeldinge (i. e. 
Old Meadow), situate at Hayes, in the 
county of Middlesex, which he purchased 
from the Rev. Lascelles Iremonger, pre- 
bendary of Winchester, in 1813. His 
remains were interred in the cemetery 
of Highgate, on the 20th of November, 
followed by his two nephews as chief 
mourners, and a numerous body of friends. 





W. H. Quaytez, Esa. 

Dec. 1. At Barton Mere, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, aged 69, William Holling- 
worth Quayle, esq. a Magistrate for Suf- 
folk, and a Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

Mr. Quayle was of a family long esta- 
blished in the Isle of Man, of which his 
father, Thomas Quayle, esq. was a native: 
this latter gentleman was also a Chance 
Barrister and Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. Marrying a daughter of Mr. 
Moone, of Barton Mere, he became, in her 
right, owner of property there, where he 
resided until his death in 1844, at the age 
of 85. During the French revolutionary 
war he joined the Western Battalion of 
the Suffolk Militia, and held the commis- 
sion of Captain: he was a magistrate for 
the county, and one of the chairmen of 
the quarter sessions for the western divi- 
sion. He published, but without his name, 
an edition of Virgil, with English notes, 
which has passed through several editions 
—the fifth in 1827, 12mo. 

Mr. Quayle, the subject of this notice, 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple, April 17, 1807. 
He married, first, Miss Noble, daughter 
of an alderman of Bristol, who died with- 
out issue ; and, secondly, Fanny, daughter 
of Henry Jones, of Finsbury Square, Lon- 
don ; but, it is believed, has left no issue. 
His only sister, Mary, married the Rev. 
Charles Jones, Vicar of Pakenham, Suf- 
folk, who is brother to the wife of the de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Quayle’s first cousin, Mark Hildes- 
ley Quayle, esq. of Crogga and Castletown, 
Isle of Man, is Clerk of the Rolls in that 
island. 





Duptey Frerepay, Esa. 
Sept. 22. Dudley Fereday, esq. of Et- 
tingshall Park, co. Stafford, a magistrate 
for that county. 
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Mr. Fereday was the son of the great 
Staffordshire iron-master, Samuel Fere- 
day, who is said to have been at first a 
common collier, but from his great know- 
lege of mining obtained at one time a 
very large property, and lived at a farm 
called Ettingshall Park, near Sedgley. He 
gave a great feast to all the colliers in the 
district when the peace was proclaimed in 
1815, and was said, at that time, to be 
worth 20,000/. a-year. He afterwards 
fell into misfortunes, and died an un- 
certificated bankrupt in France, where he 
had undertaken the management of some 
iron-works. He left one son, the late 
Mr. Dudley Fereday, and two daughters, 
one of whom married, in 1811, Richard 
Smith, esq. who has the entire manage- 
ment of Lord Ward’s colleries and iron- 
works, and has a family ; and the younger 
married for her first husband, in 1814, 
Richard Bayley Marsh, esq. of the Lluydd, 
near Wolverhampton, who left her a 
very large fortune, and she is now re- 
married to the Rev. William Dalton, who 
resides with her at the Lluydd, and is 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Mr. Dudley Fereday was privately 
educated and sent as gentleman com- 
moner to Magdalene college, Oxford, in 
1811. The honorary degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1814. Some time 
after, in consequence of the sad state 
of his father’s affairs, he was obliged to 
seek some employment, when Mr. Little- 
ton, the member for Staffordshire, (now 
Lord Hatherton,) procured him a situation 
at Sierra Leone. He remained there a year 
or two, but came home in almost a dying 
state ; when Lord Hatherton again became 
his friend, and on his recovery obtained 
for him the office of High Sheriff of Van 
Diemen’s Land, where he acquired a con- 
siderable property. After remaining some 
years, he returned to England, and took 
up his abode for the remainder of his days 
at Ettingshall Park, where his father had 
formerly resided. Here he lived much to 
himself, but acted as a magistrate for the 
last four or five years of his life. 

Mr. Fereday was unmarried. 

He has munificently bequeathed 20,0007. 
to Magdalene college for the purpose of 
founding four fellowships to be called by 
his name, a preference to be given pri- 
marily to the donor’s kin, afterwards to 
natives of Staffordshire. In case Magda- 
lene college is unable, or declines to accept 
the bequest, the executors are empowered 
to offer it to the other colleges at Oxford 
in succession, until some one shall accept 
the same upon the conditions before men- 
tioned. 

On the 3d Oct. died in London, of 
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apoplexy, aged 62, John Turton Fereday, 
esq. late of the Ellowes, Staffordshire. He 
was cousin-german to Dudley, being ason 
of John Fereday, who was brother to 
Samuel. 





James RANsoME, Esa. 

Nov. 22. At his residence, Rushmere, 
near Ipswich, in his 67th year, James 
Ransome, esq. for upwards of twenty years 
senior partner in the firm of the Messrs. 
Ransome and May, iron-founders. 

Associated with his father, he became 
largely instrumental in laying the founda- 
tion for that eminence which the subse- 
quent enterprise of himself and partners 
have acquired for the name of Ransome, 
not only throughout England, but in many 
distant portions of the globe, as manu- 
facturers, on the largest scale, of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery. But 
whilst promoting his own interests and those 
of the firm, this trait was ever conspicuous 
in his character—an unceasing endeavour, 
at all times, to promote the comforts of 
his workmen and dependents,* whilst, at 
the same time, he invariably extended his 
warmest sympathies to his poorer neigh- 
bours. In political matters Mr. Ransome 
abstained from active partisanship beyond 
recording his vote at general elections. 
Being a member of the Society of Friends, 
of course his politics were liberal. When 
corporate reform was introduced Mr. Ran- 
some was elected member of the town 
council, but beyond serving the term for 
which he was elected he never again 
aspired to the office. His sympathies ap- 
peared to be directed rather to the support 
and consolidation of local public insti- 
tutions, divested of party considerations ; 
and in many good works he, in his own 
person, realised the luxury of doing good. 
As one instance, especially, we may refer 
to the Mechanics’ Institute, of which Mr. 
Ransome was invariably a warm supporter. 
In 1836, when the management of this 
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establishment underwent a thorough re- 
vision, which led to its present prosperity, 
Mr. Ransome was elected chairman of the 
select committee, and those who were 
principally engaged upon that memorable 
occasion will never forget, amidst the 
warmth of feeling which prevailed on all 
sides, the urbanity and rectitude with 
which Mr. Ransome smoothed away as- 
perities, and held the scales of justice. 
These principles he carried out in every 
other scene of his labours. As a man of 
business he was unrivalled, and whilst 
ever distinguished by the strictest probity 
and honour, his whole life was marked by 
that warm-hearted benevolence which ever 
accompanies the steps of the good man 
and the true Christian. He studied to 
seek the moral and religious enlightenment 
of the workmen who, in the dispensation 
of Providence, had been committed to his 
care ; and, while they were required to do 
their duty, he never forgot that he was 
responsible to God to do his duty towards 
them. 

His body was interred in the Friends’ 
burial-ground, St. Mary Quay, on the 
29th Nov. preceded to the grave by eight 
hundred workmen, the mayor, and nearly 
all the members of the corporation; and 
followed by his own and nearly twenty 
other carriages, in which were seated the 
relatives and private friends. 





Witiram Martin, Esa. 

Nov. 19. Athis seat, Bixley Hall, Nor- 
folk, William Martin, esq. an eminent and 
affluent manufacturer at Norwich and other 
places in that district. 

The silk manufactory, known as Grout 
and Martin’s, is considered the largest in 
England. Their mills in Heigham have 
fire-proof rooms, containing piles of bales 
of all sorts of silk, to an immense value, 
imported from China, India, Italy, and 
other countries. In that establishment 
nearly 1,000 persons are employed in the 








* The following announcement appeared within less than a month before Mr 
Ransome’s death : — 

‘¢ Tpswicu, Oct. 29.—At Messrs. Ransome and May’s establishment here for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, the site of a Workman’s Hall has been deter- 
mined upon, and the money is now ready to build it. It will cost about 1,000/. There 
will be forty dormitories for single men and lads, which will be let at about 1s. 6d. a 
week, including attendance: there will be a large room for evening resort, a workman’s 
drawing-room, a library, and reading-rooms. The building will be fitted up with 
baths. There will be a resident matron and mistress ; a kitchen, and acook. The 
privilege of the hall will be available to every workman upon the establishment, upon 
paying a subscription of one shilling a quarter ; and each member will thus not only 
have a cheerful room to spend his evenings in, but the opportunity of obtaining his 
early breakfast, his dinner, and his cup of tea, at acheap rate. In the Workman’s 
Hall the young man will find some of the comforts of a home; and he will no longer 
be forced into a too early and therefore an improvident marriage, in order to escape 
from the discomfort attending a solitary existence.’”’ 
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various processes of preparing the silk, be- 
sides 300 hand-loom weavers who take 
their work home. Sixty power-looms are 
daily in motion, in addition to 200 hand- 
looms at work in a separate building. 
This firm has been particularly noted for 
the manufacture of crape, and for the last 
few months more has been made of that 
“ emblem of death,’’ than for several years 
previously. They have also extensive silk 
mills erected on the Denes, Yarmouth, 
giving in that borough employment for 
nearly 1,000 hands. The deceased gen- 
tleman had recently formed a resolution to 
have a summer dwelling erected for him- 
self in that town, the builder giving in his 
estimate only three days before Mr. Mar- 
tin’s death. Another large mill belongs 
to this firm, at Ditchingham, on the river 
Waveney, near Bungay, where 500 hands 
are generally employed. Their wholesale 
establishment is at No. 12, Foster Lane, 
Cheapside. To 3,000 hands thus employed 
have been paid in wages annually nearly 
200,000/., and business done in the sale of 
their manufactured articles to the amount 
of nearly two millions of money in that 
period, which as low as at 2} per cent. 
profit would clear 50,0007. yearly. The 
news of Mr. Martin’s decease, on reaching 
Norwich, caused great surprise and con- 
sternation. 





Joun THEOBALD, Esa. 

Oct.15. At Stockwell, Surrey, aged 83, 
John Theobald, esq. 

This gentleman was a hosier in Skinner- 
street, Snow Hill, but had acquired a very 
extensive reputation on the Turf. His 
love of English sports, and particularly 
horse-racing, his desire to improve the 
breed of the English race-horse, and his 
remarkable appearance, have always dis- 
tinguished him among modern English 
sportsmen. Though not so active in the 
betting-ring of late, Mr. Theobald has 
always evinced the greatest anxiety to im- 
prove the breed of race-horses, and, with 
that object, he has been the owner of 
several of the best sires in Europe. Camel 
was his property for many years, and the 
progeny of that horse are considered the 
purest blood in England. He was also 
the owner of Baron, Muley Moloch, and 
several other horses distinguished for 
their performances. In his establishment, 
as well as by his personal appearance, Mr. 
Theobald kept up good old English habits, 
and he was, without exception, as kind a 
master as ever existed. On each Christ- 


mas-day it was his invariable custom to 
let his servants invite as many friends as 
they thought proper, whom he would 
entertain with the best fare that his trades- 
men and his wine and ale cellars could 
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supply. He has left a large family of 
children and grandchildren to inherit his 
immense wealth, amounting, it is said, 
to upwards of 500,000/. 

Mr. Theobald’s stud has been brought 
to the hammer. The Baron fetched 1,010 
guineas. 





RicHARD RANDALL, Esa. 

Oct. 18. Of cholera, on board the 
steamboat Bay State, on his passage down 
the Mississippi from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, aged 43, Richard Randall, esq. of 
Southampton, solicitor. 

He was in the habit of taking a tour 
every year, which occupied him between 
two and three months. He would leave 
Southampton suddenly, scarcely acquaint- 
ing his confidential clerk that he was 
going, and no one would know anything 
about him until his clerks would receive 
a letter from him dated perhaps from St. 
Petersburg or Vienna. About six weeks 
before his death he left Southampton std- 
denly and secretly, according to his usual 
practice, and no one knew of his where- 
abouts until his clerks receivéd a letter 
from him from Canada; since which in- 
formation has been received that Mr. 
Randall was taken ill of cholera, died, and 
was buried in 12 hours, in America. Had 
he died a day before, no one in this 
country would probably have evér heard 
anything about his decease; but he hap- 
pened to have been introduced to some 
one about a day before he was taken ill, 
which person attended him in his illness, 
and wrote to Southampton the particulars 
of his death. 

Mr. Randall was one of the most able 
men in his profession in the south of 
England. He was unmarried. He was 
a great connoisseur in pictures, and his 
collection is said to be worth 20,0002. 
Mr. Randall has died wealthy, and has 
left a large portion of his property to cha- 
rities and schools in Southampton. He 
was much respected in the town, and the 
news and particulars of his death have 
caused a great sensation there. 

His body was interred on the bank of 
the Mississippi, at Skipwith’s wood-yard, 
about 75 miles above Vicksburg. 





Wo. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 

Sept. 12. At Dublin, in his 50th year, 
William Cooke Taylor, LL.D. 

Dr. Taylor was born on the 16th April, 
1800, at the sea-port town of Youghal, on 
the south-west coast of Ireland, the son of 
Richard Taylor, a manufacturer, descended 
from one of the families planted in the 
town by Cromwell. His mother was a de- 
scendant of John Cooke, Solicitor-General 
to the Commonwealth, who arraigned King 
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Charles I. and was executed with the Re- 
gicides. He was educated at the school 
of the Rev. Dr. Bell, in his native town, 
in which he became afterwards an assistant. 
When little more than sixteen he entered 
Trinity college, Dublin, under the tuition 
of Dr. Wall, the present Vice-Provost, and 
he was subsequently the pupil of the Rev. 
John C. Martin, now Rector of Killy- 
shandra, At the University he was very 
successful in obtaining prizes for poetical 
and prose compositions, and in 1825 and 
1826 he gained several of the Primate’s 
Hebrew prizes. He graduated B.A. 1825, 
LL.D. 1835. 

His first essays in print were some 
anonymous letters in one of the Cork 
papers, the authorship of which he care- 
fully concealed. His first book was a 
Classical Geography for the use of Youghal 
school. His connection with London li- 
terature may be said to have begun in 
1828, when he contributed to Pinnock’s 
collection a Catechism of the Christian 
Religion, the preface of which is dated 
from Youghal. In the next year he 
came to the metropolis, and published 
his ‘‘ Historical Miscellany,’’ followed by 
a ‘* History of France and Normandy,’’ 
which appeared in 1830. He was now 
employed in editing several classical and 
other school books, on which he bestowed 
infinite pains. On the establishment of 
the Atheneum he became one of its chief 
contributors, and he continued one of its 
critical corps as long as he resided in Lon- 
don, if not after. He was also an occa- 
sional contributor to other periodicals, 
and particularly to Bentley’s Miscellany 
and the Art Journal. 

In the fields of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, he was, for constancy of application, 
fertility of thought, and variety of subject, 
quite unrivalled. He did not affect to 
climb the heights of science, or penetrate 
the depths of a profound philosophy. 
Neither his habits nor his inclinations 
would have led him to any secluded or 
exclusive application of his powers, even 
if the exigencies of his position did not 
require of him a compliance with the de- 
mands of the publisher, in the line, what- 
ever it was, most likely to interest “ the 
reading public.’’? He was literally a writer 
for his daily bread; and the calls upon 
him, multiplied and various as they were, 
never found him unprepared ; and he 
never failed to give entire satisfaction to 
those by whom the market-value of lite- 
rary labour is best appraised. His was, 
indeed, ‘‘ the pen of a ready writer.’”’ He 
took in such knowledge as his powers 
could master with a rapidity quite amaz- 
ing ; and it seemed to arrange itself, in- 
stinctively, in a settled order, in his mind, 
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where it remained, as it were, labelled 
and ticketed, until it was wanted for use; 
and was then produced with the readiness 
and alacrity with which a shopman pro- 
duces his goods when a customer requires 
them. 

Those who have seen him in his literary 
laboratory will often call to mind what 
may not inaptly be designated the quiet 
rapidity of his composition; the unre- 
mitting diligence with which he plied his 
task, and the ease with which it was per- 
formed. Line after line, and page after 
page, in a clear and beautiful hand, flowed 
from his untiring pen, without a pause, 
and without a correction. His style was 
equable and unpretending ; always clearly 
expressive of the thought which it con- 
veyed ; and, if it never rose into any com- 
manding eloquence, it never sank into 
any prosing insipidity. It was the happy 
medium of such thoughts and feelings as 
it was his object to communicate; and if 
it did not often warm or elevate, it seldom 
failed to interest his readers. On proper 
occasions he could be touching and pa- 
thetic in a very high degree. Of this let 
his ‘‘ Letters from the Factories’’ bear 
witness. And in his last important work, 
the “History of the Orleans Family,’’ 
there is not only an extent of research 
which marks his unwearied industry, but 
a clearness, in the narrative portion, and 
a happy grouping, and graphic picturing 
of events and characters, in themselves 
often insignificant, if not contemptible, 
such as prove that, had he devoted himself 
to historic studies, he would have been 
no mean historian. 

Durihg the corn-law agitation he took 
an active part amongst the partisans of 
that movement, and won by his zeal and 
ability the esteem of Mr. Villiers, the 
member for Wolverhampton, who con- 
tinued to the period of his death to mani- 
fest towards him the sincerest sentiments 
of respect and affection. With the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin he was also in close 
connection, and he was the hearty and 
able advocate of the Board of National 
Education in Ireland. With a similar 
object he visited the educational establish- 
ments of Paris and other parts of France 
in 1846, and made a report thereon to 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. In politics 
he was a Whig, but without bitterness 
or asperity. For the last two years his 
residence was in Ireland. Lord Clarendon 
brought him over to superintend a School 
of Design which was then in contempla- 
tion, and for which he was well fitted, 
both by the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired in that department, and natural 
inclination; but causes which were not 
made known prevented itS establishment 
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just then, and he became enrolled in the 
viceregal household under the title of Sta- 
tistician, in which position his services 
were of infinite value, especially in facili- 
tating references to the best sources of 
information upon the various subjects with 
which the Government had to deal. He 
had also a considerable portion of work in 
the Evening Post, the Irish Government 
paper. 
rom his career of usefulness and inde- 
fatigable exertion Dr. Taylor was suddenly 
removed by cholera; and he has left a 
widow and four children (a son and three 
daughters, the eldest child eleven years of 
age, and the youngest an infant), who have 
thus lost their protector and support—one 
from whose ability and industry they might 
have reasonably hoped (had he been spared) 
to have been placed in a state of inde- 
pendence. The only provision that could 
be calculated upon with any degree of 
certainty for their future maintenance, and 
for the education of the children, does not 
exceed seventy pounds per annum. A 
committee has been formed to collect sub- 
scriptions for their support, and his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Rev. John 
West, D.D. the Rev. Robert Sadleir, M.A. 
and Wm. Hales Carroll, esq. are appointed 
trustees to the fund, to which the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Archbishop, and the Lite- 
rary Fund Society, have each subscribed 
1002. the Vice-Provost 50/7. and the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne 30/. The following 
is a part of the address of the committee :— 
“ Doctor Taylor, throughout his literary 
career, devoted the extensive acquirements, 
the unwearied industry, and the great 
abilities with which he was endowed in no 
ordinary degree, to the education of youth 
and the general amelioration of mankind. 
In order to aid the minds of the young he 
undertook the remodelling of those ordi- 
nary school-books whose dry uninteresting 
style had rendered them too often dis. 
tasteful to the student ; and in re-writing, 
explaining, and adding new and attractive 
matter, he rendered them as inviting as 
they-had been formerly the reverse ; and 
this task, from which a man of his lively 
talents might have been expected to turn 
with aversion, was to him a labour of love. 
In his zealous endeavours for the pro- 
motion of education he had acquired such 
a mass of information that his opinion was 
sought by eminent men in every depart- 
ment and of different political views ; and 
he was employed by the British govern- 
ment to inquire into the systems of edu- 
cation on the continent, in order to collect 
facts for the advantage of the youth of 
Great Britain. 
** Instead of dedicating his pen to light 
and merely antfusing writing, he devoted 
12 
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himself to the less lucrative though far 
more laborious toil of instructive literature, 
especially in the departments of history 
and criticism. He was connected with 
most of the periodicals and leading jour- 
nals of the day, and was also a member of 
various literary and scientific institutions. 
Everything tending to social and moral 
improvement and to progress in civilisa- 
tion received his hearty co-operation with- 
out regard to sect or party. 

‘‘ The committee trust that the children 
of one whose labours were so incessant 
for the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion, will be considered as having a strong 
claim on public sympathy ; and that while 
encouragement and emoluments are libe- 
rally bestowed on those whose writings were 
designed merely to gratify the imagination, 
some tribute of regard will be paid to the 
memory of a man who preferred the graver 
walks of literature as being of more general 
and solid utility.’”’ 

We append a list of Dr. Cooke Taylor’s 
principal works :— 

Natural History of Society, 2 vols. ; 

History of Mohammedanism, 1 vol. ; 

History of Christianity, 1 vol. ; 

History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, 
2 vols. ; 

History of British India, 1 vol. ; 

History of the House of Orleans, 3 vols. ; 

Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel,3 vols. ; 

Revolutions and Remarkable Conspira- 
cies of Europe, 3 vols. ; 

Romantic Biography of the Time of 
Elizabeth, 1 vol. ; 

Student’s Manual of Ancient History, 
1 vol. ; 

Student’s Manual of Modern History, 
1 vol. ; é; 

The Bible illustrated from Egyptian 
Monuments, | vol. ; 

Tours in the Manufacturing Districts, 
1 vol. ; 

History of Popery, 1 vol. ; 

Readings in Poetry, 1 vol. ; 

Readings in Biography, 1 vol. ; 

Elements of Ancient History, 1 vol. ; 

Elements of Modern History, 1 vol. 
Revisions and new editions of— 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Eng- 
land ; 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome; 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Greece; 

Lord Bacon’s Essays, with notes ; 

Gulliver’s Travels, with notes ; 

Chapman’s Homer, with notes. 





Mr. Ricuarp Ryan. 

Oct. 20. In Pratt Street, Camden 
Town, aged 53, Mr. Richard Ryan. He 
was the son of a bookseller in Oxford 
Street, and, having devoted himself to lite- 
rature from his early youth, cultivated it 
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with success in several of its departments 
for nearly thirty years. 

He published, “A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Worthies of Ireland,’ 2 
vols. 8vo. 1819. 

“ Eight Ballads on the Fictions of the 
Ancient Irish, and other Poems.’’:12mo. 
1822. 

‘* Poems on Sacred Subjects.’’? 12mo. 
1824. 

“ Dramatic Table Talk.’’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
1825. 
“ Poetry and Poets.” 3 vols. 12mo. 1826. 

He also occasionally assisted other au- 
thors in the publication of their works. 

We believe he was himself a bookseller 
at one period; but for many years past he 
was entirely dependent on his literary ex- 
ertions, and finally sunk under the pres- 
sure of pecuniary distress and a broken 
constitution, leaving a widow in great dis- 
tress. 





Wituram Erry, Esa. R.A. 

Nov. 13. At York, in his 63rd year, 
William Etty, esq. Royal Academician. 

William Etty was born at York on the 
10th of March, 1787, the son of humble 
but honest and industrious parents. His 
father occupied a house in Feasegate, 
York, where he carried on an extensive 
business as a baker and flour dealer. 
At a very early age William Etty evinced 
a talent for drawing and colours. Ina 
series of letters addressed by himself to a 
relative, and written so recently as last 
year, he says,—-“‘ My first panels on which 
I drew were the boards of my father’s 
shop floor; my first crayon was a farthing’s 
worth of white chalk; but my pleasure 
amounted to ecstacy when my mother 
promised me that next morning, if I were 
a good boy, I should use some colours 
mixed with gum-water.’’ At the early 
age of eleven years and a half he was 
placed apprentice to Mr. Robert Peck, a 
newspaper printer in Hull. Mr. Etty 
faithfully discharged the obligations of his 
indenture, and the year 1805 pronounced 
him a free man. His love of the fine arts 
had grown with his years, and having 
worked as a journeyman printer for about 
three weeks only, he abandoned that voca- 
tion for one in which he ultimately at- 
tained so eminent a position. 

Having made his way to London he 
met with kind friends in his uncle, Wm. 
Etty (of the firm of Bodley, Etty, and 
Bodley, of 31, Lombard-street), at whose 
house he was made at home, and his elder 
brother, Walter Etty, from whose purse 
he was enabled to draw for all his pecuniary 
wants. His first academy was in a plaster- 
cast shop, kept by Gianelli, near Smith- 
field. There he studied and drew the 
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“Cupid and Psyche,’’ after the antique, 
well enough to take to Mr. Opie, the 
eminent artist. From Opie he received 
encouragement and a letter to another 
great and powerful genius, Fuseli, who 
admitted him as a probationer in Somerset 
House. Etty pursued his studies with 
energy and perseverance, and through 
Fuseli he procured an introduction to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, whose taste and feeling 
he admired. His uucle went with him to 
Lawrence, and agreed to pay a hundred 
guineas as the fee for Sir Thomas taking 
his nephew as a pupil for twelve months. 
After the expiration of his pupilage, Etty 
went to the British Gallery, copied old 
masters, painted from nature, and was 
constant at his academic studies. His 
uncle soon after died, but he bequeathed 
to him a legacy which enabled him to 
prosecute his labours. 

Notwithstanding the educational ad- 
vantages he had now received, his diffi- 
culties were not yet overcome. Having 
prepared several pictures, he ordered smart 
gilt frames, and boldly sent them to the 
exhibitions ; but when in due time he in- 
quired their fate, great was his mortifica- 
tion to find them rejected. He was not, 
however, daunted; he began to suspect 
there was some radical defect in his pro- 
ductions ; he consulted his master, who 
told him the truth in no flattering terms ; 
he said he had a good eye for colour, but 
was lamentably deficient in other respects. 
On this, says Etty, “I lit the lamp at 
both ends of the day. I studied the 
skeleton ; the origin and insertion of the 
muscles; I sketched from Albinus. I 
drew in the morning. I painted in the 
evening. I worked with such energy and 
perseverance to overcome my defects, that 
at length a better state of things began to 
dawn.’’ His copy of the Ganymede of 
Titian received the special commendation 
of Mr. West and Sir Martin Shee. A 
small picture which he sent to the British 
Gallery, highly finished and carefully 
wrought, made a considerable noise. The 
same year he sent ‘‘ The Coral Finders ”’ 
to the Royal Academy, where it was well 
received. His Cleopatra followed in the 
succeeding year, and added further laurels 
to his fame. 

In the summer of 1822, in company 
with a friend, he set out for Italy; he 
visited Naples, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
and other cities, and applied himself with 
zeal and perseverance in his profession. 
After spending about two years in Italy 
and France he returned home, bringing 
with him a copy of Titian’s celebrated 
Venus, and studies of all the numerous 
pictures and works he had set his mind to 
do. The next as after his return to 
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London found him at his post on the 
academic bench. 

The first subject he undertook was “ Pan- 
dora, formed by Vulcan, and crowned by 
the Seasons,”’ from Hesiod, and a picture 
of eight or nine figures with accompani- 
ments was begun and finished in a few 
weeks, and sent to the exhibition. His 
former master, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
bought it, and the Royal Academy elected 
him an Associate. His next important 
work was the ‘‘ Combat, or Woman plead- 
ing for the Vanquished,’’ to illustrate the 
beauty of mercy; this work made a great 
impression in his favour. ‘ The history 
of Judith,’’ in three colossal pictures ; 
* Benaiah, one of David’s chief Captains ;” 
‘©The Origin of Marriage ;’’ ‘‘ Ulysses 
and the Syrens;’’ ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ and 
other paintings, were next produced in 
such quick succession as evidenced an in- 
tense application to his profession. Be- 
sides these colossal productions were many 
other works, the mere enumeration of 
which would occupy no small space. The 
following are some of the most remarkable : 
—The Judgment of Paris; Venus attired 
by the Graces; The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins; Hylas and the Nymphs; The 
Dance described in Homer’s Shield; The 
Prodigal Son ; The Bevy of Fair Women ; 
The Pont d’Sospiri (Venice); The Destruc- 
tion of the Temple of Vice ; Youth at the 
Prow and Pleasure at the Helm ; The Rape 
of Proserpine; La Fleur de Lis; Adam 
and Eve at their morning Orisons; The 
Prodigal in the depth of his Misery ; The 
Prodigal’s Return; Pandora; The Part- 
ing of Hero and Leander; Diana and 
Endymion ; The Death of Hero and Lean- 
der; The Graces; Robinson Crusoe; 
Somnolency ; Magdalen; The Good Sa- 
maritan; Samson betrayed by Delilah; 
The Zephyr and Aurora; The Innocent 
are Gay, &c. Many of these realised large 


rices, 

The collection of his works which was 
made last year in the rooms of the Society 
of Arts certainly added to his reputation, 
for their almost dazzling brilliancy sur- 

sed the expectations of even his most 
cordial admirers. He arranged them him- 
self with much labour and anxiety, and 
when he had finished the task, he sat down 
in the middle of the room, and looking 
round him, exclaimed, “Is it possible? 
can all these be my children ?”’ 

‘‘The name of Rubens has been men- 
tioned as having a secret analogy with that 
of Etty ; it was not that of imitation, but 
of genius. They both were captivated by 
Venice and its riches. Etty merely dipped 
into the same sources, being those of 
Titian and Paul Veronese. With equal 
skill in colouring, Etty’s mind dwelt on 


more cheerful subjects—was never com- 
pelled to look to the horrible for interest, 
too often the case with Peter Paul. Whilst 
the latter indulged in the wondrous con. 
tortion of fallen angels or frantic amazons, 
Etty’s nymphs glide on the waters with 


Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm. 


His golden galliot, with its nude and 
poetic crew, and their winged sail flap- 
ping in the azure sky, are a singular 
mixture of truth in colouring and of the 
artificial in composition, a perfect as well 
as beautiful illustration of Gray’s poetry. 
Colourists are not generally considered 
good draughtsmien, but all who have visited 
the Adelphi exhibition will acknowledge 
that few compositions have attained the 
energy of invention of the ‘ Judith,’ or 
more sombre and melancholy poesy than 
is to be found in the couchant attitude of 
her hand-maid. These, and the two side 
figures in ‘Joan of Arc,’ sufficiently re- 
fute those who maintain the everlasting 
separation of the draughtsman from the 
colourist. What a host of buxom spirits 
and kirtled naiads, what exquisite botany, 
—we had almost said, what natural satyrs ! 
The wondrous pulpiness and rich brilliancy 
of his-flesh and draperies defy the fancy to 
recall.’’— Daily News. 

Mr. Etty did not escape unkind criti- 
cism. Even his private character was 
maligned. In his letters to his relative he 
says, ‘* Like many other men, my charac- 
ter has been much misunderstood by some, 
not a few, because I have preferred paint- 
ing the unsophisticated human form divine, 
male and female, in preference to the pro- 
duction of the loom ; or, in plainer terms, 
preferred painting from the glorious works 
of God, to draperies, the works of man. 
I have been accused of being a shocking 
immoral man! I have even heard my 
bodily infirmities—brought on, in a great 
measure, by my ardent devotion to my art, 
and studying in hot rooms in Life Aca- 
demies—turned against me ; and, by those 
unacquainted with my temperate habits, I 
have been accused of drinking.’? Mr. Etty 
was not only a strictly moral and temperate 
man; but he was also under strong religious 
impressions. In his advice to young ar- 
tists he conjured them not only to display 
an invincible desire to excel in their noble 
art, and thus to be an honour to their 
country, and a credit to their friends and 
themselves, but also to prove themselves 
faithful servants of God. He exhorted 
them ‘‘ to be always attentive to His 
publicworship and ordinances, and strictly 
to respect His Sabbath of rest to the soul!” 
Speaking of his own career, he said, 
‘however I might at times, and who 
does not, forget my duty to my God and 
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Maker, yet there was impressed on my 
mind by my dear parents, and echoed 
feelingly in my own heart, a love and a 
fear of God, and a reference of every ac- 
tion to His divine will; a confidence in 
His friendly mercy; a fear of offending 
Him; and I may safely say, I never for 
one moment forgot the path of virtue 
without the bitterest feeling of remorse 
and ardent desire to return to it, the only 
path of sunshine, happiness, and peace.’’ 

In 1847, Mr. Etty returned to York; 
and having purchased a house in Coney- 
street, adjoining to the Church of St, 
Martin, he there became located, and the 
evening of his days he passed where his 
affections were centred. Mr. Etty had 
ever an anxious desire to promote the 
prosperity of his native city, Through 
his influence the York Government School 
of Design was established, and his able 
personal assistance and advice were cheer- 
fully rendered to promote its success. 
Superintended by himself, a class for the 
study of the living model was formed, and 
has been attended with considerable pro- 
gress by the pupils. 

Mr. Etty kept a jealous eye upon those 
who would, in this utilitarian age, destroy 
any of those works of by-gone ages for 
which York is so distinguished. The res- 
toration of the city walls, effected some 
years ago, had in him a zealous supporter; 
and his noble mind fired with indignation 
when any scheme was projected which in- 
volyed the destruction of any of those 
time-hononred remains which abound in 
the old metropolis of the North. 

Mr. Etty was a bachelor. For several 
years past his health has been suffering se- 
verely—from causes already explained in 
this notice. His death was, however, 
somewhat sudden. His body was buried 
on the 22d Nov, in the churchyard of St. 
Olave Marygate, which is on the north 
side of the ruins of St. Mary’s abbey 
church, The spot chosen for his grave is 
near a doorway which opens from the nave 
of the abbey church, and if an appropriate 
monument is hereafter placed over his 
remains it may form an interesting object 
from the Museum grounds. His funeral 
was attended by a very numerous assem- 
blage of the citizens, headed by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and accompanied 
by the Council of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, and the pupils of the 
York Branch of the Government School 
of Design, in the establishment and pro- 
gress of which the deceased was so much 
interes ted. 

Mr. Etty has left a handsome fortune. 
The executors are his eldest brother Mr. 
Walter Etty of Scarborough (who is also 
residuary legatee) and Mr. Bodley of 
Cheltenham. 
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James Kenney, Ese. 

July 25. At Brompton, of aneurism, 
James Kenney, esq. a very successful dra- 
matic author. 

Mr. Kenney was a native of Ireland, 
and in early life a clerk in an eminent 
banking-house, He had reached a very 
advanced age, and for some years past had 
been in a declining state of health. His 
death occurred on the morning of the day 
fixed for his benefit at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre. It was caused by disease of the 
heart, and the excitement consequent upon 
the arrangements for the performance, 
The benefit took place as announced, and 
the house was filled to the ceiling—the au- 
dience, however, being little aware that the 
venerable dramatist, in whose behalf they 
were assembled, had so recently expired, 
Mr. Kenney married the widow of the 
celebrated Holcroft, the author of The 
Road to Ruin, and has left a large family, 
his two sons being honourably distinguished 
in the world of literature. 

The following is a list (perhaps imper- 
fect) of Mr. Kenney’s published works :— 

Society, a Poem, in two parts, with 
other Poems, 1803. 16mo. 

Raising the Wind; a farce, 1803. 8vo. 

Matrimony ; a petit opera. 1804. 8vo. 

Too many Cooks; a musical farce. 
1805. 8yo, 

False Alarms, or My Cousin; a comic 
opera, 1807. 8vo. 

Ella Rosanberg; a melodrama. 1807, 
8yo. 

The World; a comedy. 1808. 8vo. 

Turn-Out ; a musical farce. 1812. 8yo. 

Debtor and Creditor ; a comedy, in five 

acts. 1814. 8vo. 

The Portfolio, or, the Family of Anglade; 
a drama. 1816. 8vo. 

Valdi, or, the Libertine’s Son ; a farce, 
1820. 8yo, 

Benyowskoi, or, The Exiles of Kam- 
schatka ; an operatic play. 1816. 8vo. 

Match-breaking, or, the Prince’s Pre- 
sent; a comedy. 1821. 8vo. > 

The Pledge, or, Castilian Honour; @ 
tragic drama. 1831, 8vo. 

Massaniello; a comic opera. 1831. 12mo, 

Fighting by Proxy; a burletta. 1835. 
12mo. 

To these are to be added, among his 
successful productions, ‘‘ Sweethearts and 
Wives,’’ ‘‘ Spring and Autumn,’’ ‘* Love, 
Law, and Physic,’’ ‘‘ The Irish Ambassa- 
dor,’’ &c. 





Mr. Cuarzes E. Horn. 

Oct. 21. At Boston, in New E , 
in his 65th year, Mr. Charles Edwar 
Horn, the best English melodist of our 
time, 

He was the son of Charles Frederick 
Horn, a German musician, who came to 
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London in 1782, and was teacher of the 
pianoforte to the daughters of George III. 
His mother was a lady of French extrac- 
tion employed as a general instructress in 
the same august family. He was born in 
1786, in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and had for his sponsors the cele- 
brated Salomon and Edward Stephenson 
the banker. From his earliest childhood 
Charles Edward imbibed a love for the 
‘* divine art,’’ which was directed by his 
father into the proper channel. At the 
age of six he showed evident signs of a 
precocious taste for composition, declaring 
that he could produce an appropriate me- 
lody to any kind of words, and his skill at 
improvisation was often put to the test, 
both by his father and the friends who 
were his frequent visitors, to the no small 
amusement of both. They would endea- 
vour to puzzle the boy with poetry of un- 
even versification, but he always contrived 
to extricate himself from the difficulties, 
and boasted that he could set a newspaper 
to music if requisite. ‘The great Haydn, 
during bis sojourn in the English metro- 
polis, was a frequent guest of the father 
of Charles, upon which occasions Charles 
was allowed to display his versatile talents, 
which attracted the attention of that master 
mind, who would take him on his knee 
and fondle him, and predict that he would 
one day turn out a clever musician. As 
the table of the elder Horn was constantly 
surrounded with the most distinguished 
musicians of the day, Charles heard the 
best instrumental music, and, as he loved 
music much better than literature, he 
soon endeavoured to make himself master 
of all the instruments his father possessed, 
and set about in good earnest to study and 
practise them; but when his father found 
that he required more attention than he 
had time to bestow, he engaged with the 
celebrated Baumgarten, the German mu- 
sical theorist, to instruct him in the science 
ofharmony and composition. His father’s 
friend Dolman, the second violoncellist of 
the Opera, being taken seriously ill, Charles 
earnestly pleaded to become his deputy, 
which was acceded to, and, as Dolman’s 
malady was a long and severe one, Charles 
enjoyed the gratification of performing his 
part for a whole season, insisting upon 
Dolman’s taking the whole of the salary. 
Soon after this, the late lamented T. Alsa- 
ger, esq. a great patron of music and mu- 
sicians, and G. E. Griffin (the composer 
of Griffin’s Concertos and other works for 
the piano), joined Charles and some ama- 
teurs of the city in an attempt at perform- 
ing one of Mozart’s operas; one of the 
party having a score of the ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ 
it was agreed that they should copy the 
parts among them, which was accordingly 
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done, and they performed it, for the first 
time in England, at Hayward’s floor-cloth 
manufactory, near the Borough, and after- 
wards, by way of experiment, at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. It having 
been discovered that Charles had a fine 
baritone voice, he was awarded the part of 
Don Juan. On the opening of the English 
Opera House, Mr. Arnold engaged Horn 
as second tenor, T. Phillips, or Irish 
Phillips as he was called, being the first. 
His first essay was in a new opera, com- 
posed by M. P. King, called ‘* Up all 
Night,’’ in which he was associated with 
Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, and 
Miss Kelly, and in which he shared the 
public favour with the first singers of the 
day. Soon after, Mr. Arnold, perceiving 
his talent for composition, gave him the 
piece of ‘‘ The Beehive’’ to compose music 
for. His success induced him to abandon 
his career for a time as a vocalist, but he 
returned to the stage in 1814, appearing 
as the Seraskier in the “Siege of Bel- 
grade,’ having studied under Mr. T. 
Welsh. 

Amongst the operas, of which Mr. Horn 
composed the whole or the greater portion 
of the music, were ‘‘ Persian Hunters,’’ 
‘‘The Magic Bride,’ ‘‘ Tricks upon Tra- 
vellers,”’ “ Boarding House,’’ “The Wood- 
man’s Hut,’’ “Dirce,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s 
Bridge’ with Braham, ‘‘ Nourjahad,’’ 
‘*M.P.”’ ‘ Lalla Rookh,’’ ‘‘ The Wizard,” 
‘* Philandering,’’ ‘‘ Rich and Poor,’’ ‘“The 
Death Fetch,’”’ ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,’’ 
&c. Asa ballad composer Mr. Horn was 
one of the most popular writers of the day. 
We have only to mention ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,” 
‘*T’ve been roaming,’’ ‘ The deep, deep 
Sea,’’ “The Mermaid’s Cave,’’ the duet 
‘* T know a Bank,’’ ‘“‘ Through the Wood”’ 
(composed for Malibran), to recal many 
charming specimens of his talent. Mr. 
Horn had a very original flow of melody, 
and was thoroughly English in his style. 
The “ Cherry Ripe” melody was claimed 
on behalf of Mr. Attwood as being his 
property ; but, with this single instance, 
which might have been accidental, Mr, 
Horn’s melodious ideas and forms were 
his own. In the Drury-lane version of 
Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz’”’ Mr. Horn ob- 
tained much fame by his fine acting of 
Caspar, although his voice was unequal to 
the music. 

Some years ago Mr. Horn fixed his resi- 
dence in America. One so gifted as he 


ought not to have been driven upon ab- 
senteeism. For gifted he was with that 
rarest of rare things—a vein of true me. 
lody. His was neither Italian, French, 
nor German, but freshly, gracefully Eng- 
lish. The three most popular ballads of 
their time, ‘‘Cherry ripe,’’ ‘ I’ve been 
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roaming,’’ and ‘‘ The deep, deep sea,’’ 
bearing no family likeness one to the other, 
have all natural, charming tunes, not 
handled by receipt or conceit, but each 
finished with certain nice and delicate 
touches beyond the reach of the mere ma- 
nufacturer. Had Mr. Horn possessed a 
larger amount of science, he might have 
become the opera composer of England; 
but the influx of foreign music took away 
from him his occupation in the theatres, 
while the failure of his voice interrupted 
his career as a singer. 

During his sojourn in England in 1847 
he produced an oratorio, entitled ‘‘ Daniel’s 
Prediction,’’ which was performed, but 
not successfully, at the Music Hall in 
Store-street ; and since he has been in 
America he has written another, called 
‘*The Fall of Satan,’’ for words taken 
from Milton’s Paradise Lost. 





Freperic CHopin. 

Oct. 17. At Paris, aged 39, Frederic 
Chopin, composer. 

Chopin was born in 1810 at Zelazowa- 
wola, near Warsaw. His master in com- 
position was Herr Elsner, belonging to 
the Conservatoire of that city; and his 
principal if not sole instructor on the piano- 
forte was an old Polish professor, by name 
Zywni,—such education probably tending 
to foster that unmistakeable and peculiar 
nationality which is the lifebreath of every 
note of his music. Nor was this subse- 
quently worn away by a large and promis- 
cuous intercourse with the audiences and 
artists of many countries. Having been 
early compelled to leave Poland owing to 
political convulsions, Chopin played in 
public at Vienna and Munich in 1831. 
About the close of the same year he arrived 
in Paris; and, once being established there, 
he arranged for himself that select career 
of retired life, occasional tuition, pic- 
turesque composition, and sparing appear- 
ance before a restricted audience, which 
suited the delicacy alike of his genius and 
of his physical organization. In the French 
metropolis he continued to exercise his 
art till the revolution of 1848. 

Chopin’s musical genius was as original 
as delicate. Though in compositions of 
large proportion, such as the Concerto 
and the Sonata, he was apt to become 
vague and vaporous—though the tone of 
his writings is often melancholy—there is 
no sickliness in his first ideas; which are 
distinct, peculiar, always expressive, al- 
ways elegant, and occasionally grandiose 
and solemn. In his Scherzi, Ballades, 
Polonoises, Preludes, &c. &c. the indi- 
vidual character of each rarely fails to be 
admirably maintained ; due variety being 
afforded by the introduction of happy 


episodical touches, and the alternation of 
passages deliciously written for the instru- 
ment with hardy—not to say harsh—dis- 
cords and sequences. Upon an arbit 
national dance-rhythm—that of the Ma- 
zurka—he managed to construct a range 
of compositions which will long remain to 
be the delight of all who love what is 
piquant, freakish, and expressive,—and as 
long be the despair of imitators. There is 
no sitting down to oo. %* by receipt after 
Chopin’s manner. It belonged to his 
country, to himself, to his health,—and in 
part, too, to the social influences which 
he loved to gather round him. 

On Chopin’s pianoforte playing, ex- 
quisite and unparagoned after its kind as 
it was, no school could be founded. Such 
delicacy without feebleness—such caprice 
devoid of perverse eccentricity—such ex- 
pression unspoilt by morbid languor— 
such passing fantasies and humours—as 
animated and varied his performance, are 
incommunicable. Some familiarity with 
them, however, is essential to a perfect 
comprehension and relish of his music : 
and though the form and fashion of his 
manner may be in part divined from a 
study of his writings, it will not be easily 
reproduced, nor ever adequately de- 
scribed. 

But Chopin’s compositions and per- 
formance by no means formed the sum 
and substance of his attractions to his 
friends and of his claims upon society. 
He was an accomplished gentleman, who 
had observed, read, and thought for him- 
self: and though in intercourse with him 
there might be detected certain morbid 
veins of opinion and expression contracted 
by long residence amid the fevers of Paris, 
and encouraged by his physical delicacy, — 
few men were more pleasantly companion- 
able than he. With great elegance of 
mind, refinement of taste, and nobility of 
feeling, was combined a quiet, quaint, 
child-like humour, the play of which was 
as spontaneous as it was original. One of 
more tender and affectionate nature we 
have never known. 

For the last twelve years or more, so 
serious and steadily increasing has been 
Chopin’s malady—a complicated pulmo- 
nary and asthmatic affection—that the con- 
tinuance of his life and of any powers to 
enjoy and to give pleasure was the wonder 
—not their extinction. . Possibly, however, 
his decease may have been accelerated by 
the rude transactions and changes of last 
year, and their sequel. The French Revo- 
lution drove him to England. After our 
exhausting London season, he was un- 
wisely tempted to make a tour in Scotland 
too late in the autumn. He returned to 
London desperately ill and broken down— 
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“ pierced,” he said “ by the harsh climate ;” 
yet in this state he was got out of his bed, 
at the instance of ill-judged solicitation, to 

rform at the Polish concert in Guildhall 
in November last. At such a miscella- 
neous gathering the name of so select an 
artist was hardly an attraction; and the 
gossip of the indifferent guests drowned 
his beautiful playing at his last public 
chong Shortly after his return to 

ance, it became obvious that his depar- 
ture was merely a question of days, weeks, 
or months. His funeral obsequies were 
celebrated in the Church of La Madeleine, 
where the Requiem of Mozart was per- 
formed in accordance with his own desire, 
and his body was interred in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise.—Atheneum. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aug.11. At Rooksby Park, St. Anne’s, 
Jamaica, aged 37, the Rev. Henry W. 
Gegg, late Island Curate of the parish of 
Trelawney. 

Aug. 14. At his residence in the North 
Pallant, Chichester, aged 46, the Rev. Cecil 
James Green, M.A. Rector of New Fish- 
bourne, Sussex. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, was presented to the 
vicarage of West Hamptnett, Sussex, in 
1829, by the Lord Chancellor, and after- 
wards appointed to the Mastership of 
Midhurst Grammar School, which he held 
for some years, and was the author of 
several useful publications. Mr. Green 
has left a numerous family. 

Oct. 18. At his residence, Court House, 
Newent, Gloucestershire, aged 74, the 
Ven. Richard Francis Onslow, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Worcester, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Rector of Stoke Edith, 
Herefordshire. He was the eldest son of 
the Very Rey. Arthur Onslow, Dean of 
Worcester, (a descendant of Lieutenant 
General Richard Onslow, brother to the 
first Lord Onslow.) He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1800; was in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Newent in 
1804 ; was appointed Archdeacon of 
Worcester in 1815, Prebendary of High- 
worth in the church of Salisbury in 
1823, and presented to the rectory of 
Stoke Edith, in 1834, by E. T. Foley, 
esq. He married in 1801, Harriet-Mary, 
3d dau. of the Hon. Andrew Foley, and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and four daughters: 1. Richard 
Foley Onslow, esq. who married in 1826, 
Catharine, daughter of Latham Blacker, 
esq. of Newent, and has a numerous family: 
2. Harriet-Frances, married in 1833 to the 
Rev. Thomas Commeline, who died in 1842: 
3. Constantia, married in 1826 to John 
Freeman, esq. of Gaines, co. Hereford : 
4, Anne-Cecilia, married, in 1836, to the 





Rev. Theodore John Cartwright, Rector 
of Preston Bagot, co. Warw.: 5. Eliza- 
beth; 6, Frances: 7. the Rev. Arthur 
Andrew Onslow, M.A, Vicar of Claver- 
don, co. Warw. who married, in 1843, 
Harriet-Louisa, 2d. dau. of the late Simon 
Marshall, esq, and has issue: and 8, Capt, 
Thomas Phipps Onslow, of the 67th Foot, 

Oct, 21. Aged 51, the Rev. George 
Gage, for 25 years Chaplain to the Cam- 
bridge County Goal, at Swaffham. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825. 

At Weathersfield Springs, Ontario, aged 
56, the Rev. Thomas Meacham, of the 
Episcopal Church, United States, formerly 
of Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, 

Oct, 22. Aged 34, the Rev. William 
Honywood Ripley, Incumbent of Trinity 
church, Toronto, Second Master of Canada 
college, and Secretary to the Diocesan 
Society ; eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Hyde Ripley, Vicar of Wootton Basset, 
Wilts. 

Oct. 23. Aged 73, the Rev. James Jen- 
kins, Rector of Llanfoist, co. Monmouth, 
to which he was presented, in 1827; by 
the Earl of Abergavenny, He was for- 
merly for 35 years minister of the church 
of Blaenavon, on leaving which in 1841 
an epergne of the value of 80 guineas was 
presented to him by public subscription. 
He was father-in-law to Robert Wheeler, 
esq. of Llanfoist House. 

Oct. 24. At Edgbaston, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Richard Illingworth, M.A. late 
Head Master of the Birmingham and 
Edgbaston Proprietary School. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1831, M.A, 
1842 ; was ordained deacon by the Bishop 
of Worcester, June 11, 1843; became 
Second Master of the Edgbaston School 
in Sept. 1840, and Principal in Dec. 1846; 
and from his attainments, his temper, and 
his mode of imparting instruction, he was 
highly successful in that responsible office, 
He had resigned it a very short time be- 
fore his death. 

At his rectory, aged 48, the Rey. 
Thomas Marsden, Rector of Llanvrothen, 
Merionethshire, to which he was instituted 
in 1843. 

Oct. 25. At Siamberwen, aged 72, the 
Rev. Robert Williams, D.D. a Canon of 
Bangor, Rector of Trevdraeth, and Vicar of 
Llandyfrydog, Anglesey, The first and 
last preferments he received from Bishop 
Majendie in 1821, and the second in 1826, 

Oct. 30. At Guestingthorpe, Essex, 
very suddenly, in his 70th year, the Rev, 
Barrington Syer, Vicar of that parish, 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. Bar- 
tington Blomfield Syer, Rector of Ked- 
ington, in Suffolk, and Mary his first 
wife, dau. of Richard Moore, esq. of 
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Kentwell Hall, in Long Melford, in the 
same co. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1802, and was, in 1804, in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Guestingthorpe, 
in Essex, on the presentation of J. T. H. 
Elwes, esq. of Stoke college, Suffolk. In 
1807, he was licensed to the perpetual 
curacy of Stoke by Clare, Suffolk, which 
he resigned in 1815. He married, in 
1814, Sophia, dau. of Westrop Major, 
gent. of Kedington, and had an only child, 
Mary- Matilda, married, in 1842, to Alfred 
Westmacott, surgeon, of Chislehurst, in 
Kent. 

Oct. 31. At Lincoln, aged 76, the Rev. 
George Davies Kent, late Incumbent of 
St. Martin’s in that city, and a Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. He was of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1797, and was collated by Bisho 
Tomline to the prebend of St. Martin’s 
with the rectory annexed in 1803. 

Nov. 1. Aged 66, the Rev. Thomas 
Wynter Mead, Vicar of Great Staughton, 
Huntingdonshire, and of Studham, Beds. 
He was of St. John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 
1810; was presented to Studham in 1815 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon ; and to Great 
Staughton in 1831 by St. John’s college, 
Oxford. 

Nov. 4. At Clifton, aged 63, the Rev. 
Henry Hamilton Arnold, B.A. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820. 

Nov. 5. At Euston, Suffolk, suddenly 
of apoplexy, the Rev. James Devereux 
Hustler, B.D. F.R.S. Rector of Euston 
with Barnham, in the county of Suffolk. 
Mr. Hustler was, we believe, a native of 
Bury. He had two brothers : one of them, 
William Hustler, was Fellow of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, Public Registrar of 
the University, and Editor of the Graduati 
Cantabrigienses, 1823. He died in col- 
lege 12th March, 1832, aged 45. The 
other brother was Robert Samuel Hustler, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal Engineers, 
who married, in 1828, Elizabeth-Frances, 
only dau. of Orbell Ray Oakes, esq. of 
Bury and Nowton, who died, without 
issue, in 1831. Col. H. died at Armagh, 
23rd Jan. 1835, and was buried with his 
late wife at Nowton, near Bury. Mr. 
J. D. Hustler took the degree of A.B. in 
1806, as 3rd Wrangler, A.M. 1809, 
S.T.B. 1816. In 1828 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Great Fakenham, in 
Suffolk, on the presentation of the Duke 
of Grafton, and in the following year to 
those of Euston with Barnham, in the 
same county, by the same patron. He 
married, 14th Feb. 1823, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Wm. Lort Mansel, D.D. Master of 
Trinity college, and Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, by whom he leaves a family. 

At Carmarthen, aged 28, the Rev. 
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John Kennedy Williams, \ate Curate of 
Stapleford, Notts, eldest son of the late 
Rev. John Brown Williams, Vicar of 
Llantrissent, Glamorgansbirte. 

At Walmer, Kent, after a long and 
severe illness, aged 46, the Rev. Francis 
Hayles Wollaston, Rector of Dereham, 
Norfolk, only son of the late Rev. Francis 
John Hyde Wollaston, Archdeacon of 
Essex, and Jacksonian Professor in the 
university of Cambridge. He was insti- 
tuted to the sinecure rectory of Dereham, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1827. 
He married, in 1825, his cousin Caroline, 
dau. of H. Septimus Hyde Wollaston, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Norwich, aged 73, the 
Rev. Alexander Power, M.A. of Catha- 
rine-hall, Cambridge, F.L.S. Vice-Pre- 
sident of the African Institution of Paris, 
&c. and Chaplain to the Earl of Bess- 
borough. 

Nov. 8. At Cumnor, Berks, aged 66, 
the Rev. William Slatter, Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Hethe, Oxfordshire. 
He was of Christchurch, Oxford, M.A. 
1808 ; was presented to Cumnor in 1810 
by the Earl of Abingdon, and to Hethe by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 1823. 

Nov. 10. At Alrewas, near Lichfield, 
the Rev. Thomas Hill, formerly Vicar of 
Badgeworth with Shurdington, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Nov. 15. At Lydiard Milicent, aged 
43, the Rev. Henry Thomas Streeten, 
Vicar of Rodbourn Cheney, Wilts. 

Nov. 17. At Bath, aged 47, the Rev. 
William Keene, late of Melksham and 
Trowbridge. 

Nov. 21. At Great Malvern, aged 53, 
the Rev. Edward Scrocold Pearce-Sero- 
cold, B.A. of Norfolk-street, Park Laie, 
and of Cherryhinton, co. Cambridge, a 
magistrate for that county. He was the 
the only child of the Very Rev. William 
Pearce, D.D. Dean of Ely and Master of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, by Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Walter Serocold, of 
Cherryhinton, and sister and co-heir to 
Capt. Walter Serocold, R.N. who was 
killed in action in Corsica, in 1794. He 
was first of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1818, and 
afterwards of Jesus, where he proceeded 
M.A. in 1821. 

Nov. 22. At the rectory, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, aged 35, the Very Rev. James 
Hemery, M.A. Dean of Jersey, and Rector 
of St. Helier’s. He was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1837, M.A. 1840; and was 
presented to the rectory of St. Helier’s in 
1844, 

Nov. 23. At the rectory, St. Tudye, 
Cornwall, aged 39, the Rev. George Gar- 
rick, B.A. 
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Nov. 23. At Grantham, aged 69, the 
Rev. Charles Raby, LL.B. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1804. 

Nov. 24. At Seaton, co. Rutland, of 
apoplexy, aged 37, the Rev. Michael Hut- 
ton, Rector of that parish. He was of 
St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1836, M.A. 1840, and was presented to his 
living in 1842. 

Nov. 25. At Heddon on the Wall, Dur- 
ham, the Rev. John Jackson, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1847. 

Nov. 26. Aged 48, the Rev. George 
Moore Carrick, M.A. Master of the Char- 
ter House, Hull, to which he was pre- 
sented by the Corporation. He was for- 
merly Curate of St. Philip’s, Sheffield, 
from which he removed in 1838 to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Ilkley, in the parish 
of Royston, on which occasion his con- 
gregation presented him with a copy of the 
Rev. Matthew Henry’s Commentary, in 
five volumes, quarto. 

Nov. 28. At his rectory, aged 67, the 
Rev. Philip Thistlethwayte Strong, Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Myland, near Colchester, 
Vicar of Abbat’s Aston and Wing, co. 
Bucks, and Dean-Rural of Dedham. He 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1806, 
and was presented to the rectory of My- 
land in 1817, by Earl de Grey, and to his 
vicarages in Buckinghamshire in 1823, by 
the Earl of Chesterfield. He died sud- 
denly while reading family prayers before 
retiring to rest. 

Nov. 29. At Torquay, aged 40, the 
Rev. Martin Roe, Curate of Blidworth, 
near Mansfield, co, Notts. 

Lately. The Rev. Henry Morris Cock- 
shott, Incumbent of the Perpetual Curacy 
of Welcombe. 

At Finnoe glebe, co. Tipperary, aged 
80, the Rev. Pierce Goold. 

At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. David 
Longlands,M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Dec. 1. At his residence, Poole, 
Dorset, aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Du- 
rant 


At Swinefleet, Yorkshire, aged 26, the 
Rev. Edward Ellis, late Curate of St. 
John’s church, Derby, and late of St. 
Mary’s hall, Oxford ; youngest son of the 
Rev. William Ellis, Incumbent of Swine- 
fleet. 

Dec. 9. Aged 74, the Rev. Hugh 
Wynne Jones, M.A. of Treiorwerth, 
Anglesey, Chancellor of Bangor Cathedral, 
Rector of Llantrisant and Aberffraw, and 
Chaplain to the Marquess of Anglesey. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1798 ; was nominated Chancellor of 
Bangor in 1813 ; presented to the rectory 
of Aberffraw by the Prince Regent, as 
Prince of Wales, in 1815 ; and collated 
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to the rectory of Llantrisant by the Bishop 
of Bangor in 1820. 

Dee. 11. At Bradninch parsonage, 
Devonshire, aged 58, the Rev. James 
Bush, M.A. late Rector of South Luffen- 
ham, Rutland, to which he was instituted 
in 1828. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 28, 1848. In Charles-square, 
aged 67, William Tate, esq. author of 
the ‘‘ Modern Cambist,’’ “ The Elements 
of Commercial Calculations,’’ ‘‘ The Cal- 
culations on Life Annuities and the Pub- 
lic Funds simplified and explained,’’ and 
other works on arithmetic. He was for 
many years the master of a mathematical 
and commercial school in Paul's Head 
Court, Cateaton Street. The same pro- 
fession bas been followed by his son of 
the same name, who is also the author of 
several professional works. 

Jan. 6, 1849. At Notting-hall, aged 
77, J. C. Burckhardt, esq. styled in the 
newspapers ‘‘ the celebrated Eastern tra- 
veller,’’ but how related to John Lewis 
Burckhardt, esq. author of “Travels in 
Nubia,’’ &c. we have been unable to as- 
certain. 

Oct. 29. At Grange Villas, Kingsland, 
aged 44, John Scarborough, esq. many 
years of Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. 

Oct. 30. At his son-in-law’s, Stafford- 
row, Buckingham-gate, aged 74, William 
Toone, esq. 

In Harrington-st. aged 55, Mrs, Maria 
Greenwood, relict of the Rev. J. Green- 
wood, of Petersfield. 

In John-st. Adelphi, George Garnett 
Grimshaw, esq. only surviving son of the 
late John Grimshaw, esq. of Gorton- 
house, near Manchester. 

Nov. 2. Frances-Sophia-Pattle, wife 
of Major Anderson, C.B. Bengal Art., 
youngest dau. of the late Trevor John 
Chicheley Plowden, esq. 

Nov. 3. At her residence, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 34, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, the 
vocalist. She was a native of Liverpool, 
and first appeared on the stage when in 
her 18th year. She was buried at Ken- 
sal-green Cemetery. 

Nov.9. In Brunswick-place, aged 77, 
Francis Isaac Du Roveray, esq. 

Nov. 11. The senior Commander, 
William Barnham Rider (1806). This 
officer entered the navy in 1781, as A.B. 
in the Crocodile. He was in the receipt 
of the Greenwich out-pension. 

Nov. 12. Aged 27, Philip-North, only 
son of William Brockedon, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. 

In Sloane-st. aged 71, Samuel Grant, 
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esq. upwards of 25 years surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

In Wyndham-place, Miss Harper. 

Aged 67, John Walls, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-sq. and St. Mary Abbot’s terrace, 
Kensington. 

Nov. 13. In Albion-road, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 74, Thomas Osborne Stock, 
esq. late of Tunbridge Wells. 

Nov. 14. Aged 34, Dr. J. Allen, R.N. 
of Inverness. He entered the railway 
station, Waterloo-road, and for some time 
stood on the platform, when, as a train 
was starting, he flung himself under the 
engine, and was instantly crushed to 
death. His brother’s death, which lately 
occurred, greatly affected him, and since 
then he became moody and silent. He 
had been just appointed to the Bangalore, 
transport-ship, having served in China 
and on the South American Station. 

At Herne-hill, aged 50, Eliza, wife of 
Richard Fall, esq. 

Philip Perring, esq. of Devonshire-pl. 

Thomas William Greatly, esq. Major, 
Unattached, Royal Art. of Littlehampton. 

In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde Park, aged 
72, Major-General Felix Vincent Raper 
of the Bengal army. He was a cadet of 
the year 1796, was made Colonel of the 
70th N. Inf. Jan. 2, 1831, Major General 
1838, 

Nov, 16. Inv Kingsland-road, aged 76, 
Mr. Thomas Stuart, formerly serjeant 
armourer to the 23rd Light Dragoons, 
and upwards of 30 years examiner of 
small arms to the Hon. the East India 
Company. 

At Hammersmith, aged 83, E. Lyne, 
esq. formerly of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Maritime service, and late a 
Comm. in her Majesty’s Packet service. 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 70, Fran- 
ces-Mary, widow of John Stackhouse, 
esq. of Camberwell, and dau. of the late 
Thomas Rashleigh, esq. of Blackheath. 

Lady Ottley, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
William Young, of Delaford, co. Bucks, 
Baronet, and relict of Sir Richard Ottley, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Nov. 17. At Dalston, aged 62, Cathe- 
rine-Jane, wife of Thomas Jenner, esq. 
late of Wilts. 

At South Lambeth, aged 81, Thomas 
Rooke, esq. late of West-hill, Wands- 
worth, and Armourers’ Hall, Coleman-st. 

Nov. 18. At his son-in-law Dr. Mil- 
roy’s, in Fitzroy-sq. aged 79, William 
Francis Chapman, esq. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. Anne, wife of 
Timothy Owlett, esq. 

John Kerr Trattie, esq. formerly Pay- 
master 66th Regt. 

Nov. 19. At the house of her brother- 
in-law Henry Robert Pearson, esq. Hyde 
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Park-sq. Ann, sixth dau. of the late John 
Cousens, esq. of Prinsted Lodge, Sussex. 

Nov. 20. At Blackheath, aged 68, 
Edward Collinson, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, Miss Welby, dau. 
of the late Sir W. Earle Welby, Bart. 

In Walcot-sq. Lambeth, aged 33, Mrs. 
Edward Fitzmayer, eldest dau. of Joseph 
H. Hardwick, esq. of Holly House, 
Weybridge. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, William North, 
esq. late of the Royal Hospital. 

Nov. 21. Aged 69, Robert, eldest son 
- the late George Wiltshire, esq. of 





At Streatham-hill, aged 69, James 
Keen, esq. late of Garlick-hill. 

In Bryanston-st. Miss Hughes, dau. of 
the late Rev. Edward Hughes, of Kinmil 
Park, Denbighshire, and sister to Lord 
Dinorben. 

Nov. 22. At Mornington-road, aged 
45, Mr. Thomas Wm. Haynes, solicitor. 

Nov. 23. In Bath-place, Dalston, aged 
74, John Fleetwood, esq. formerly of the 
Bank of England. 

At Greenwich, aged 77, Rebecca, relict 
of Thomas Elgar, esq. of Sutton-at- 
Hone, Kent. 

Nov. 24. At Chelsea, aged 71, James 
Casterton, esq. many years of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 67, Richard Hermon, esq. 

Nov. 25. In Westbourne Park-road, 
Paddington, aged 64, Sarah, relict of 
Major E. P. Stevenson, Madras army. 

Nov. 26. At Paddington, aged 37, 
James Ottey, esq. assistant to Col. Jebb, 
C.B. surveyor-general of prisons. 

At Dulwich, aged 45, William Whyte 
Raincock, esq. of Pratts, Little Waltham, 
Essex. 

In Vincent-sq. Westminster, aged 74, 
Major George Barrow, late of 15th Foot. 

Nov. 28. In King William street, City, 
aged 68, suddenly, of an affection of the 
heart, William Turquand, esq. of Nor- 
wood, Surrey, for upwards of 17 years one 
of the official assignees of the Court of 

. Bankruptcy. 

Nov. 29. Aged 43, Hannah, wife of Mr. 
Deputy Holt. 

In London, aged 76, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Edwards, esq. of Rame Place, 
Cornwall. 

Nov. 30. Caroline-Jane, wife of John 
Murray, esq. Parliament-st. and youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Allan, esq. of New- 
bottle, Durham. 

Dec. 1. In Ludgate-hill, aged 54, Mr. 
Solomon Barraclough, tobacconist. He 
committed suicide by hanging himself. It 
appeared that he had been in a very de- 
sponding state of — ever since the death 
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of his wife by cholera. Verdict—Tem- Majesty’s Post-office Packet Service on 


porary insanity.’’ 

Aged 74, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Willis, of 
the Manor House, East India-road, Poplar. 

Dec. 2. At Regent-sq. aged 74, Mar- 
garet, relict of George Hicks, esq. of Meck- 
lenburgh-sq. and Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Dec. 3. Aged 75, William Gibson, of 
Baker’s Coffeehouse, ’Change-alley. 

At Burwood-pl. Louis Truefitt, esq. sur- 
geon, fourth son of the late Mr. Francis 
Truefitt. 

At 8. J. Waley’s,esq. Devonshire-place, 
aged 62, Miss Julia Hort. 

Dec. 4. In Trinity-sq. aged 78, Bea- 
trice, relict of Henry Sterry, esq. 

Maria-Susannah, wife of John Iggulden, 
esq. of Russell-sq. 

At St. John’s-hill, Battersea Rise, aged 
85, William-Rennolds, fourth son of the 
late Thomas Whitehurst, esq. 

Dec. 5. Ather nephew’s, John Ewart, 
esq. Upper Woburn-pl. aged 88, Miss Ann 
Bell 


In Nottingham-pl. Marylebone, of apo- 
plexy, Josiah Martin, esq. son of the 
first Sir Henry Martin, Bart. 

Dee.6. In Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 79, Mrs. Morgan, relict of George 
Morgan, esq. of Biddlesdon Park, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, aged 43, 
Carteret John Kempson, esq. of that place, 
and of Abingdon-street, Westminster, so- 
licitor. 

At Greville House, Paddington-green, 
aged 73, Benjamin Edward Hall, esq. 

Aged 48, Mrs. S. Lee, youngest and 
only surviving dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Simpson, D.D., of Hoxton. 

Dec. 7. In Hamilton-pl. New road, 
aged 70, William Pugh Judd, esq. 

In Dorset-square, Wm. Palmer, esq. 

In Wilton-place, aged 89, Mrs. Isabella 
Dunlop. 

Thomas Day, esq. for nearly 50 years 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Taxes for 
Southwark, 

Dee. 8. At the South Western Rail- 
way-station, where he had proceeded with 


the intention of going to his country- - 


house near Kingston, suddenly, Mr. Henry 
Marriott, the extensive scale-maker and 
ironmonger, Fleet-street. He was formerly 
a member of the Court of Common 
Council; and occasionally accompanied 
the procession on Lord Mayor’s Day, the 
suits of armour worn on that occasion 
being of his manufacture. 

Aged 59, Mary Ann, wife of Henry 
Dodson, esq. of Ebenezer-terr. Kenning- 
ton, and Blackman-st. Southwark. 

Dee. 9. At Rutland-st. Mornington- 
eresc, aged 74, Capt. Edward Vinicombe 
Elsworthy, upwards of 35 years in Her 


the Falmouth and West India stations. 

In Canonbury-sq. Islington, aged 80, 
John Eyre Coote, esq. 

At Barnes Elms, Louis Henry Shad- 
well, esq. barrister-at-law, second survi- 
ving son of the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land. He had for many years shewn a 
degree of eccentricity, and always slept in 
the entrance lodge instead of the house. 
His body was found in a ditch in which 
he is supposed to have accidently fallen, 
in consequence of the fogginess of the 
evening, when on his way to his night’s 
rest. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. aged 89, 
Miss Cocker. 

At Tottenham, aged 70, Charles Browne, 
late Under Secretary of Her Majesty’s 
Excise. 

Dec. 10. In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Robert M‘Lean, esq. surgeon R.N., of 
the Borlick, Aberfeldy. 

In Upper-Phillimore-pl. Kensington, 
Caroline-Hill, wife of G. N. Oxenham, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 11. In Cadogan-pl. aged 46, 
Susannah, wife of William Leyburn, esq. 
of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At Kensington, aged 89, Mrs. Durham. 

Dec. 13. Aged 20, Ellen-Fanny, se- 
cond dau. of the late Henry Tweed, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Montague house, Ham- 
mersmith, in her 32nd year, Emma- 
Onebye, wife of Thomas Griffiths, esq. 
surgeon, and second daughter of John 
Bowyer Nichols, esq. F.S.A. Of a mild 
and equable temper, a patient and con- 
fiding spirit, she bore the infirmities of 
declining health without complaint, and 
has left one general sentiment of regret 
for the premature decease of one so 
amiable and so beloved. Her only chil- 
dren are two daughters, who are as yet 
too young to appreciate their loss, 





Berxs.—Oct.3. At Reading, aged 90, 
Jane, relict of William Simonds Higgs, 
esq. F.S.A. of Grove End-place, St. John’s 
Wood-rd. who died in 1829 (see our Ma- 
gazine, vol. xcrx. ii. 379.) She was the 
mother of 13 children, of whom 12 grew up 
to manhood, but of whom the only survi- 
vors are Mr. George Higgs, her eldest son, 
and Mrs. Richards of Reading. Mrs. 
Higgs was one of the most amiable, kind- 
hearted persons, and had passed through 
her long life beloved and respected by all 
who knew her. 

Nov. 8. Charlotte, third dau. of the 
late John Hyde, esq. of Hyde End House. 

Nov. 27. At Aston Tyrrold rectory, 
near Wallingford, aged 61, Frances-Boy- 
field, relict of Commodore Sir John Strutt 
Peyton, R.N., K.C.B. 
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BERWICKSHIRE.—Lately, At Broom 
House, aged 92, Lieut.-Gen. James Home, 
Jate of the Royal Marines. He attained 
the rank of Major-General 1825, Lieut.-. 
Gen. 1838. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 12. At Clifton Hall, 
Olney, aged 55, William Robinson, esq. 

Nov. 19, At Chesham Bois, aged 65, 
Ann, widow of John Hayne Newton, esq. 
M.R.C.S., and of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

Nov. 28. At Chesham, aged 61, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. W. Anderson, of 
Bristol. 

Lately. Atthe Wolverton station, aged 
64, Mr. John Willis, of Kennington-com- 
mon, solicitor, who was found dead in a 
railway carriage, on the arrival of a down- 
train from London. It appeared deceased, 
who had been subject to apoplectic fits, 
left town for Grantham, being at the time 
in his usual state of health. Verdict— 
** Apoplexy.”’ 

Dec. 2. At High Wycombe, Ellen- 
Emma, wife of Charles Harman, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Salt-hill, near Eton, aged 
16, William-John, eldest son of William 
Temple, esq. of Bishopstrow, Wilts. 

CamsBripes.—Nov. 17. Accidentally 
drowned in the river Cam, by the upset- 
ting of a boat, aged 20, Henry William 
Gunning, of Christ’s college, only son of 
the Rev. William Gunning, of Stowey, 
Somerset. 

CuesHire.—Nov. 16. At Chester, 
aged 65, Thomas Bagnall, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 24. Wilhelmina, wife of Egerton 
Leigh, esq. of Jodrell Hall. She was the 
dau. of the late George Stratton, esq. of 
Tew Park, co. Oxford, was married in 
1809, and had issue one son, Capt. Eger - 
ton Leigh, of the Dragoon Guards, and 
three daughters. 

CornnWALL.—Dec. 1. At Bodmin, 
Bridget, dau. of the late Rev. James Cory, 
Rector of St. Breoke. 

Devon.—Sepé. 10. At Exeter, aged 
91, E. T. Pilgrim, esq. formerly of Wo- 
burn. He was a frequent contributor to 
Phillips’s Monthly Magazine, and to the 
Northampton County Press newspaper, 
published about forty years ago. He was 
also the author of a small volume entitled 
** Poetical Trifles.’’ 

Nov. 17. Aged 87, Susanna, relict of the 
Rev. John Southcomb, Rectorof Rose Ash. 

Nov. 19. At Barnstaple, Catherine, 
only dau. of George Kingson, esq. And, 
Dec. 10, George-Dacie, his only son, both 
of scarlet fever. 

At Ashburton, aged 57, Jane, relict of 
James Woodley, esq. of Halshanger. 

Nov. 21. At Exeter, aged 86, Mrs. He- 
berden, relict of the Rev. Canon Heber- 
den, of Exeter Cathedral, and for many 
yeats Rector of Whimple. 
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Nov. 24, At the Lodge, Buckerell, 
near Honiton, aged 70, Edward Wright 
Band, esq. late of Wookey House, Somer- 
set, a magistrate for that county, and for- 
merly a Captain in its militia. He was the 
son of John Band, esq. High Sheriff of 
Somerset in 1801, whose mother was a 
Miss Wright. He married in 1800 Sarah- 
Elizabeth, elder dau. and co-heir of the 
Rev. Herman Drewe, Rector of Combe 
Raleigh, co. Devon, and had issue one son, 
the Rev. Charles Edward Band, now Ree- 
tor of Combe Raleigh, and four daughters, 
of whom the eldest was married in 1833 to 
Pierce Rogers Nesbitt, M.D. 

Nov. 25. At Mariansleigh, near South 
Molton, aged 89, Miss Jane Thomas, niece 
of the late Adm. Thomas. 

Dee. 4. At Lyneham, near Yealmpton, 
aged 15, Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of A. G. Stapleton, esq. 

Dee. 7. At Drewston, aged 79, George 
Ponsford, esq. of Drewsteignton. 

Dorset.—Nov. 12. At the residence 
of his son, at Hamworthy, Poole, aged 82, 
Edward Adams, esq. of Buckler’s-hard, 
Beaulieu. 

Nov. 22. At Wyke house, near Wey- 
mouth, aged 67, Eliza, widow of Charles 
James Orton, esq. of London (whom she 
survived nearly 40 years), and dau. of the 
late John Swaffield, esq. 

Nov. 25. At Weymouth, Dr. Cardew 
late Physician to the Bath General and 
United Hospitals, and of Laura-place, in 
that city. 

Nov. 27. At Longfleet, Poole, aged 82, 
Robert Carruthers, esq. M.D. e was 
56 years in the Royal Navy, 36 of which 
were spent in actual service as surgeon, 
and he was present at the battle of Cape 
St. Vincent, under Admiral Jervis. 

Nov. 28. At Weymouth, suddenly, 
Maria, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Cope. 

Duruam.—Nov. 16. At the house of 
his brother, at Stockton-on-Tees, aged 37, 
Thomas Barnes, esq. late one of the 
Resident Engineers on the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway. 

Dee. 6. At Durham, aged 73, Mrs. 
Fawcett, widow of the Rev. J. Fawcett, of 
Newton hall. 

Essex.—Nov. 15. Aged 55, James 
Harris, esq. of Stratford Green. 

Yov. 18. At Abbotswick house, Brent- 
wood, George Nathaniel White, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Epping, aged 23, Jane- 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the late John 
Windus, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Plaistow, at Mr. Chaplin’s, 
her son-in-law, aged 58, Caroline, wife of 
J. C. Eisdeli, esq. of Colchester, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Warmington, 
esq. of Plaistow. 

GuioucesTER.—Nov. 14. At Chelten- 
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ham, aged 79, Samuel Walker Parker, esq. 
late of Scot’s house, Durham. 

Nov. 17. At his father’s, Hanham 
Court, aged 26, William Bowman White, 
B.A. of Caius college, Cambridge, second 
son of Thomas White, esq. of Hanham 
Court, and Bedford-row, London. 

Nov. 21. At Clifton, aged 69, Mar- 
garetta-Poole, relict of Thomas Rendell, 
esq. of Tiverton. 

Nov. 25. At Clifton, Mrs. Sisson, of 
the Lower-crescent. 

Nov. 27. At her residence, Two mile- 
hill, near Bristol, aged 80, Ann, relict of 
Francis Waters, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Bristol, aged 86, Mrs. 
Layard, widow of Dr. Layard, D.D. 
formerly Dean of Bristol. 

Lately. At the Grove-house, Bromes- 
berrow (the residence of his brother), 
Wm. youngest son of the Rev. R. Brooke, 
Vicar of Norton Canon, Herefordshire. 

Dec. 4. At Bristol, aged 82, Mrs. 
Elizabeth, relict of George Symons, esq. 
of Axbridge. 

Dec. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 81, the 


Lady Cecilia La Touche, widow of Colonel 
David La Touche, of Upton, co. Carlow. 
She was one of the daughters of 1st Earl 
of Miltown, by his third wife, Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of the Very Rev. William 
French, Dean of Armagh, and was mar- 


ried in 1789. 

Dec. 9. At East Court, Chariton King’s, 
aged 61, Thomas Smalley Potter, esq. 

Hants.—WNov. 13. At Southampton, 
aged 84, Mrs. Goring Harrison. 

Nov. 15. At Ryde View Villa, South- 
sea, aged 64, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Taylor, 
late of the Ruyal Marines. The gallant 
deceased entered the service in 1805. 

Nov. 16. At Winchester, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Wright, K.H. Gentleman Usher 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and 
for many years on the staff of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 

Nov. 20. Aged 32, John Hamilton 
Burrill, esq. of Hilsea, eldest son of John 
Burrill, esq. of Cosham house. 

Nov. 27. At Laverstoke house, aged 54, 
Henry Jobn Garratt, esq. of Welbeck- 
street. 

Dec. 1. At Eastlands, Basingstoke, 
Francis-Russell, only son of the late F. 
Russell Apletree, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Springfield, near Ryde, 
aged 47, Robert, youngest son of the late 
Capt. George Vinter, of the Royal Marines. 

Aged 33, George, second son of George 
Wedge, esq. Hurstbourne Tarrant. 

Dec. 3. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
aged 26, Charles, second son of the late 
Col. Mellor, of Derby. 

At his son’s, Portsmouth, 


aged 77, 
William Augustus Raper, esq. 
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Charles Wyatt, esq. son of the late 
William Wyatt, esq. of the New Forest. 

Herrs.—Nov. 27. Aged 85, John 
Henry Peacock, esq. 60 years proprietor 
of the London and City of London taverns, 
and of Ayott cottage, near Welwyn. 

Kent.—Nov. 14. At Margate, aged 
20, Arthur-John, youngest son of the late 
Gibbon Rammell, esq. of Dent-de-Lion. 

Nov. 18. Mrs. Passenger, wife of 
George Passenger, esq. of Crockham hill, 
Westerham. 

Nov. 20. At Dover, aged 36, William, 
eldest son of the late Robert Mushet, esq. 
of the Royal Mint. 

At Margate, aged 72, John Cramp, esq. 
late of Garlinge Farm, Isle of Thanet. 
The deceased was well known in East 
Kent as a speculative farmer, and for his 
able and spirited appeals in favour of the 
rights of agriculture. 

Nov. 22. At Sydenham, aged 70, 
William Roberts, esq. surgeon, late of the 
Ist Royals. 

At Sydenham, aged 80, Ann, relict of 
Henry Cookes, esq. 

Nov. 26. In St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 
aged 40, Samuel Kingsford, esq. well 
known for his great mechanical ingenuity, 
and especially for his invention of a ballot- 
box, which has secured the approbation 
of many of the Reform Leaders. 

Nov. 27. At Southwood villa, Rams- 
gate, Mary, wife of Harry Wilson, esq. 
formerly Capt. in the lst Dragoon Guards, 
and late of the 15th Light Dragoons. 

Nov. 28. At Bapchild, aged 58, 
William Lake, esq. 

Dee. 4, At Margate, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Latham Osborn, esq. 

Dec.9. At the Shrubbery, near Graves- 
end, aged 71, Major Thomas Pardoe. 

Dec. 10. At Sandling Park, aged 54, 
Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Wm. Deedes, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, of small-pox, aged 
43, David Jennings Vipan, esq. eldest son 
of the late Thomas Vipan, esq. of Thet- 
ford. 

LancasuirE.—Nov. 21. Aged 58, 
Mary, wife of John Samuels, esq. of Barton 
House, Manchester. 

At Orrell Mount, near Wigan, Christo- 
pher Morris, esq. Justice of the Peace for 
Lancashire. 

Dec.6. At Liverpool, William Edward 
Scudamore, esq. eldest son of Lieut. 
Scudamore, R.N. and nephew of Dr. Scu- 
damore, of Exeter; while in the act of 
stepping into a carriage to return to his 
residence at Prescot, a pistol which he had 
in his pocket suddenly exploded, and the 
contents passing through his groin, in less 
than an hour he was a corpse. 

LeicestersH.—-Dec.4. Aged 48, Har- 
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riet, wife of the Rev. Cave Humfrey, 
Rector of Laughton. 

Lincotnsu.— Nov. 12. Aged 49, Mary, 
wife of Samuel Vessey, esq. Halton Hole- 
gate. 

Mippiesex.— Nov. 8. At Edmonton, 
aged 62, Robert Gossett, esq. 

Nov. 13. At Hounslow, Sarah, relict 
of Michael Smith, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Bydorp House, Hanwell, 
aged 42, Emily, wife of John Smith, esq. ; 
and Dec. 10. Aged 13 months, Udall Pal- 
frey, their infant son. 

Dec. 2. At Hillingdon, aged 48, James 
Batt, esq. 

Dec. 3. At Finchley, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth Field, relict of Charles Ventris Field, 
esq. son of the late Sir Charles Ventris 
Field, Knight Banneret. 

Dec. 5. At Tottenham, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Ramsbotham, esq. 
M.D. formerly of Broad-st. buildings. 

Monmovutu.—Nov. 26. At Newport, 
aged 73, Abraham Jones, esq. 

Norroitx.—Nov. 11. At Norwich, 


aged 48, Harcourt Master, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. unattached, late of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, eldest son of the late Harcourt 
Master, esq. of Catton, Norfolk, Lieut- 
Col. and formerly of the 52nd Foot. 
NortHamprTonsa.— Nov. 13. Aged 71, 


Mr. W. Percival, surgeon, Northampton. 

Nov. 24. At Woodford, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. W. L. Batley, Rector of that 
place, and eldest dau. of the late George 
Henty, esq. of Ferring and Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Notrs.—Nov. 24. At Cotham, near 
Newark, Sarah, relict of George Hole, 
esq. of Manchester. 

Dec. 2. At Nottingham, aged 16, 
Mary, dau. of William Armstrong, esq. 
late Capt. in the 10th Hussars, and pre- 
viously of the Inniskillen Dragoons. 

OxrorpsH.—WNov. 22. At Sandford 
Park, aged 54, Samuel Fortnom Cox, 
esq. late Capt. in the Ist Life Guards. 

Nov. 25. At Shotover House, aged 72, 
George Vandeput Drury, esq. He was the 
son and heir of Richard Vere Drury, esq. 
by his first wife Frances, only dau. of Sir 
George Vandeput, Bart. and Mary, dau. 
of the Baron Augustus Schutz, of Shot- 
over House ; and married Charlotte-Jane 
eldest dau. of Henry Thompson, esq. of 
Kirby hall, co. York. 

Somerset.—WNov. 10. At Bath, aged 
67, John Goulter, esq. 

Lately. At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Wm. Stadling, esq. Roseville, near 
Bridgwater, aged 79, Martha, relict of 
John Light, esq. of the Grove, Backwell. 

At Bath, aged 81, Wm. Stone, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Clevedon, Lady Elton, 
relict of Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. 
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She was Mary, eldest dau. of William 
Stewart, esq. of Castle Stewart, co. Wig- 
toun, became the second wife of Sir Abra- 
ham Elton in 1823, and was left his widow 
in 1842. 

Dec.9. Aged 35, David-Jones, young- 
est son of John Protheroe, esq. of Cleve- 
don. 

Dec. 11. At her residence, Green Park- 
buildings, Bath, Lady Catherine Margaret 
Keith, third dau. of Anthony-Adrian sixth 
Earl of Kintore. 

StarrorpsH.—Nov. 12. At Tipton, in 
her 100th year, Mrs. Ellen Griffith. 

Dec. 4. At Wolverhampton, aged 28, 
James, eldest son of William Hoof, esq. 
of Madeley House, Kensington. 

Surro_K.— Oct. 31. At Beccles, sud- 
denly, from disease of the heart, in her 
78th year, Elizabeth, widow of Samuel 
Lillistone, esq. merchant. 

Lately. At Bury St. Edmund's, aged 
100, Sarah Newling. The deceased had 
five sons and daughters, and has left 150 
great and great-great grandchildren. 

Surrey.—Oct. 20. Aged 57, of cholera, 
the Rev. B. Haynes, pastor of the Method- 
ist church at Perryhill near Guilford, and 
agent of the Surrey Mission Society. He 
has left a widow and six children, for 
whom a subscription is now being raised. 

Nov. 11. At Upper Tooting, aged 86, 
Mrs. Christin. 

Nov. 12. At Richmond, Lieut.-Col. 
James Rowles, H.E.I.C.S. He was of 
the Madras army, and retired in 1813. 

Nov. 15. At Richmond, aged 86, Mrs. 
Millington, relict of Joseph Millington,esq. 

Nov. 19. At Holmwood, near Dorking, 
Maxwell Wainright, esq. late Major 42d 
Regiment, formerly of the 47th, with which 
he served from 1808 to 1830. 

Nov. 21. At the Royal Naval Asylum, 
Penge, aged 54, Sarah, widow of Stephen 
Fisher, esq. R.N. 

Dec. 5. Aged 33, Sandford, son of Wil- 
liam George Harrison, esq. of Hill House, 
Tooting Common. 

At Woodlands, Bagshot, aged 78, Anne- 
Maria, wife of John Usborne, esq. 

Dec. 8. Suddenly, at Epsom, aged 59, 
Henry Miller, esq. R.M. second son of the 
late Major-Gen. Miller, R.M. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 82, 
William Harding Bentley, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Reigate-hill, aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Rev. J. S. Freeman, 
D.D. Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks. 

Dec. 11. At Battersea, aged 80, Thomas 
Merrick, esq. 

Dec. 12. Aged 41, Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving dau. of Thomas Martin, esq. sur- 
geon, Reigate. 

Sussex.—Nov. 14. At Brighton, aged 
70, Comm, Thomas Smith, R.N. 
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Nov. 15. At Brighton, Maria, widow 
of Richard Smith, esq. of Woburn-place, 
Russell-sq. and dau. of the late Robert 
Smith, esq. of St. Anne’s-hill, Wands- 
worth. 

At Hastings, aged 75, John Dobell, 
esq. late of her Majesty’s household. 

Nov. 16. At Brighton, aged 59, Su- 
sanna, wife of William Smee, esq. of the 
Bank of England. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 86, 
Lucy-Eliza, widow of Alexander George 
Mackay, esq. late of Baythorpe-hall, Nor- 
folk. She was the eldest lineal descend- 
ant of Sir William Fowler, Bart. of Har- 
nage-grange, Shropshire. 

Aged 86, Robert Batty, M.D. of Fair- 
light Lodge, near Hastings. 

Nov. 17. At Worthing, aged 65, Miss 
Caroline Mary Hadley, of Leith-vale 
Lodge and Lewisham, Kent. 

Nov. 29. At Brighton, aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of William Cuthbertson, 


ae 2. At Brighton, Sarah Aird, of 
Cadogan-pl. youngest dau. of the late 
John Aird, esq. of Hackney. 

Dec. 4. At Brighton, the wife of Tho- 
mas Steel, esq. of Tuddenham, near Mil- 
denhall. They were married in London 
on the Ist inst. 

Dec. 6. At Fishbourne, near Chi- 
chester, aged 61, George Dowell, esq. 
Paymaster and Purser R.N. 

At Hastings, aged 39, Thomas Lawson, 
esq. of Paris. 

. Dec. 7. At Midhurst, John Gorton, 
esq. late of Stone Castle, Kent. 

Dec. 8. At Brighton, of consumption, 
aged 23, Charles Wilkie Baker, eldest 
son of Charles Baker, esq. merchant, of 
Southampton. 

Dec. 10. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 67, Sir James Brabazon Urmston, 
formerly President of Supercargoes at 
Canton in China. He received the honour 
of knighthood by letters patent dated 28 
April 1824. 

Warwick. — Nov. 9. At Newton 
House, near Tamworth, aged 78, William 
Princep, esq. 

Nov. 13. At Farnborough, aged 51, 
Richard Bush, jun., esq. 

Nov. 29. Aged 48, John Eyston, esq. 
late of Birmingham. 

Dec. 8. At Coventry, William Wyatt, 
esq. 

bet. 10. At Leamington, Miss Adams, 
dau. of the late Richard Adams, esq. of 
Allesley. 

Witts.—WNov. 13. At the residence 
of her brother, H. R. Hodding, esq. soli- 
citor, Salisbury, aged 29, Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Hodding, esq. of 
Odstock. 
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Nov. 27. At Devizes, aged 85, Miss 
Henrietta Webb. 

Lately. At Salisbury, Miss Jane Tan- 
ner, who has bequeathed the following 
sums :—To the poor of Winterborne Gun- 
ner, and six persons of Winterborne Earl's, 
the annual dividend of 500/. stock, 3} per 
cents., (after deducting the annual ex- 
penses of keeping her monument, tomb- 
stone, &c., in good repair, and the annual 
sum of 1/, to the’sexton to keep the whole 
clean,) at Christmas for clothing, blankets, 
and fuel, at the discretion of the rector or 
officiating minister for the time being; to 
the Missionary Society of the Established 
Church, 200/.; to the China Mission, 
100/.; to the Salisbury Infirmary, 50/. ; 
to the Deaf and Dumb Society in London, 
30/.; to the Trinitarian Bible Society, 30/. 
to the Tract Society, 10/.; and, after the 
decease of a party now living—to the 
Church Missionary Suciety, 50/.; to the 
Salisbury Infirmary, 50/. ; to the Disabled 
Missionary Fund, 507. All free of legacy 
duty. 

Yor«su.—Sept. 16. Aged 29, Phebe, 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Whitworth, curate 
of St. James’s, Hull. 

Dec. 10. Aged 49, Maria, wife of Henry 
Simpson, esq. of Bagdale, Whitby. 

Wa.es.—Nov. 12. At Brynaber, near 
Bala, Thomas Greenwood, esq. eldest son 
of the late Thomas Greenwood, esq. of 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Nov. 14. At Madryn Park, aged 14, 
Henry-Slingsby-Powell, youngest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir L. Jones Parry. 

Nov. 15. At Brynog, aged 82, Jane, 
relict of John Vaughan Lloyd, esq. of 
Green Grove and Brynog, Cardiganshire. 

Lately. At Tenby, aged 83, Wm. 
Lyons, esq. 

ScorLanp.—July 13. By a fall from 
a horse, when returning from fishing, near 
Dollar, co. Clackmannan, aged about 60, 
Mr. Andrew Bell, author of some mathe- 
matical treatises published by the Messrs. 
Chambers of Edinburgh. 

Nov. 12. At Edinburgh, William Grove, 
esq. of Shenstone Park, Staffordshire. 

Nov. 15. Aged 70, the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
farlan, of Greenock. He had been 43 
years a minister of the Christian religion. 
He was a stanch non-intrusionist, and, 
when the disruption took place, was found 
amongst the seceders. 

In Edinburgh, Emma - Hay-Wemyss, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Bain, of Erith, Kent. 

Nov. 20. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. 
John Scott, of Woll, late of the Madras 
Establishment. 

Nov. 27. At Jedbank, Jedburgh, aged 
30, Christina-Maitland, wife of John 
Craigie, esq. 

At Greenock, aged 32, George-James, 
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son of the late James Eccles, esq. Glas- 


gow. 

Lately. At Glasgow, Colonel Barnwell; 
he was long in active service, and passed 
through most of the Peninsular campaigns 
under the Duke of Wellington. For his 
services there the deceased received a 
medal with 13 clasps. Latterly he com- 
manded the 9th Foot, which he left to fill 
the post of inspecting field officer at Glas- 
gow, where he has been residing for the 
last 12 months. 

IrELAND.—WNov. 20. Aged 82, R. 
O’Callaghan Newenham, esq. of Dunda- 
mor castle, co. Cork, a distinguished 
patron of the fine arts. 

Nov. 27. At Hazlewood, co. Sligo, 
in her 37th year, Lady Anne Wynne, 
sister to the Marquess of Ormonde. She 
was married in 1838 to John Wynne, esq. 
eldest son of Owen Wynne, esq. and Lady 
Sarah Cole, daughter of the first Earl of 
Enniskillen. 

Dec. 4. At Pilton house, co. Meath, 
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Thomas Brodigan, esq. a Justice of the 
Peace for the said county. 

East Inpies.—July 25. At Landour, 
aged 38, Capt. J. E. Grounds, 46th N. I. 
son of Mr. Jeremiah Grounds, of Tholo- 
mas-grove, near Wisbech. 

Aug. 20. At Cawnpore, aged 27, the 
Hon. Spencer Mildmay St. John, young- 
est son of Viscount Bolingbroke. He en- 
tered the Bengal army at an early age, 
and married, in 1842, Dora, only daughter 
of the late Capt. J. Clutterbuck, and had 
issue two children, a son, since deceased, 
and a daughter, born in 1844, 

Sept. 6. AtAurungabad, aged 24, Jessey- 
Susanna, widow of Lieut. S. 8. H. Freece, 
33rd Regiment M.N.I. and dau, of the 
late Samyel Brooke, esq. formerly of 
Finchley. 

Oct. 15. At Simla, aged 22, Lieut. 
Henry B. Pearson, H.E,I.C. 56th Bengal 
N. 1. third son of the Rev. Richard Pear- 
son, of Northborough, Northamptonshire. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered | a? 
Week ending l | = 3 
Saturday, | Under! 15 to| 60and Age not Total.| Males. ‘Females. | “fo 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. 1 2 

| | | | 

ae | | } | i! 
Dec 1,| 409| 325! 19 | 1 931 | 489 | 442 | 1291 
. a. 431 | 358 2644 6=— 1053 539 514 1338 
» 15.| 440| 336) 226 | — 1002} 487 | 515 | 1309 
» 22.) 476; 316 | 250 1 1043 530 513 1353 








u | 
Weekly Autumnal average of the 5 years 1844—48, 1162 Deaths. 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Deze. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas, 
8. d. » 4 s. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 
42 1 27 3 17 2 26 0 27 5 30 9 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 77. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 67. 18s. to 12/. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 21. 
Hay, 2/. 8s, to 37, 10s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to Il. 8s,—Clover, 3/. 08. to 4, 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..cecoecccececdte C8. 0048, 44. | Voth ig crcoccccocce tt. OF, Oe Se. 
Mutton ....ecec+e-38 6d. to 4s. 4d. | Pork......0..0+.4-48 Od. to 4e. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 17, ‘ the Great Day.’’ 


BOM < .o0 bd 0 andes Gade 04-00 Sheep... cccccece ceeece ce a4,900 
CIN o 6:09 ea.0000 02 ee. Serer 240 





4d. 
8d. 


eeeeeseee eee eeseseee 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. Od. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. 3d, to 16s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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48 pm. 
48 pm. 
50 pm. 
49 pm. 
46 pm. 
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54 pm. 
54 pm. 


53 pm. 


50 
53 
51 
51 
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54 
51 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





53 pm. 
50 pm. 
54 pm. 
54 pm. 
54 pm. 


58 pm. 
59 pm. 
59 pm. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





